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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


‘The Adventures of Jean-Baptiste Chevalier in Eastern India 
(1752 - 1765)’ is a work that was shrouded in mystery from the 
time it was written until it was read, restored and published by 
the EFEO, France under the able guidance of Monsieur Jean 
Deloche, However, being in French, it has largely remained obscure 
from those readers and researchers whose first or second language 
is English. 

Much effort and time has gone behind the preparation of this 
translation from the old French style of writing. The translator 
Caroline Dutta-Baruah has done a commendable job under the 
guidance of the highly energetic Jean Deloche in order to make this 
work suitable for publishing in English. 


In the text written by Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, we have kept the 
names of places, titles etc the same as the original, hence the reader 
will find some of these to be different from the actual. We would 
request the reader to pardon us if any small anomalies or errors are 
found in the editing of the work; we have tried to maintain the 
original feel of the account and respect the intricacies of the footnotes 
etc to the best extent possible. 


Monsieur Deloche’s elaborate introduction gives details of the 
old manuscript and his interpretation of the writing. From our side, 
we can simply state that this book is a candid and pure presentation of 
eighteenth century Eastern India from the eyes of a foreigner. 
Chevalier had a very colourful personality and a blunt and candid 
way of expressing his feelings. The book, besides benefiting 
researchers and historians, will also provide very exciting reading 
material for the common booklover. 


Bhaskar Dutta-Baruah 
LBS Publications 
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Introduction 


Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, one of the most remarkable French agents in In- 
dia, is mainly known for his diplomatic activities in Bengal when he was the 
Governor of Chandernagore (1767-78). After the disastrous Treaty of Paris, 
he worked actively to bring back prosperity to the French factories by freight- 
ing ships to Mokha, the Persian Gulf, Pegu, Siam and Indochina, while the 
Company was increasing its purchases in Bengal. Above all, he was anar- 
dent defender of the French cause in Hindustan, maintaining close relations 
with the Indian princes through French officers like Gentil and adventurers 
like Madec, with the conviction that France could still create a sphere of 
influence in north India. In all his letters to the ministry, he repeatedly laid 
stress on the poor position of the French in Bengal compared to the powerful 
situation of the English, and complained at not having received evena single 
response to the numerous letters that he had sent. Unfortunately, in his heroic 
fight against Warren Hastings, the powerful English proconsul of Calcutta, 
his pen was the only weapon that he could use. This extensive 
correspondence preserved in the French archives was analysed by Emile 
Barbé' and S.P. Sen* to determine his role in the last phase of the Anglo- 
French rivalry in India. 

However, no serious research was done on his active life until he became 
the chief of the French factory. His travels in the districts of Rangpur and 
Dinajpur, in 1757-58 (with Courtin, the French representative in Dhaka), 
have been mentioned by S.C. Hill in his book Three Frenchmen in Bengal 
However, hisadventures through eastern India, particularly his expeditions 
on the edge of the Himalayan range, have always eluded mention. The 
journey he made in Assam in 1755 has remained a mystery. We knew vaguely 
thatit was undertaken under difficult conditions, but we ignored the details 
of the odyssey and its length, Even the well-known English geographer 
James Renneli, who made the survey of the Brahmaputra 10 years later, did 
not exactly know when this expedition had taken places J.P, Wade, inhis 


YE, Barbé, Le Nabab René Madec, pp. 58, 61,94, 101, 115. 

4S.P. Sen,, The French in India, pp. 86-90, 112-20, 124-35. 

°S.C. Hill, Three Frenchmen in Bengal, pp. 137, 139, 148, 159, 164. 

“Mr Chevalier, the late Governor of Chandernagore, by permission of the king, went 
as high up as the capital of Assam, about the year 1762, but was under considerable 
degree of restraint, with respect to making remarks either on the course of the river, or on 
the country. As Mr Chevalier however went on a very large embarkation, we are convinced 
that the river is navigable for large boats...” (Rennell, Memoir, 1792, p. 299). 
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geographical description of Assam compiled between 1776 and 1802,* men- 
tioned that Chevalier had written a journal when he was going up the 
Brahmaputra, but no historian after them tried to find out if this document 
had been preserved.* 

In fact, this Journal does exist and it has been found, along with other 
‘Memoirs and Journals, at the Bibliotheque de|'Institut, in Paris, where, in 1926, 
Mrs, Henri Cordier had donated the papers of the Chevalier de Conan‘s 


family? 
‘The Manuscripts 


@ The manuscript, Journal de mon voyage a Assem (Journal of my 
Travels in Assam (ms 5489), consists of 49 folios, written on one side. It is 
in poor condition. The paper is partially destroyed by worms, This damage 
is quite extensive till folio 11, after which the condition gradually improves. 
However, a perforation remains right up to the last folio. The text is 
incomplete; it stops in the middle of a sentence and it is difficult to read. An 
extensive work of thinking has been done in order to find intelligible 
sentences from a recognised word. We had to proceed with rigour and 
patience to note down the repetitions and, for the toponomy, to compare 
the spelling of the writer to the one mentioned in the Bengal Atlas and the 
Journal of Rennell. These two last documents allow us to follow almost all 
the stages of the journey between Dhaka and the border of Assam, and 
therefore, except for a few words that resisted our efforts of identification, 
we have been able to re-establish the text in a satisfactory manner, 

*).P. Wade, A Geographical Sketch of Assam, pp. 1-2: “He has left some information 
relative to the geography of the country; or more probably the banks of the river, which lay 
in his course... the few hints which Major Rennell seems to have obtained from the conver- 


sation or the notes of Chevalier, are marked by such obvious errors, that we cannot regret 
his information from his quarter has not proved more copious”. 

* In his book about the relations between Assam and the English Company (Anglo- 
Assamese Relations, pp. 63-5), the modern historian of Assam, S.K. Bhuyan, mentions many 
incorrect facts about Chevalier. 

In the Bibliotheque de l'Institut, in Paris, under the classification mark ms 5489, we find 
the following manuscripts, in addition to the two texts that we are publishing: 

— Mémoire du Conseil de Chandernagor sur les violences commises par le Conseil de 

Calcutta dans le Bengale, au sujet d’un fossé qu’ils avaient authentiquement permis aux 

Frangois de creuser autour de leur Colonie, qu'il ensuite détruit main arméeau moment 

of il touchoit a sa perfection et aprés y avoir laissé travailler pendant deux années 

consécutives, 1767-69, pp. 1-36, followed by Correspondance respective, pp. 36-129. 

— Extrait de la lettre de MM. les commissaires de la liquidation passive a Chandernagor 

MM. les directeurs de la Compagnie des Indes de France a Paris (31 aoat 1774), 9p. 

—Récit de tous les événements quise sont passés dans le Bengale la déclarationde guerre 
annoncée par les Anglois entre la France et Angleterre (1778) 109 pp. 

—Copie de la lettre adressée par Mr Hastings, & Mr Chevalier, lorsque celui-ci fut fait 

prisonnier dans la principauté de Naguepour (10 aoiit 1778), 2 pp. 


Introduction 


(© Under the same classification mark, we find a text of a hundred pages, 
written on both sides, ina good state but without any date, entitled Mémoire 
historique de mes travaux et de mes services dans I'Inde copié sur mes différents 
journaux (Historical Memoir of my work and services in India copied from my 
different journals, The title mentioned on the first page is Mémoire historique 
depuis mon arrivée aux Indes en 1752 jusqu’a ce jour (Historical Memoir from 
my arrival in India in 1752 to date (meaning till the nomination of Chevalier 
as Governor of Chandernagore). It is an old copy that seems faithful, but 
leaves a lot of proper names unwritten, particularly names of places, men- 
tioned by a number in the margin. Most probably the copyist could not 
read the draft properly and wanted to set up a list of the words he did not 
know in order to get the right name from the author or a competent person, 
but was not able to do so ultimately. 

We have been able to solve this problem by comparing the memoir of 
Chevalier to other texts from the same period, We can easily find the missing 
words of his text about Assam, by consulting his Journal (ms mentioned 
supra), which is the source of his information. Regarding his travels in the 
north of Bengal (along with the chief of Dhaka), it is easy to restore the text 
in its entirety with the help of Courtin’s description (translated and 
commented by S.C. Hill (H.T.F.B., pp. 132-73) and of some English 
documents, such as the correspondences exchanged between Clive and the 
indigenous princes (Bengal and Madras Papers, vols. II and Ill), It has 
therefore been possible, in most cases, to guess with near certainty the 
missing parts. We also had to correct some funny alterations due to tiredness, 
The copyist read ‘Hide’ instead of ‘Forde’, and we are really not sure if he 
wrote ‘Elise’ or ‘Clive’, Séraffin or Scrafton. A touch of patience and 
imagination was enough to come to terms with these difficulties * 


== Récit abrégé de la maniére dont j'ai échappé aux Anglois et dont je leur ai été livré 
ensuite, violences qu’ils ont employées pour, aprés que j’ai été entre leurs mains, me 
contraindre & me reconnaitre prisonnier de guerre, ma lettre en forme de protestation et 


condition de ma signature forcée, 12 pp. 

Under the classification mark ms 5490, we find, in addition to the Memoir extracted from 

letters... by Armand Chevalier, mentioned infra: 

— Mémoire detaillé sur Inde, sur les moyens d’empécher la nation angloise d’en faire la 

conquéte, de la chasser de ses établissements et de ses possessions et de procurer ce riche 

et vaste empire A la France ou au moins de lui faire payer la masse de ses dettes (10 mai 

1779), 147 pp. 

—Journal de mon voyage du Bengale en Europe par I'Isthme de Suez sur le vaisseau 

danois, le Fredericknagor, capitaine Le Franc, 178, décembre, 213 pp. 

— Mémoire politique sur I'inde. Plan de rétablissement & suivre pour rendre a la nation 

frangoise sa considération, son indépendance et un degré de puissance qui balance celle 

des Anglois (10 février 1784), 25 pp. 

"We have summarised in the margin, in bold character, the main developments, andthe 
punctuation has been adapted for modern use. The numbers in brackets incorporated in the 
text correspond to the pagination of the manuscripts. 
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© Under the same classification mark, is another account entitled Mémoire 
tiré des lettres, notes et journaux de voyage de M, Chevalier, ancien gouverneur 
général du Bengale, par Armand Chevalier de Conan, son fils (mémoire 
historique, Tere partie) (Memoir extracted from letters, notes and journals of 
Mr. Chevalier, ex-governor general of Bengal by Armand Chevalier de Conan, 
the son of Jean-Baptiste Chevalier (Historical Memoir, 1st part), 161 pp. This 
text writes out (pp.1-125) most of the previous one about the career of Chevalier 
and adds (pp.126-161) details on the seizure of Chandernagore by the English 
in 1778, the escape and the arrest of the Governor. 

It is a draft full of alterations, which tries to present the facts of ms 5489 
under a new form. We notice that Armand Chevalier worked on the text of 
his father (since crossed sentences on parts of the text can still be seen), that 
he cut and simplified it and added some notes that he probably invented. 
‘The journey in Tibet, in particular, was the most modified. For example, in 
the first version, Chevalier specifies that he did not go inside the country 
further than the provincial capital (in the south-east of the country probably) 
and that he did not speak Tibetan. In the new version, it is said that he went 
to Lhasa, where he met the Dalai Lama and that he learned the local 
language, which allowed him to manage without a translator. These details 
are made up in such a clumsy way that the trick is obvious, 

We therefore considered that it was not necessary to compare the two 
texts and to note down the differences, however, when we happen to mention 
some passages from the second Memoir, we always specify that it comes 
from the ms A.C. 


Content 


The Journal of my Travels in Assam, that first caught our attention, is 
incomplete because the last pages have been lost. The end of Chevalier’s 
adventure would have remained amystery if we had not found the Historical 
Memoir, which states the nature of Chevalier’s services from his arrival in 
India till his nomination to the position of Governor of Chandernagore, 
and helps us to discover the rest of his eventful journey in Assam and many 
other episodes of his life that we had previouslyignored. 

These two texts complementeach other and can be combined ina fruitful 
manner; their dominant theme being that of adventure, and thisis the reason 
why we gave this title to the book. The Journal gives us spontaneous notes 
thrown on paper at the end of each day, written after difficult hours of 
navigation or in the irritation of a forced and never-ending stopover; we 
find frank and direct remarks, without any artifice, about the places he 
saw and the people he met. Through these genuine remarks, which have 
not been edited or corrected for the purpose of being published or due to 
an official order, the man shows his real face and appears to be full of life 
with his merits and his faults, his successes and hismiseries. 
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The Memoir is the result of long thinking: a skilful plea, where the writer 
shows his faithfulness and devotion to the Company, but cleverly omits 
some of his activities — significant oversights in order to hide some of his 
weaknesses. This story has been skilfully’ made and has to be read carefully 
always with a critical eye. 

The analysis of these two accounts allows us to determine with precision 
the different moments of the career of Chevalier between 1752 and 1764 as 
well as to highlight the main characteristics of his personality; we also 
discover little-known aspects of eastern India, particularly interesting 
features of the ancient bed of the Brahmaputra and the kingdom of Assam, 


Jean-Baptiste Chevalier: 
A, His Travels in Eastern India (1752-1764) 
Let us first consider his years of travels in eastern India, 


1.1752-58 

Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, born in Blois in 1729, left Lorient, France for 
India in February 1752 to reach Bengal in November of the same year. In 
1753, he was appointed to work with Courtin, in Dhaka, He was then sent 
“inside the provinces” to gather any information that could be of interest to 
the nation, In April 1755 the Governor of Chandernagore, Renault de 
Saint-Germain, gave him a more important mission to go to Assam in order 
to acquire some land for the establishment of a factory. 

(a) Journey in Assam (June 1755 -June 1757) 

The journey in Assam is extensively described in his Journal.” He left 
Dhaka on the 14th of June 1755 and, after going up the rivers Lakhya, Banar 
and then the Brahmaputra, he reached Rangamati on the 8th of July, Jogighopa 
on the 14th and Goalpara on the 27th, from where he sent some letters and 
presents to the king of Assam. The authorisation from the sovereign tooka lot 
of time to reach him. When it arrived, he crossed the river and reached the 
border post Kandhar chauki on the 29th of November. From there the goods 
he carried were transferred to Assamese boats. On the 11th of December he 
crossed Guwahati, and on the 6th of February 1756 he was half a day away 
from Gargaon, the capital. On the 7th of February he handed the letter of 
accreditation from the Company to the sovereign. On the 16th of April he 
reached Rangpur. The diary stops on the 14th of May. 

*We find three speeches, written in the style of the ancient historians, where he draws, 
with a certain rhetorical practice, either the psychology of a character (hence the diatribe of 
the raja of Bijni, p.72), or the politics of a government or the activities of a religious order 
(hence the long monologue of the raja of Assam pp.33-4, and the explanations given by the 
Tibetan lama, p.90). 

™ Before sailing up the valley of the Brahmaputra, he has “in vain attempted to open a 
way through the mountain of Silhet”, but we ignore the details of this expedition, see infra 
p63 note 1 and p.169. 
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We know from the Historical Memoir that during the three months that 
Chevalier spent in the capital, he was invited to many festivities and to the 
royal hunting parties. The sovereign promised to give a response to his 
request on his return from an expedition that he undertook on the borders 
of his kingdom. After 6 weeks, having no news from the king, Chevalier 
planned to go to China by crossing the kingdom of Katha (in Burma), but 
then he had to give up his project. The king came back after 6 months and 
at last gave him his response. He told him that he had welcomed him solely 
ina personal capacity, but that he could not grant him permission to establish 
a Company and that Assam would remain closed to foreigners. After giving 
him his notice, he invited him to a pilgrimage in Guwahati, The journey by 
boat was interrupted by games and entertainments and lasted for 
twenty-five days. In May 1757, when the news came about the resumption 
of the hostilities between France and England and the capture of 
Chandernagore, the sovereign asked his guest to leave the country. In 15 
days Chevalier arrived in Bengal and joined Courtin in Dhaka, after escaping 
an ambush from the faujdar of Rangamati. 


(b) Wanderings in Bengal with Courtin (June 1757-March 1758) 

He found the chief of the French factory ready to leave with the goods of 
the Company that he had loaded on a fleet of 40 boats. Together they went 
up the Ganges, but, when they were near Murshidabad, they learned of the 
victory of Palasi (Plassey) on the 23rd of June. Then, they decided to go 
towards Dinajpur where they were badly received: on the 10th of July. 
Luckily, the young raja of Sahibganj welcomed them in his principality, 
where, near the Tista, they built a stronghold called fort de Bourgogne. In 
September, they were foolish enough to give assistance to a nabab who had 
revolted against Mir Jafar and ultimately had to try their luck somewhere 
else, In January 1758 they came under the attack of the army of the faujdar 
of Rangpur and in March they had to give themselves up to the English of 
Murshidabad. 


2. 1758-1762 

Until this point, the events have been described clearly, well situated in 
time and space. But between 1758 and 1762, Chevalier indulged in some 
lesser-known activities and few precisions are given. Chevalier describes 
only his expedition against the principality of Bijni (December 1760 to 
February 1761), and his journey to Tibet (November 1761 till March 1762). 
And still he does not mention the base from where he planned his 
movements, nor the routes he took. In none of the documents from that 
period do we find any reference about these travels. If they did take place 
at all, the intervention in the dynastic quarrel of the rajas of Bijni should 
have left some traces in the correspondence exchanged between the nabab 
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and the Governor! Therefore, we wonder if Chevalier did not try to conceal 
his collaboration with some English merchants in this part of the Memoir. 
Indeed, as mentioned, infra, (p.63 notel) in the documents of the East India 
Company, itis almost certain that he was settled in Goalpara, that he used to 
trade in salt with Assam for an English “friend” and that he was “usurping 
the English name” in order to impose himself on the local population. He 
used to be tyrannical with the people and it is possible that the expedition 
against Bijni was an initiative of the same nature as the one denounced by 
the nabab in his correspondence with the Company (p.63 note 1, p.92 note 32). 
Finally, it is probable that his arrogant attitude alienated the English mer- 
chants from him and that they forced him to go back to Chandernagore at the 
end of December 1762. 


3, 1763-1767 


Chevalier gives more details about his activities from 1763 to 1767, He 
briefly mentions his trip in Hindustan (April 1763-November 1763) which 
lead him to Purniya, Faizabad, Agra and Allahabad, where he met the em- 
peror Ali Gauhar or Shah Alam II, and the general Najaf Khan, These were 
contacts that he was to exploit later. Determined to go back toFrance, he sent 
his goods to Europe on the 1st of December 1764, He then boarded the Saint- 
Jacques for the coast of Mergui, where he stayed from April till November 
1765, Upon his return he met Law, who had recently arrived from Europe to 
take back possession of the French establishments given back by the treaty of 
Versailles and with whom he collaborated. Law asked him to stay back for 
two more years, He was then admitted to the Council of India and in July 
1767, appointed Governor of Chandernagore. 

Such are the main features of the career of the French chief in Bengal, who 
wanted to change the current of history in favour of France. His experience of 
the realities of Indian life had been decisive and it heavily influenced him in 
the elaboration of his future diplomatic projects. Through these various ad- 
ventures, the true character of Chevalier appears. 


B. His personality 


Chevalier is nota poet. He is not a contemplative or a dreamer;he isa man 
of action, His descriptions are desperately dull as, for example: “this moun- 
tain is well wooded and makes a charming sight (p.132)”. But when it is a matter 
of business or when someone tries to interfere with his projects, then his 
mind works, and his style become incisive and aggressive; we enjoy the bril- 
liant style displayed in the reports sent by him ata later period to the minister 
in Paris. Hence, when he left Jogighopa, disregarding the threat of the darogah, 
he wrote:"before leaving, | told him that my intention was to depart; the threats he 
had made to stop us did not intimidate me much and I was going to give him proof 
ofit. also advised him not to come to his acts, because | was determined to push them 
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azoay in the most violent manner; this he would judge it by the canon shots | intended 
to.use in onder to open up my way. | added that if| were forced to come to this extreme, 
I would set his house on fire and seize everything | would come across (p.139)". Or 
when his honour or that of the nation are at stake: “I did not fall into the trap. 
Thad too many reasons to think that this threat was only a game to subdue me with 
the prospect that I wwould profit by it. But I rebuff nothing from my answers of the 
previous day. | said on the contrary that | was ready to leave; that the expenses 
fathered did not affect me much and that as for my goods I worried so little that | 
‘would rather throw them in the Ganges than being suspected of a shameful behav- 
iour towards the nation for some vested interests. At the same time, I called all my 
people and ordered them in front of the vizier’s deputy to keep my boats ready to 
leave by dawn"(p.190). 

After assessing all these years of adventures, we have to admit that Cheva- 
lier had an extraordinary energy, an unfailing bravery, an audacity close to 
thoughtlessness and a rare fertility of expedients. 

To fulfil his mission in Assam, he did not hesitate to brave the risks of the 
navigation on the Brahmaputra, a violent river filled with sandbanks, where 
his boat almost sank on many occasions." He showed firmness and determi- 
nation in loneliness during these months of waiting, when he was like a 
prisoner of his guard of honour. For the most part, he trusted his star. He was 
convinced that he would succeed everywhere and that no project was impos- 
sible. Twice he planned to reach China, first through Burma and then through 
Tibet. The team he made with Courtin is worthy of a swashbuckling novel. 
With little means (about 40 badly equipped soldiers), they managed to hold 
in check the army of the faujdar of Rangpur for three days. Mad attacks, 
audacious escapes, bluff and the will to always get through it at any cost-— 
every day the French innovated. The correspondence between Clive and the 
Indian chief, who had asked for a reinforcement of two hundred soldiers to 
the English, confirmed the exceptional bravery of the men of the French Com- 
pany, (p.52 note 25, p.56 note 32, p.59 note 39, p.60 note 41, p.61 note 43) 

His expedition in the principality of Bijni through hostile forests, where 
the inhabitants waited for them in ambush is based on the same self- 
confidence and the same boldness. The expedition in Tibet,2a land where 
very few Europeans had dared to go before him, displays an insatiable 
curiosity and a trueintrepidity. 

If he is able to succeed, it is because of his close knowledge of the land 
and the peoples, combined with his use of two ‘effective weapons’, 
corruption and threat, He knows that in eastern India, in the second half of 
the 18th century, it is possible to bribe any agent of the state that a gift is 
Fife Kept his cool inthe Strait of Malacca, when, in a raging sea, with provisions 
almost exhausted, the crew of his boat considered to feed on human flesh! p.100. 


Well before the journeys of Bogle (1774) and of Turner (1783), he had the idea to 
establish commercial relations with Tibet. 
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enough to divert the law and that the administration is so disorganised that 
it cannot react to intimidation and has to yield. Chevalier uses these tactics 
every time with the assurance ofimpunity. 

He flatters the covetousness of the local civil servants. To obtain a permit 
to exempt him from paying customs duties, he tells the nabab of Rangamati 
that he will offer him rare goods and pay him good money (pp.124,126). 
But when people are opposed to him, he becomes brutal, vulgar and violent, 
In Divanganj, where he is asked to pay duties, he threatens the person in 
charge of the place, to set all the houses on fire (p.119). At Yogighopa, he 
acts equally rudely with the darogah who refused to let him go (p.135). At 
the border post of Assam, he reserves the same attitude for the baruva who 
did not comply with his request (p.143). 

Everywhere, he uses the same trick of blackmailing, as attested by this 
letter of intimidation written in rather queer English, that he sent to a local 
chief during his stay in Goalpara (17597): 

“To Meer Atta Oolla [Mir Ata-ul-lah], waladur [‘uhdahdar] of the 
pergunah [parganah] of Baharbund. “The letter, which you sent to my writer, 
I have received. You write that if | belong to the English, 1 must have the 
English Sunnund [sanad] and desire a copy of it to be sent to you. | answer, 
1 ask, who are you that I should send you a copy of the Sunnund? If you 
want to be informed who | am and who sent me, send a man to the chief 
who will answer you. If the people of your pergunah are guilty of any 
insolence to mine, I shall chastise them handsomely for it. Forbid your 
people, that they enter with no quarells with mine; if they do so without 
reasons, they shall be punished; if my people behave ill to your's, you write 
me word of it, and I will punish them” (in Bengal: Past and Present, vol. Il, 
part II, 1908, p. 390). 

It is therefore not surprising that, during this period, whenever in the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, some extortions were committed by foreign 
merchants, they were mostly attributed to the French that lived in the region 
of Goalpara.'? What a strange ambassador is this man -- greedy, carrying 
smuggled goods, making false declarations on values and behaving like a 
bandit when asked to comply with local rules. He shows a deep contempt 
for the people of the country, who in turn display hospitality to him and 
thereby prove to be very tactful. The jam’dar of the village of Goalpara 
brings him cereals and fruits and forbids the merchants to sell their rice to 
anybody before the crew of the French fleet had been served. 

This representative of such a noble company, so concerned for the name 
of his own country, did not respect either the law or the traditions of the one 
in which he was. His attitude towards the Assamese high civil servants is 
ridiculous. He feels continuously aggressed by ceremonials and matters of 


¥S,K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, pp. 104-7. 
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etiquette. He shows himself to be spiteful, chauvinistic and ludicrous, to 
such an extent that, in Guwahati, the bara phukan once pretended to have 
diarrhoea in order to get rid of him (p.170). It was brought to his attention that 
Europeans before him in Assam had submitted to the old customs and that 
his attitude was “a small obstinacy around a small trifle and a simple 
ceremonial” (p.190). His fiery temper appears all along his stay. He considers 
that to obey the customs would have been “a misdeed that would tarnish 
the name of the nation and make it appear despicable in a country whose 
people had just heard about it."(p.189) 

This unwelcome intruder continuously irritates his hosts, who tactfully 
try to calm him down by showing him a lot kindness. Having perfectly 
understood his weakness: when money is at stake, he always manages to 
find a compromise, Even after creating a storm, he would always write an 
ordinary letter of apology, because he would insist on selling his goods at 
the most expensive price. He simply confesses that his “new quality of 
ambassador was incompatible with the one of merchants"(p.192) and accepts 
“to submit to the shameful customs”, confessing: “I preferred to close my 
eyes and sacrifice the prerogatives of the first [quality of ambassador] to the 
interest of the second [quality of merchant]”. It is this trait of character that 
Modave underlined twenty years later, when he met Chevalier in 
Chandernagore and described him as ambitious, lacking in political sense 
and mostly concerned with his personal interests." 

In his Journal, Chevalier appears as a kind of “Astérix in Assam,” brave, 
bold, but impatient, besides being fiery, full of his ‘Gallic’ superiority and 
incapable of appreciating any other type of culture. He simply missed the 
magic potion of the cartoon hero to make a feat of this journey! 

He nevertheless was an astonishing personality. Living dangerously, he 
often landed in some unworkable situation. However, he would manage to 
come out of the worst situations his honour intact, using all sorts of 
clever devices, When he became the head of the French establishment in 
Bengal and tried to drive the English out of India, he continually suggested 
“expedients” to the minister, and it has to be admitted that had they been 
tried twenty years earlier, i.e. before the English had established their grip 
on Hindustan, they could have had positives results. 

II. The Brahmaputra valley and the kingdom of Assam 

The other point on which we have to pay particular attention is that 
Chevalier’s notes on his travels in Assam give a solid and original 
documentation on many little known or unknown aspects of eastern India 
and the Himalayan foothills. 

Assam, a forbidden kingdom 


*Modave, Voyage en Inde, pp. 105, 115, 129. 
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Inthose days, itwas not an easy task to penetrate into Assam. The people 
were hostile to all foreigners. This attitude developed from the fact that the 
Muslims from Bengal carried out sporadic attacks on them from 1205 to 
1682. Although the Ahom sovereigns, since their conversion to Hinduism, 
accepted and welcomed certain Indians who would contribute to their social 
life such as religion, literature and arts, etc. it was always on the stringent 
conditions that these new entrants should severe all umbilical chords with 
their country of origin, to merge totally with the Assamese community and 
never leave their foster land. Violators of these rules were punished harshly; 
an Indian architect who had constructed the buildings in the new capital, 
Rangpur, was executed because documents including information about 
the kingdom! ‘ were found on him. They were even more cautious of 
Europeans: access to the territory was theoretically forbidden to them. 

Few Westerners had ventured into this area. In the second half of the 
15th century, Nicolo Conti might have gone till the border.'* The Jesuits 
Cacella and Cabral, with their plans to go to China, reached Hajo in 
September 1626. They visited Pandu, near Guwahati but retraced their steps 
in October of the same year.” The invasion of Assam by Mir Jumlah in 1662 
started attracting attention to this land. A Dutch sailor named Glanius, who 
accompanied the Mughal troops up to the capital, left a brief story about 
his adventures.'* However it was not until the first half of 18th century that 
a few commercial attempts in Assam materialised. The first attempt, it seems, 
was a personal enterprise in which Dupleix took part. In 1739-40, three 
traders, namely James Mill (an ex-employee of the Company of Ostende), 
Goodingt, a Dutch national and a certain Mathews, could bring goods until 
the capital of Assam, but had to returnempty handed.'* 

In 1742, Mill escorted boats carrying salt to the border and, for a few 
years, traded with Assam. Having helped the king to subdue a revolt, he 


¥S.K, Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 57. 

%N. Conti, The Travels of, in Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 10. 

'C. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers, pp. 123-4. 

™ Mir Jumla's invasion of Assam, A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle, Bengal: Past and 
Present, vol. XXIX, Nos. 57-58, January-June 1925, pp. 7-29. 

® About the first Europeans merchants who have tried to penetrate into Assam and 
particularly on the journey of James Mill, SK. Bhuyan (Anglo-Assamese Relations, pp. 63-5) 
gives rather vague information. About this business penetration attempt we found traces in 
the French documents that Martineau has used (Dupleix, vol. l, pp. 398-401) and that is 
summarised herewith. This seems to have been decided in the greatest mystery 
among three men: a previous English dealer of Calcutta, called Elliot, Dupleix and Sichterman, 
who during the year 1738, formed a business association. James Mill, a former employee of 
the Company of Ostende, dissolved in 1732, became an adventurer and was employed as a 
scout. He was soon followed by a Dutch, named Goodingt. We ignore the incidents that 
‘marked this trip. In May 1739, Mill was in Calcutta (which he left soon for Assam), preceded 
by aman called Mathews or Mathée. On 27 June the two men met on the Brahmaputra; on 11 
July, they were in Rangamati; then they reached Khandhar, a border post where their goods 
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could carry out his trade easily, but he was never allowed to settle in the 
country.? 

It seems that other Europeans tried their luck in Assam, particularly 
Auteuil, as mentioned in the Journal (pp. 190,192). In any case Chevalier 
was the first ambassador of a European Company to make a request for 
establishing a factory in this country. 


Hydrographical Network of East Bengal 


Ten years before Rennell, Chevalier described the Brahmaputra and its 
many branches, which have changed a lot since that time (second half of 
the 18th century). 

At that time, the Padma, which canalised a large part of the current, had 
stronger meanders than today between Boaliya and Goyalanda (Goalundo) 
and had a mouth separated from the Brahmaputra, The major bed of the 
Brahmaputra was shaped like an “S” with its lower loop reaching the 
Meghna, Between 1787 and 1820, the river Janai (currently the Yamuna) 
became the main channel of the Brahmaputra, which left his oriental bed to 
be united to the Padma at Goyalanda to create the enormous estuary that is 
known today. These significant changes were not isolated. The Tista, that 
represented a kind of pivot in the draining of north Bengal, was heading 
straight towards the south; after the floods of 1787, the Tista left its lower 
course, and by heading towards the south-east, it came to reinforce the 
Yamuna: 


The Lakhya, which lead to the region of Dhaka consisted of the union of 
many branches of the Brahmaputra. There were three main channels: the 


were transferred to Assamese boats. From Guwahati, troubles started. They had to pay 
duties on all the customs posts (chauki). They finally reached Rangpur where the king 
welcomed them but did everything to discourage them. In November, it was known in 
Bengal that they had problems, Finally, four months later, on 8 March 1740 a letter was 
received from Mathée (written on 22 February) declaring the failure of the expedition, This 
last one came back with a part of the goods he had carried. An Assamese chronicle (quoted 
by SK. Bhuyanp. c,, p. 63) mentions the visit, to the court of the king Siva Singha, of three 
Europeans: Gudimwill, Distirbill and Mistirbll, probably referring to Goodingt, James Mill, 
and Mathews. 


™Seton-Karr, Selections from Calcutta Gazette, 1864, vol. l, pp. 153-4, mentioned by 
S.K. Bhuyan, in op.c, p. 63 & note 112. 

2 These colossal variations have impressed Buchanan (8.M.E.l, vol. V, p.358) who wrote 
at the beginning of the 19th century, in the district of Rangpur: “Since the survey was made 
by Major Rennell, the rivers of this districts have undergone such changes that I find the 
‘utmost difficulty in tracing them, the soil is so light, and the river in descending the mountains 
have acquired such force that frequent and great changes are unavoidable; so that whole 
channels have been swept away by others, and new ones are constantly forming. The 
nomenclature is therefore exceedingly difficult. After tracing the name of a river from some 
distance you all of a sudden lose it, and perhaps recover the same name at a distance of 20 
miles, while many large rivers intervene, and no channel remains to assist in discovering the 
former connection. The old channels have not only losta current water, but have been entirely 
obliterated by cultivation, or by beds of sand thrown into them by newly formed rivers. In 
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first (the Banar river) left the river to the east-south-east of Jamalpur, the 
second (river of Soquia of Chevalier) left it near Baigunbari; the third (the 
largest) came outnear Toke and united with the others at Ekdalla; today this 
last one is silted up and is not linked anymore to the Lakhya during the dry 
season. 

The river traffic has been affected very much by the changes; the old bed of 
the Brahmaputra, nowadays, has an insignificant role to play; as for the 
Lakhya, if itcan be sailed up from Dhaka to Maymansingh during the rainy 
season, it does not allow boats with a draught of 1.50 m to go much further 
than Lakhpurchar.® 

In the valley of Assam, the wanderings of the river have been less 
spectacular, because many rocky shoals in Biswanath, Guwahati and 
Goalpara have provided some steadiness to its bed? 


Navigation 

In his Journal, Chevalier mainly mentions the problems of navigation. 
The rivers he first followed, namely the Lakhya and Banar, were narrow 
but deep and hence did not pose any problems for the passage of his large 
boats (pp.114-115). On the other hand, the progression was difficult on the 
Brahmaputra, a vast water surface scattered with many islands carrying 
huge alluvial deposits and, on each side of the islands, a maze of branches 
joining the main riverbed. He insists on the danger of sand bars, of the tree 
trunks that could rip open the boats (p.117), the floating islands made of 
stumps and reeds (p.121) and finally the strength of the current and the 
crumbling of the banks, the fragments of which “could submerge any the 
boats coming in their way” (p.121). Near Guwahati, the intensity of the lateral 
erosion was such that the banks collapsed with a “terrifying noise” (p.167) 

.. “a noise comparable to shots of big canons”(p.173). Near Dhubari, the 
current was so swift ina rocky passage that we had to tie up the boats to a 
rope, which in breaking almost caused the loss of all the boats (p.125). It 
was not often possible to drag up the boat for the banks were often covered 
with thickets and reeds; there was no towpath. They had to clear the way 
through reed stalks on the high bank which could collapse at any time, or 
on the sandbank on the river (pp.123, 125, 180). Most of the time, they had 
to.use the pole in shallow water or the oar elsewhere (pp.115,125). In Assam, 
during thedry season, most of the branches of the river did nothave enough 
‘Some instances different portions of the same river remain, while others have been lost; and 
the intervals are filled up by new channels, so that apparently the same river has various 
names in different parts of its course. 

‘The confusion that has arisen from these circumstances is so great that Major Rennell 
seems to have been overpowered, or unwilling to waste time on the investigation; and, owing 
to the contradictory accounts given by the natives, he seems to have altogether avoided giving 
names to many of the rivers...” (see also B.D.G., Mymensingh, pp.7-8). 

£.B.D.G,, Dacca, p.7. 

*E.B.A.P.G., pp. 167-71. 
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water for the big barges. Between Goalpara and Guwahati, our man had lots 
of troubles to make the boat pass through; he had to unload it, pull and carry 
it up to the main bed, where the strength of the current broke the ropes and 
also the rudder of his bajara, and the boat ran aground ona sandbank. (p.165) 

The river route was therefore very difficult, but it was the only permanent 
way to link Bengal to Assam. In the valley during the rains, the paths were 
impassable. Only the tracks of Sylhet and Guwahati by the Khasi Hills were 
taken by bearers 


Landscapes, Flora and Fauna 


The landscapes on the riverbanks were desperately monotonous. For 
daysand weeks, there was nothing to see but the sandbanks and the cloudy 
water of the Brahmaputra and its arms. The horizon on both sides presented 
the view of an impenetrable line of trees or reed, interrupted sometimes by 
humanestablishments, In Assam, this platitude was broken by wooded hills 
with their conical blue summits and, in the distance, by the snowy peaks of 
the Himalayan range. 

Chevalier has not been sensitively aware of the charms of the river 
Lakhya, of its steep banks of reed earth, with its villages hidden in the groves 
of areca; described more elaborately by Rennell ten years later." Everywhere 
he was impressed by the forest infested with wild animals that posed a 
permanent threat to arable land,* It has to be remembered that numerous 
changes have occurred in this area since the 18th century. Cultivated lands 
have been extended at the expense of the jungles. But the greatest catalyst 
for the changes is jute cultivation, a sector in which Bengal almost has the 
monopoly in the world. In Rangamati, he noted down that “besides, the 
entire landscape along the route to get there is always the same : a deserted 
country full of jungles where tigers are the only inhabitants” (p.131). Before 
reaching Yogighopa, he experienced “throughout the night the charming 
symphonies of buffaloes, tigers, rhinoceros and elephants howling 
continuously; a frightening noise which echoed through the mountains” and 
the animals walked right up to the boat (p.133). In the area of Goalpara, he 
met a rhinoceros “monstrous and of the height of the strongest elephant”, as 
well as hundreds of wild buffaloes which made a big impression on him 
(p.149), He also mentions a strange hunt or rather a strange way of 
‘fishing’ wild boars. During floods, the water can rise up to 10 metres, and 
many islands are submerged; animals that had settled there during the dry 
"There isa pleasant prospect, the river being transparent and serpentine and flow- 
ing through a country made up of pleasant meadows intercepted with grooves and 
villages” (R.)., p.97). 

+ Even the region of Dhaka faced the same. In 1790, the collector wrote about Bhaval: 
“one half of it is an entire jungle swarming with elephants and every other wild beasts”. And 
since the governor offered rewards to hunters, in 1804, 270 skins of tigers were brought to 
Dhaka (E.B.D.G,, Dacca, pp. 8-9). 
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season must then reach the bank by swimming, and at this point the people 
try to catch them, like these young wild boars hunted with a dugout and 
presented to him (p.149). 

Climate 

In addition to the hostility of the vegetation, there is the unhealthy 
climate, which is reminiscent of the one of Bengal, but differs from itbecause 
of the geographic location of the valley that lies between two mountain 
chains from where the cold winds come. “Daily, about five to six times 
successively, we were passing from suffocating heat to a bitter cold, If it 
was a bit windy by any chance, we had to cover ourselves as in winter and 
as soon as the wind stopped, we could scarcely breathe because of the heat”, 
(p.146) “During the rainy season that starts in April and ends only in 
September, the inhabitants are prone to a wasting disease that wears them 
down slowly and from which they die,”(p.134) 

The cool seasonis characterised by a thick fog that covers the valley of the 
Brahmaputra in the morning, On 20th December he wrote, “The fog during 
a 


part of the morning was so extensive and so thick that we had to wait until it 
cleared to start out, As we were going forward we felt the most biting cold, to 
the extent that all my people, Europeans and others, could hardly bear 
it.”(p.174) Itis therefore not surprising that his crew suffered violent fevers, 


Human Settlements 

Chevalier and his fellow travellers did not get the opportunity to 
appropriately observe the human settlements. In Bengal they stopped at 
nightfall in places and left at dawn. In Assam, they were not allowed to 
move away from their boat. The villages they stayed in were often 
established on high banks, surrounded by fruit trees, such as Dhubari, 
situated “in the middle of a highly raised mango grove with a river flowing 
at its foot.”(p.125) Towns are badly described. Chevalier has been touched 
by the “picturesque site of Guwahati” (pp.171-172), whereas others centres 
did not inspire him. 

What should be noted in his account is that, contrary to whats generally 
believed on the basis of some information collected by Buchanan and badly 
interpreted, the border post of Rangamati was already in decline in 1755; 
its fortress was dilapidated and its trade, nil. Here, the Frenchman did not 
even find food to feed hiscrew. 

Trade in Assam 

The aim of the expedition was to establish commercial relations between 
the French Company and Assam. In order to understand the problems 
Chevalier had with the local authorities, we have to keep in mind the admin- 
istrative situation on either side of the border. In Rangamati, on the Bengali 
~~ SK. Bhuyan (Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 51) wrote: “ about the year 1770, it 
contained nearly 1500 houses, several of which were inhabited by the Mogul chiefs and 
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side, there was a faujdar (pompously called “nabab” in the Journal) who 
was controlling the north-east region and was in charge of the relations 
with Assam. Chevalier shows how easy it was to divert the customs rules 
because of the disorganised administration of this province 

On the Assamese side, the representative of the government, known as 
duvariya baruva (duaria barua), lived in Khandhar chauki (also called Assam 
Choky in English documents). He had the exclusive privilege of commerce 
with Bengal and received customs duties onall the goods, Exports consisted 
mostly of muga silk, eaglewood (Aquilaria agallocha), elephants’ tusks and 
the imports mainly consisted of salt from Bengal. There was a big demand 
for salt, and it was the perspective of a big profit that attracted Bengali 
merchants to Assam.” Chevalier points out that salt was stored at Yogighopa 
and that merchants had to pay heavy taxes in Alamganj and in Rangamati 
(20% per transaction) (pp.131,134). 

Assamese authorities were less accommodating than the Bengali civil 
servants and Chevalier experienced it to his cost. He first tried not to declare 
the value of his goods, which were contraband for one part, but then he 
had to transfer them on Assamese boats (pp.151, 160-1). After this illegal 
attempt, he was not allowed to have contacts with anybody; he was fed at 
the expense of the state, and his men were not allowed to buy provisions 
from the people of the country (pp.163,166). As he became impatient to 
contact Assamese merchants, he was pointed out, “The tradition in the 
country is that nobody can buy from a newly arrived merchant until the 
king had previously been provided with what he wants. Following this, the 
King calls the other merchants and orders them to take the surplus at the 
price fixed by him and his ministers.”(pp.198). We ignore how the story 
ended but for sure the lack of confidence of the Assamese made business 
transactions difficult. 


Royal Splendour and Despotism 

The description of the relations of the French representative with the 
Assamese sovereign and his ministers gives us a unique document on the 
splendour of the ceremonies, the activities of the court and the true nature 
of the royal absolutism. 

Along the river all the border posts (chauki) were packed with armed 
guards (p.163). On his arrival in Guwahati, he saw the bank covered with a 
crowd of soldiers carrying bows and arrows (p.169); when entering the city 
henoticed a phenomenal number of people, which he estimated to be about 
50,000 men, 50 ceremonial boats and 28 elephants (p.171). Near the capital, 
he attended a big ceremony on February 24, 1756 in which more than 500 
decorated boats took part. Then there was the royal procession “composed 
of an infinite multitude of elephants and of sepoys armed only with long pikes”. 
Three large ways had been made, the middle one for the king, the right one for 

® Ibid., pp. 523. 
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the first vizier (accompanied with many elephants and riders) and the left 
one for the second vizier and his retinue. The entire mob was prostrated, in 
front of the king riding an elephant (p.186), a behaviour which shows the 
servility of the people continuously in the service of the sovereign who, ac- 
cording to Chevalier, “has a despotic power on all his subjects and they are literally 
his slaves”. (p.187) 

On the 7th of February, there was a new party with elephant fights, horse- 
racing, and a great many covered palanquins sheltering the women of the 
harem. The other expression of the royal absolutism which could be seen 
was that the viziers stayed lying on the floor in front of the king until he 
allowed them to squat on their knees (pp.193-94). On the morning of the 
10th of the same month, Chevalier crossed a royal procession of 300 elephants 
followed by 20,000 men. In the evening, more than 80 ceremonial boats 
containing 100 rowers each accompanied the prince ona river cruise. There 
was an orchestra “composed of drums, indigenous oboes and many other 
instruments which together formed a very disagreeable, dissonant harmony, 
but well admired by them”. To conclude, “it is difficult for a monarch even 
much more powerful than him to walk with more pomp and swank. I was 
surprised and looked at the march with admiration”. (pp. 195-6) 

In the Memoir, Chevalier describes the royal palace by emphasising the 
luxury of the decoration. “Columns covered with gold and silver strips 
inlayed in ivory, ceilings made out of planks covered with thick sheets of 
gold”, a throne made of a “block of gold and covered with carpets and 
pillows”. (pp.26-27) He writes that the houses were built of materials able 
to resist earthquakes that are a common phenomenon in this region:"But 
what I found most surprising was that an ordinary roof of straw covers this 
room containing so much wealth. The explanation given to me about this 
was that the frequent earthquakes in the land did not allow the construction 
of a stone one”. (p.27) 

We have to note the extraordinary hunts that the sovereign organised 
during his journeys, such as the baj hunt (pp.35-6) and above all these beats 
“which are made with a display that we have no idea of in Europe”. Ten 
thousand men surrounded the ferocious animals with a fence and a fire 
was lit inside this enclosure. Then, in no time, “with terrible howling and 
roaring”, thousands of wild animals were destroyed, elephants, buffaloes, 
tigers, rhinoceros:“a superb horror to see and to hear”. (pp.28-9) 

At the same time, in Delhi, the great Mughal himself did not live in such 
magnificence. Modave, who visited the court of Shah Alam twenty years 
after Chevaliers journey, lays stress on “the squalid misery in which this 
{formerly so remarkable monarchy has fallen” 2* 


*Modave, Voyage en Inde, pp. 33=4, 217-23. 
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Wealso note Chevalier’s visit to Kamakhya temple on the hill of Nilacala 
in Guwahati, Itis in this sanctuary, maybe the oldest and the most famous of 
Assam, that rituals were performed to the goddess including animal immo- 
lations (formerly human sacrifices). The explanations given by the French- 
man on the origin of the worship are not of great interest. On the other hand, 
his description on the severing of the throat of the victims, from quadrupeds 
to fishes, is a precious account (pp. 34-38),"the prayer over, the two elephants 
were brought back to the front yard of the temple, an immense area of one league in 
square surrounded by walls, It was there that they succumb under the sword of the 
executioner after being tied up by the four feet and the trunk with enormous iron 
chains between four columns where they were chained so tightly that they could not 
move", (p.39) We should also note the details given on the funeral rites of the 
Ahom kings particularly, on the practice in use in the middle of the 18th 
century, to bury alive in the royal grave “his cooks, doctors, officers and all the 
people who serve the king,” (p.38) which is confirmed by Assamese chronicles 
and archaeological excavations. 

We cannot extract much information from the short report he wrote on his 
expedition to the principality of Bijni. However, his description of the fort of 
the capital surrounded by a hedge of impenetrable bushes of bamboo and 
thorns gives us some idea of the defence of the state (p.68-9). 

The account of his journey in Tibet (probably in the region of Lhokha) 
provides details on the Himalayan bridges. His assessment of the Tibetan 
civilisation, is that it was an isolated world with primitive structures, both 
economical and social and a barbaric system of feudality and monarchy. In 
his description of Lamaism (present in all the institutions), he only mentions 
the mental and physical slavery of the population. It is interesting to note 
that, two centuries later, Han Suyin, in her book about Tibet, also mentions 
the use of the excrements of the Dalai Lama as relics and overall provides a 
view quite as identical as that of the Frenchman on all the aspects of the 
Tibetan society (pp.88, 89 note 27). 

There are still various precious details on a number of subjects such as 
the kingdom of Bhutan and its trade (pp.141-2), the Garo's country (pp.150- 
1,153), the process of making local drinks using fermented rice (p.138), the 
process of collecting gold powder (p.167), the taxation of the gold hunters 
“who had to give the king four rupees of gold in advance every 
years” (p.173), the physical aspect of the Assamese people in general (p.178) 
and, finally, the role of the bairagi (ascetic beggars) who were his 
intermediaries with the sovereign and therefore had some kind of influence 
on the king’s court (pp.144, 145). 
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Conclusion 


We now know that, before being the Governor of Chandernagore, 
Jean- Baptiste Chevalier experienced some astonishing adventures in eastern 
In- dia, These explorations were true adventures, not mercenary activities in 
the service of indigenous princes, They move us or scandalise us but they do 
not leave us indifferent, because they explain to a great extent the diplomatic 
projects conceived by him in order to hold the English in check in Hindustan. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIR SINCE 
MY ARRIVAL IN INDIA 
(FROM 1752 TO THE PRESENT DAY) 


[i] It is neither for vanity nor for self-interest that I am writing this 
account. I state the truth when I say that the sole cause for writing this 
report is for my own justification against those enemies who, ignited by 
jealousy or covetousness, accused me falsely.’ There cannot be a better way 
for me to quash their malice than a succinct and naive account on my actions 
and behaviours, written for my superiors and the public at large. This is 
my only aim and, in order to not leave any areas in the dark for the reader, 
I will start from the time I began my career till today. 
I was just about fifteen years old? when I heard 
Departure from France aboutalll the wonders that were happening in India 
and arrival in Bengal during the time of the prosperity of the nation. This, 
(February -November gave me the idea to enrol in the service of the 
Company. A close friend of the family, who was 
then the head of the administration, approved my resolution and in February 
1752, I boarded in Lorient and reached Bengal the following November 
Very soon understood the advantage and the necessity to learn the language 
of the country. It became the main area of my study and, in six months, I 
could speak Moor and Persian without the help of aninterpreter. 


Tit is about the conflict that has opposed Law to Boyelleau in 1766-1767. Chevalier, a 
friend of Law, was implicated in it; he related the main episodes in the second part of this 
memoir (that we have not reproduced here). The matter has been objectively presented by 
‘A. Martineau in Correspondance du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry et de la Compagnie, 
vol.VI, 1766-67, pp. II-IX. 

2 Jean-Baptiste Chevalier was the son of Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, squire, lord of Nanteuil, 
adviser to the king and his general attorney in the Court of Accounts in Blois, parish Sainte- 
Solenne, and Marie Catherine de la Saussaye. He was born on 23 April 1729, according to the 
parish register of Sainte-Solenne. 

According to E. Gaudart (Catalogue de quelques documents, p. 212), on 8 November 1751, 
Chevalier was “ready to leave for India”. We also know that on 24 August 1752, he was in 
Pondicherry, ready to embark for Bengal: “We send you today Mr Chevalier in quality of 
assistant of second category to whom you will pay his salary starting from the 16th of July, 
having received nothing here” (A. Martineau, Correspondance du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry 
‘avec le Conseil de Chandernagor, vol. II, p.191. 
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1n1753,1was sent to Dacca to serve under the command of Mr. Le Cheva- 

lier Courtin, whowas thechiefofanarmy. Later, the Council of Bengal chose 

me to travel inside the provinces toinvestigate and 

report on various areas like trade activities, poiti- 

Mion of information CoP condition of the country, ts government, etc;in 

short, on anything that could be of interest to the 

prosperity of the nation, My success in this first as- 

signment, that lasted for one year, encouraged Mr de Saint- 

Germain,‘commandant in Chandernagore at that time, toentrust me with the 
task of a much more important mission.* 


Mathieu Renault de Saint-Germain had come to Chandernagore in 1726 with a 
commission of merchants. 

* He spent almost his whole career there. Thanks to his experience and his authority, he 
could obtain the correct implementation of the clauses of the treaty of Paris of 1763 from the 
English. He was replaced by Chevalier (in July 1767) and died in Chandernagore on 25th 
March 1777, at the age of 80 (E. Gaudart, Catalogue des manuscripts, vol. Ill, pp.V-V1). 
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A. JOURNEY TO ASSAM (APRIL 1755-MAY 1757) 


Although the picture we had of the kingdom of Assem was vague and 
confusing, the land was fabled as being famous for its riches and abundant 
trade opportunities. An establishment there (if it was possible to enter the 
country) would bring a number of advantages to the Company. The 
kingdom’s proximity with China, Tibet, the kingdom of Ava and other 
adjoining countries would offer an unprecedented market for the French 
manufactures [2] and also open big markets for other European goods. In 
return, we could get a lot of gold, elephant tusks, pepper, lacquer, wood for 
construction and cotton balls, besides big cargo loads of those wools that 
are so renowned for their fine texture and beauty, The fabric made from 
this wool is known in Cashmere as shall. It is said that such shalls can cost 
up to one thousand rupees and they could be found in the entire Mughal 
empire, Tartary, Persia and Arabia. 
The new mission I had been chosen for was to 
go and discover this new source of riches. My 
Instructions instructions were that, in case Assem happens to 
beas richas itis believed to be, then I should leave 
no stone unturned to get an allowance for a plot of land from its prince in 
order to build a lodge’ there. 
Heft Chandernagor in April 1755 and after three months of a very tiring 
and painful journey, I reached the border of Assem. 
Departure from Foreigners there are looked upon with a lot of 
Chandernagore suspicion. It is a fundamental maxim of this 
(April 1755) government not to allow any outsider inside the 
land, without an authorisation from the king. 
Neither presents, nor promises, nor intrigues, could exempt me from this 
general law. 
The governor of the province not only forbade me to enter the kingdom, 
butalso disallowed me from remaining onits edge. 
I was constrained to stay on the other side of the 
Assamese border closed river that separates Assem from Bengal. From 
there, I had some letters written and sent to the 
king and his ministers along with some generous presents, to inform him 
of my arrival, of the aim of my deputation, and, most important, to urge 
THe was sill in Ghandemagore on 22 January 1755, according to the document 
mentioned supra p.n 2. 
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him to promptly issue the necessary order for allowing me access into the 
capital in order to meet him. 
But what really was most miserable was the fact that the town was six 


weeks away and it took me three months to have 
ananswer that would allow mein, [had no option 


but to submit to this undesirable situation and be 
patient. I took this as an opportunity to learn the 
local language, which I did in a few months. 


When the period during which I was supposed to receive news from 
the court came to an end, my worries and embarrassment intensified because 


Permission given after 6 
‘months 


nothing had arrived. | started suspecting the 
faithfulness of the Assemese governor, but’ his 
attitude towards me was so friendly that I had to 
content myself with it. At last, after six months, 
my perseverance was rewarded, A messenger of 


the court came along with about thirty large boats belonging to the king, 
the order to load them with all my goods and most important, the permission 
for me to enter the kingdom. 
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The people I had brought with me from Bengal were sent back; a list was 
presented to me, with names of those who would be allowed to accompany 
me into the kingdom; only three of them were given permission to enter 
and I had to dismiss the rest. 
Allarrangements made, I crossed the river to enter the kingdom [3] and 
[Canar choqui}? was the first place that Itouched, 
Entry in Assam I was welcomed there by the Governor, who told 
(24 November 1755) me that I was under his protection and that he had 
orders from his master to satisfy all my needs, I 
thanked him with presents that appeared to please him, 
I continued my trip the following day and travelled for two months 
before reaching the capital of the kingdom 
[Gorgan]2 This was where the king himself lived. 
Arrival in the capital A house had been arranged for my people and 
myself, The foreign minister visited me the day 
after and I returned his visit. There were talks about my meeting with the 
king and the princes on the following day and they explained to me the 
protocols to be observed; arguments about this ceremonial lasted for many 
days, It was asked that I should get off my palanquin at the view of the 
palace and walk across theimmense yards till the door while being watched 
over by large numbers of palace guards, until | 
reached the audience chamber, After entering the 
room where the king was seated, I would have to 
bow with my face against the floor and remain in 
that position until the king would ask me to rise. 
No matter how much I objected and gave reasons to avoid this ceremony 
so humiliating for Europeans, I was told that all the ministers and the great 
men of the kingdom had to submit to these rules and this was the truth. 
Iwas not convinced with the explanations. At the end, I declared that, if 
they did not want to make exceptions in their 
Resolved in favour of customs for a foreigner, i.e. someone who was not 
the guest their subject, I would leaveand tell my countrymen 
about the insulting reception thrown to one of their 
representatives and they would know how to express their resentment in 
return, This threatening language had the desired effect on these people 
who are the most timid, cowardly and the most pusillanimous among all 
people living in India. I had already succeeded in creating some partisans 
through my ability to speak the local language and through the presents 
that I had showered on the ministers and important courtiers. At last, after 
numerous talks and to my satisfaction, I was allowed to cross all the 
courtyards on my palanquin escorted by a dozen of my own guards [4] armed 
?Kandhar chauki. 
3Gargaon. 


Difficulties with the 
protocol 
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with their guns and bayonets. Upon entering the audience chamber, I 
would greet the king in the European way by taking off my hat, repeating 
this greeting three times. After this, I would be seated at the feet of the 
throne on an armchair placed on a gold braided carpet that I would bring 
with me, 

This agreement done, the visit took place the next day. The king displayed 

all his majesty and pomp. A procession of more than 
Receptionofthe 500 elephants was placed in a row on the palace 
sovereign square. Each elephant was beautifully and richly 
harnessed and wearing ivory howdahs or 
chirolles,‘all of them equally embellished. They were placed in a row on the 
big courtyard facing the gate of the palace. 
Inthe first courtyard there was another row of about800 horsemen. In the 
second one, there was a troop of several soldiers 
Courtyards armed with guns, sabres, golden spears and arrows. 
of the palace In the third one, there were more than 200 cannons 
of various calibres from one to ten pounds. All were 
fired at the same time and in confusion as I was passing. 
At last, I reached the gate of the fourth court- 

‘Audience chamber Yard, where the palace is located. The foreign min- 

ister was waiting there with his retinue to welcome 

me. He was on foot, as no one but the king is al- 
lowed to appear in a palanquin in this place. I now had some scruples to 

remain seated, because | felt that it would be an in- 
Luxury of the decoration _Sultto the foreign minister, as it was mainly through 

his efforts that I was receiving this special treatment. 

I got off the moment I reached him and we walked 
together to the audience chamber. 

Upon entering the audience chamber, I greeted the prince as it was agreed, 
whereas my introducer followed the court protocol. This enormous room 
was filled with people attached to the royal house and everybody was kneel- 
ing and positioned according to their rank and distinction. There was an 
astonishing silence within this room, which was inside a building supported 
bya multitude of wooden columns. Eachcolumn was covered with gold and 
silver strips inlaid in ivory, on which different carved figures could be seen 
in relief. The walls were embellished with wooden pieces as richly ornate as. 
the columns. All the ceilings were made of plank covered by thick sheets of 
gold, [5] soldered extremely well together, making them look like one large 
plain sheet of gold. 

This golden room must have cost an enormous sum of money, looking 

* Hauda (H), a seat fixed on an elephant; according to Gentil (Mémoire, p. 372), “the 
chirolleis placed on the back of the elephant, some are covered and others not”. 
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at the quantity of gold used. It was said to be the work of several kings who 
had spenta part of their revenue into its creation. Unfortunately, the work is 
rough, the gold unpolished, and the sculptures devoid of any proportions, 
fineness or life. However, all the elements together give to the room acharac- 
ter that seizes and astonishes the sight and the imagination alike. At the 
bottom of the room there is an elevation of more than ten feet, supporting the 
mostexquisite and brightest of thrones, topped witha canopy made withthe 
most precious fabrics and brocades. 

The platform is a mass of gold, covered with carpets and pillows, where 
the king lies casually in the Asiatic style. Ten spiralled columns made of gold 
supporta kind of peristyle in front of the throne, which can be reached through 
some steps, These are decorated with sheets of gold and encrusted ivory 
strips with bright red figurines carved on them, creating an excellent con- 
trast. 

Itison these stairs that the children and princes of royal blood kneel, each 
‘one looking at His Majesty. At the bottom are the ministers, sitting behind a 
balustrade, with several exits for the messengers. 

Ata distance, in the four corners, are several armed people, ready to ex- 
ecute anyorder, 

Some reliable persons told me that the cost of decoration of this room was 
three hundred and seventy five million. I think that 
a third or half of this amount should give its real 
value, But what I found most surprising was that 
an ordinary roof of straw covers this room contain- 
ing so much wealth. The explanation given to me about this was that the 
frequent earthquakes in the land did not allow the construction of a stone 
one, 

AsI reached the bottom of the throne, outside of the balustrade that sepa- 

rates it from the rest of the courtroom, I greeted the 

Presentation of the letter king with my hat and he replied in the Mughal way. 
of accreditation from the The accompanying minister took from my hands 
Company the letter of accreditation from my Company writ- 

ten in [6] Persian. Then I offered the king my rich 

gifts, which were very well received. After that, I verbally explained the pur- 
pose of my visit and I said that I was sent by the powerful French nation as. 
their representative in order to forge a treaty of alliance and commerce. I 
emphasised by specifying that such a treaty could result in advantages for 
bothnations and that I hoped to receivea positive response to my proposals. 

The king, surprised to hear me talk in his own language, looked very 
satisfied. He then asked me to take a seat on the armchair that I had brought 
with me, specifically pointing out that I was the only man that the kings of 
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Assem have ever seen sitting in front of them. He added that he was pleased 
to give me this mark of distinction to demonstrate the high regard he had for 
the nation that I was representing. 

After discussing various other things during the audience, I was pre- 
sented with betel and perfumes, and dismissed. While leaving, the king 
expressed that he would be pleased to see me frequently during my stay in 
his state and in the coming days, but with less formalities and ceremonies. 

The following days were spentin paying visits to various members of the 

royal family including the princes, the ministers 

Visits to the great men and the chief lords of the court. These resulted in 

of the coeatry return visits by these people, which worked out to 

bea very costly affair for me, since I was obliged to 

offer presents to each one of them as per the cus- 

toms of the country, A few days later the king himself paid a surprise visit 

to my house along with his entire retinue, on the pretext of going hunting, 

Irushed outside to greet him. He talked to me very courteously and contin- 

ued on his course. As a result of this royal attention and the visits paid by 

all those great men, I started enjoying everyone's high esteem within the 
country. 

During my stay in this country, I became particularly close with the for- 
eign minister, called (Soledara Foucon]} whovis- 
ited mealmost every day at my place. He often stayed 
over for dinner. Our friendship developed to such 
an extent that we started treating each other like 
brothers. Such a positive beginning made me opti- 
mistic about the success of my trip. 

The king invited me to all his parties. He made me sit next to him with 

the intention of talking to me more properly. He 
Invitations from the king had a very inquisitive mind, always trying to edu- 

cate himself on all topics, which his clear, vivid 

and penetrating brain [7] grasped with ease. His 
main areas of interest were government and politics. Considering the fact 
that he was a monarch of a country whose fundamental laws prohibited 
him from communicating with foreigners and learn about foreign lands, 
the king’s knowledge was surprisingly extensive and far above the ex- 
pected level. 

Iwas invited to the king’s hunting party, ashow unimaginable in Europe 

and something that deserves curiosity. The army 

Royal hunts by setting _tunits under one command number from 1,000 to 
fire to the forest 1,200 men or sometimes more. Each soldier hasto 
carry two to three stakes. They are assembled across 


Friendship of the foreign 
minister 


*Choladhara Phukan. 
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an area, previously earmarked, that is expected to have the maximum den- 
sity of wild animals. The troops make an enclosure around the area with 
fences made of the stakes brought by them. Outside the fence, a large scaffold 
like a giant watchtower is built for the king and his invitees to watch the 
show from a vantage point. After the arrival of these dignitaries, some men 
step inside the fence and set fire from all sides to the long dry straws, within 
which the trapped animals are hiding. The rising flames excite the animals 
which, in their rage and fury, try to escape from every side. As they throw 
themselves on the fence trying to break it, their dreadful howling and roaring 
fill the air. But instead of freedom, it is the spears held by the people posi- 
tioned outside the fence that pierce their bodies. Firing guns and darting 
arrows thrown by the amused king and his retinue spare no animal that 
passes back and forth below their scaffold. 

At last the hunt is over in a day as the flames eat up all the ferocious 
animals; thousands of wild buffaloes and elephants, quantities of tigers 
and rhinoceros are destroyed in an instant. It is a superb horror to see and 
to hear. It is the safety of the country and of the crops that authorise such 
bloody pleasure and, in fact, it is necessary. The various animals are in such 
great number and they multiply at such a rate that if they were not destroyed 
that way, the inhabitants would not be able to step out of their houses without 
risking their lives and the seeds would be eaten up as soonas they germinate, 

‘Three months had passed since my arrival in Gorgan. I spent my time 
amidst distractions and spectacles such as dancing, horse racing and animal 
fights that were often held at the court, but soon I got bored with it. 

I was impatient to return. Every time I saw the king, the ministers [8] 
and the elite whose support I tried to gain, I reminded them of the purpose 

of my visit. However, all my questions were 

shrewdly evaded and I could not get a positive an- 

Hated ofthe tate se Tha exberrammnentcame nage fan 2 gnc 

engagement rance of the fact (already decided in the King’s coun- 

cil) that should be refused the permission toset up 

afactory along with the freedom, privileges and prerogative necessary for its 

extension and usefulness. This decision was a well-kept secret and nobody 

dared to reveal it to me. My worries increased with each passing day, as my 
hopes on my entire mission were fading. 

Aninvitation to me from the king to attend a dance in his palace provided 
me the opportunity to discover his real intentions. During this dance, I poured 

out my heart while expressing my gratitude towards 
Regardinganeventuat HS Kind welcome and explaining the advantages 
ane that he would enjoy by forging an alliance with 
establishment my country. As I expressed my bitter regrets at 
having to go, I also told him that my duty was 
stronger than all these pleasures and I had no doubts that by giving me 
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the permission to leave now, he would still grant my nation the free entrance 
in his state and the permission to create a commercial establishment. Then I 
added that, if he had a cause to fight, to annihilate some enemies or any 
conquest to do, the alliance I was asked to propose 
could provide him withsome strong resources; one 

Argumentation of | Word from him would instantly bring him brave 

Chevalier soldiers for his assistance. It would give him artil- 
lery with cannons and as many arms and ammuni- 
tion as he desired, In return for all this, I simply 

asked for the freedom to do business in his state, which would in fact be an 
asset for his kingdom as it would bean advantage for his people, stimulating 
the export of their production and increasing the revenues from customs 
duties, 

The king seemed to give the most serious attention to what I was saying, 

but I noticed deep within him an embarrassment that did not foretell any- 
thing good. He maintained a profoundsilence fora 
while, likea man busy with his own thoughts. Then 
Delayed: ee the he told me that such an offer required the highest 
attention and he would tell me about his decision 

after careful consideration. He was leaving for a 
month to lead his army on the border to punish one neighbouring raja for 
some incursions that he had made on his territory. He would consider my 

offer upon his return. 

This situation upset me, more so as I was forced to delay my departure, 
But what saddened me the most was that I still remained [9] with the cruell- 
est uncertainty regarding the accomplishment of my purpose. Neverthe- 
less, I did not allow my worries to show and told him that, since it was the 
wishes of his majesty, I would wait for his return and to this I submitted 
with joy. 

Whilst I was with the king, talking so closely, I took the opportunity to 
mention some of my grievances to him. In this land, the suspicions towards 
foreigners are enormous. | was kept in my house, guarded by two hundred 

men, almost like a prisoner. Their job was to keep a 


Relaxation of the _ close eye on me and present an everyday report on 
Surveillance of the my behaviour, They were also ordered not to allow 
foreigners me to venture beyond the marked territory within 


which I was allowed to walk. I told the king that 
these precautions were insulting and if I deserved any confidence from him, 
he would remove these restrictions and allow me to go wherever I wished to 
during his absence. added that this was the only way to comfort me, as I was 
very sad to see him going. The king smiled and he told me kindly: “I would 
break the law of the state if I satisfy your desire by removing the guards at your 
house. Therefore, they will have to stay. But I shall issue the order to allow you free 
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access wherever you wish to go, provided some of them will always escort you. This 
is after all necessary for your own safety in a country where as a foreigner you are 
liable to get into trouble with the mob.” 

| offered to follow him in his war, thinking that if he allowed me to, I 
would get the opportunity tosee him often and eventually comecloser to the 

affairs of the state, But he refused in a very courte- 
ous manner, for some political or other réasons, A 
few days later he started his campaign, at the head 
of his army and taking all the ministers and key 
people of the court. |was somehow left on my own. 
I took the opportunity from this newfound freedom to go and see the country 
five to six leagues around, I was welcomed everywhere, always accompa- 
nied with my guards who did not bother me but always cared for all my 
needs, 

Itwas more than six weeks now since the king had left and his return was 
expected every day, until the news was received that the war was very hard 
and would last for several months, was overcome with grief, but in vain. In 

order to cheer myself up, I planned to go to China, a 

journey that could only enrich my knowledge. I 

Project of Chevalier to could reach the Great Wall in fifteen to twenty days 

Sand $ China by going up the river [?] until the point [10] where it 

isno more navigable. But from this point in China, 

Iwould have to cross the small kingdom of Kata’ located on the mountains 
along the Tibetan edge in the north-eastern part. 

Consequently, I sent a letter with presents to the raja of the country in 
order to get his authorisation. I received a positive answer and I decided to 
contact the prince chosen by the king to govern Gorgan in his absence. He 

responded that he could not let me go without the 
relevantorder from his master. I wroteto the king, but 

Project rejected by was faced with a kind and gentle reply that was in 

the king fact typical of his usual suspicious nature. He prob- 

ably feared that there was some secret motive hidden 

behind my planned trip. He wrote to me through the foreign minister that my 
impatience to leave his country saddened him and that the care and kindness he 
had showered on medid not deserve this type of behaviour. Moreover, he would 
be returning to the capital soon and if I still insisted on leaving, he would let me 
do so upon his return, although he disapproved of my decision to go to China 
through Katta,a land full of wild and ferocious peoples. I would be running a 

It is probably an expedition against the un-subjugated tribes. This campaign that 
lasted 6 months is not mentioned in the old Assamese chronicle of the dynasty (Tungkhungia 
Buranji, pp. 50-60). 

? Katta, in Burma, is on the western bank of the Iravadi, between 23°30’ and 25°7' 
north, and 95°6’ and 94°42’ east (see LLG. (1908), vol. XV, pp. 151-64). 


Military expedition of 
the king 
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risk by doing so and since I was sent by my nation to him, he considered it his 
duty to look after my safety. 

Although there were some political intentions in his obliging appear- 
ance, $0 full of kindness and friendship, he never disclosed them tome. That 
is how skilful this king was in governing his country. He was determined to 
never allow my nation to havea settlement in his kingdom, He tried to soften 
his refusal to my request with such gentle manners that there was no reason 
to get offended. Far from blaming him, one could not help but approve and 
admire such a wise and skilful attitude, that too towards a European nation, 
since, honestly speaking, Europeans are always dangerous for the countries 
which have the weakness to welcome them. As soon as the nation is allowed 
in, it wants to control, make war, rob and if it can, overthrow the master and 
the benefactor. So many examples like these can be cited from alll the Euro- 
pean nations established in India! The rest of the story will reveal thatit is on 
these basic principles that this court developed their suspicious attitude to- 
wards me. Be that as it may, upon receiving the letter Ijust mentioned, I had 
to give up my idea of going [11] to China and wait quietly for the return of the 
king. 

Atlast, after six months he returned. Two days later, he agreed to meet me 
so that I could congratulate him on his joyful arrival and the victories he had 
gained over his enemies. He welcomed me with his usual kindness; he also 

Sats told me that he would talk business with me an- 

iRetarn of the king, other day. | interpreted his word favourably and it 
aftersixmonths brightened up my hopes, but this optimism was 
shortlived. I was disillusioned after a long conver- 

sation with him, which drove us to discuss the wealth of his country. I saw 
an opportunity there to overstate the opulence of the gold mines existing 
within his territory. I told him that if he started extracting it, he would get 
treasures that would make him the most powerful man on earth. Since Mother 
Nature had already chosen him for such rich gifts, she would only repri- 
mand him for not taking profit out of it. This was met 

Ultimate intervention _ With the indifferent answer that he had neither the 
of Chevaller meansnor the manpower to embark on sucha task. 
Ipromptly offered him all the help he would need, 

saying that I would provide him with a European 

manpower that had the capacity of searching this metal in the depths of the 

earth, I added that this service would cost him only a small sum of money 
monthly. I said that he could thank me in return for helping him procure 
such an abundant source of wealth by allowing me, on behalf of my nation, 

the freedom to do business in his state. 

His answer was very frank and vivacious: “The interests that you hold in 

expressing yourselfin sucha manner, are so opposed to mine that it is impossible for 
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the two to match. All your words and methods are calculated so that they help you to 
succeed in your intentions, whereas I work towards protecting myself from them. | do 
not condemn this attitude of yours, in fact I praise it since 
it conforms to the obligations imposed on you by your 
mission, But Iwill declare my thoughts clearly to you in 
order to stop us from befooling each other. 

You must be finding strange the fact that a fundamental law of my kingdom 
forbids my subjects to make contacts with the outside world; foreigners are banned 
‘from entering into my kingdom. I agree with you that it would be foolishness or a 
‘crass mistake to deprive myself from the advantages that other states gain through 

the trade that they allow their subjects to carry out. If my 
He recalls the Mughal —_position were different, the situation here would be the 
invasion by Mic Jumlah same, But lam in a particular case, and this is only by 
Gee} giving up human kind, or by somehow keeping away 

from it, that I can keep my crown. Do you want evidence? I will give it to you. 

Going back toa time that is now far behind, in the past centuries, free trade was 
allowed between peoples from Bengal and the subjects of this kingdom. The perfidi- 
ous [12] Mughals abused it to acquire some sensitive inside knowledge of the coun- 
try, which soon [sic] drove them to think that it was easy to conquer it. The Delhi 
emperor, who then governed Bengal, was a young man thirsty for glory and full of 
ambitions. He appreciated the schemes provided to him by spies disguised as modest 
merchants. Ata time when it was least expected, my great grandfather received news 
that a huge army had reached our borders and was threatening to take over the state. 
He then decided to gather as many men as he could and formed an unhardened and 
undisciplined army. He led them to the battle himself. Unfortunately they were 
defeated and he survived by escaping. All seemed lost until the heavens acted in his 
favour. Illness settled in the camp of the enemy after its victory, causing great rav- 
‘ages and destroying it. Taking advantage of the enemy's weakness, an Assemese 
general captured what was left of them. All the enemies were either killed or made 
prisoners.* Although victorious, this event drove the kingdom close to ruin and 
taught us a lesson. Itis from that time onwards that entry to foreigners is absolutely 
forbidden, and that we stopped all business with them. My subjects are happier this 
‘way and as for myself, lam more tranguil, free from any ambition except to keep what 
Thave inherited from my fathers. 

try my best to keep peace with my neighbours. I never go to war without being 
{forced into it by their unfair pretensions and when there is no scope of compromise 
‘with them. My people have an affluent life style. The fertility of the soil gives them 
everything they desire with abundance. Clothes and subsistence are cheap. They 
have to pay very few taxes. The biggest burden on them, which is but indispensable, 
is that out of the three people composing a family, one should work for the state by 

"The sovereign alludes to the invasion of Assam by Mir Jumlah in 1662 (see J. Sarkar, 

History of Aurangzeb, vol. Ill (1928), pp. 146-82; SK. Bhuyan, Atan Buragohain, p. 22 sq. 
‘The Ahom king was then Jayadhvaj Singha, who reigned from 1648 to 1663. 
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building roads or doing other public works. The revenues of the crown are intrinsi- 
cally not very much but, if you consider the fact that I have very little expenses, then 
they are considerable. My land, cultivated by my subjects, provides more than what 

is necessary for the maintenance of my entire household, 

He insists on the besides my charities and the gratuities I give to my serv- 

richness of the country ants who serve my person with zeal and attachment. All 

that comesin gold and silverincreases my treasure every 

year. This provides the means to satisfy some of my luxurious fantasies, which 

‘consist in enriching [13] and beautifying my palace or adorning the women of my 
seraglio. 

What more can I desire? Would I not deserve to be judged insane if let myself be 
dazzled by all the gold that you flash in front of my eyes and that you offer to extract 
from the depths of the earth for my profit? Can you imagine what would happen if | 
‘make the mistake of listening to you? As per your condition, your nation would first 
settle itself in my state and soon your countrymen will control me. If any gold is 
found in these mines, which you are now using asa bait to achieve your means, then 
it will be impossible to hold back your cupidity. Without considering the laws of 
justice, you would start seizing them, and to maintain your illegitimate position in 
the land, you would even consider it necessary to usurp me. Ultimately I would lose 
everything that I now possess by running after something that is nothing but an 
illusion, 

Even though this speech, inspired by the laws of na- 
On the danger of foreign tureand by man’s distrust towards another man’s ambi- 
infiltrations tions, may not be to your taste, you should admit though 
that it is worthy of the wisdom of a prince who has been 
made to govern an empire and who works for the happiness and peace of his peoples. 
When you will return to your country, tell about this conversation to your fellow 
citizens. If they are fair, they will approve of my feelings and will not try to come and 
{force me to change the constitution of my government. They will not attempt to settle 
themselves by force on the territory of an independent prince who has never acted 
against them and from whom they have never had the opportunity to complain. 1 
have for you a particular attachment that I have never felt for any other foreigner and 
to prove it to you, l agree to let you stay in my capital for as long as you wish. | even 
allow you to return whenever you want and I would give the order at the border to let 
you free access to my land. But this is an exclusive indulgence that concernsonly 
yourselfand by no means your nation.” 

Thave to admit that I was stunned by the strength of such logic. I had 
nothing to plead and no argument against it. I took my leave with my head 
full of thoughts that perturbed me the entire night. I concluded that it was 

sensible for me to leave asearly as possible and that 

And refuses the success of my mission was in total despair. How- 
any eogegrmcat ever, I still fired the last shot. | offered five thousand 
rupees of presents to the first [14] vizier and 
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twenty five thousand to the foreign minister. I offered the same to the 
favourite of the king who was known to have some influence on the 
sovereign’s mind. I interested many others to my cause with different 
promises likely to seduce them. But all my efforts were in vain. 

The love for money, although quite high with these people who are as 
corruptas everywhere else, was weakened in this case because of their politi- 

cal safety. I only met with refusals from all sides 
and everywhere I received the same speech as the 
pista aha one delivered tome by the prince. It appeared that 
their minds were one with the king's. Realising then 
that I had no expectations left, | made the necessary preparations for my 
departure and asked for a final audience, which was granted. It was short, 
but the king, after withdrawing, called me into another apartment where he 
waited for me, He kept me for more than two hours during which time he 
repeated more or less what he had already told me. He added that the affec- 
tion he had for me made him consider my departure with pain, and that, if] 
wished to please him, then I should postpone it by a few days, since he 
wanted me to accompany him to Goaty, capital of 
Invitation from the king one of the main provinces of the kingdom that was 
toaccompanyhimto on my way. He invited me to accompany him to 
Gewabat whatis called the great sacrifice of the goddess ina 
much-revered pagoda, which attracted, every year, pilgrims in large num- 
bers from the extremities of the kingdom. I accepted his invitation and told 
him that I was very much flattered and grateful for it. 

After twenty-five days of navigation,’ we reached the city. Throughout 
the entire journey, similar hunts to the one I have described earlier had been 
organised for the king. But the one I liked the most was the one with the bird 
of prey known as baye.It is done on lakes which are covered with teals, 
ducks, wild goose and quantities of other bird species. A dozen of these 
perfectly trained bayes are released on the lake. In an instant they fly above 
the water, The other birds, apparently their nemesis, try to escape. Their 
numbers darken the air. Then, the bayes demonstrate the most pleasant of all 
shows. They rise in the sky as far as the eye can see, above all the other birds, 
then they swoop down on them, knock them over and bash them with their 
wings. These preys, seemingly unhurt but paralysed with fear, fall from all 
sides like hailstones. Small boats patrolling the lake pick them up. 

In less than two hours, which is the usual time 

Length of the required for this hunt, thousands of birds are brought 
journey :25 days to the feet of the king, The baye masters then disperse 
tocall back the birds. It is admirable to see how well 


*This royal journey and the parties and hunts that took place at every stop are 
mentioned in the old Assamese chronicle (Tungkungia Buranji, p. 50). 
*® Baz (H1), baj (Beng.), falcon, shah-baz, Spiraetus Cirrhatus (Crested hawk-eagle). 
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they obey their voice. Each one of them [15] unmis- 

takably recognises the man who takes care of them. 

Falcon hunt They land on the master’s fist and, as a reward, each 

isgivena bird that he has caught, after it has been cut 

open through the middle of the stomach. The aye darts on it and quenches its 

thirst with the blood. These hunting birds are rare and found only on the 

highest hills, from where the people fetch them from their nests during the 

season and trade in them. If well trained, they can be sold for up to one thou- 
sand écus" each. 

Goaty is one of the largest cities of the kingdom.” A viceroy governs the 
province; he came on two occasions to pay his respects to his sovereign. The 
city is located at the foot of a hill on the bank of the [Barampoutou]." On the 
top of this hill is the much-revered pagoda."'I asked the permission of the 
king to attend the sacrifice and he agreed, What a surprise it was to see an 
immense park surrounded with fences containing a couple (male and fe- 
male) each of all species of quadrupeds and birds known in the entire king- 
dom, All the governors of the provinces and the chiefs of the villages have to 
provide their share and send it to the pagoda every three years. When the 
time arrives for the sacrifices, this entire fauna isimmolated at the altar of the 
goddess, In the past, it was not only animals that had their throats cut, but 
also a man and a woman," who were part of the ceremonials. What was 

astonishing was thatall the families hurried to pro- 
Guwahati vide these victims, Each one considered it as a ben- 
ediction from heaven and as an action that is the 
most virtuous and commendable. The grandfather of the king, a genius of a 
man, free from these ghastly superstitions, was the first to abolish these bar- 
baric practises. 


learned the origins, motives and circumstances of this ceremony by ques- 
tioning some of the temple priests, the learned folks 
Temple of Kamakhya and the king himself. They told me that the prac- 
tise was established a long time back upon the 
order of the goddess herself. The goddess de- 
manded from the king of Assem, the founder of the monarchy, that such 

French money, a coin of gold or silver. 

™ Guwahati. 

“Brahmaputra. 

+4 Itis the temple of the goddess Kamakhya, on the Nilachala Hill, about 5 km to the 
west of Guwahati. According to the Kalikapurana, it would be there that the genital parts 
of the goddess Sati had fallen after her body had been cut into pieces. 

18 It is commonly believed that it is in this province that Assamese Tantrism origi- 
nated. The temple bears the mark of this influence; it was famous for its animal offerings, 
often accompanied with human sacrifices. The Koch king, Naranarayana, in 1565, on the 
day of the consecration of the shrine, offered 140 human heads to the goddess (D.C. 
Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, vol. XIV, No. 
1, 1948, pp.15-17). It could be the balidana (offering of oblations) advised by the Kalikapurana 
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sacrifices be done for her glory, simultaneously warning him thatas long as 
he and his successors faithfully executed this or- 
‘Animals! immolations der, the kingdom would enjoy all kinds of happi- 
ness and prosperity. But that, on the contrary, fail- 
ure to abide by this would result in all kinds of dis- 
eases to befall the kingdom whose inhabitants will suffer unimaginable 
scourges, besides plague and hunger.” The bizarre connection between the 
tradition of the sacrifice of the Assemese and the 
one of Abraham makes one think about a possible 
Origin of these customs connection between the two peoples. Perhaps the 
former had a notion of the latter and perhaps one cre~ 
ated the other. I leave it [16] to those who are well 

versed 
in the knowledge of Antiquity to discover if this conjecture is likely to have any 
foundation, To achieve it, one would have to go back to the time when the 
Assemese started forming a nation and to find out from where they descended. 
The common explanation of the origin of this race, similar to all nations, 
is wrapped up in so many fables and so obscure that it is impossible to see 
through it. The Assemese sincerely assure that the current king is the 192nd 
ofhis family, * without any interruptionsin the lineage and that the founder 
of this historical dynasty was sent by heaven to the people, He had come 
down ona thick cloud amidst lightning and thunder, armed with a sceptre 
anda crown, holding in his hand a book of their religion and the code of laws 
by which they have been governed since then. If, instigated by an investiga- 
tive and rational mind, one asks them what could be the character of a king 
who came down in this manner, they would give a straight answer saying 
that he was a divine king. One would then raise the questions of the connec- 
tion between his immortality and the annual celebration of his death, Their 
answer is that he was made of two substances, one divine and the other 
material, As a material body, he was submitted to the ordinary course of 


(67,1-6): “Afterwards one should do a balidana that will make the goddess happy... Birds, 
turtles, alligators, goats, boars, the buffalo, the lizard, le sosa (?) and the nine species of deer, the 
yak, the spotted antelope, the hare and the lion, fishes and the ones own blood, are considered as 
oblations... If one cannot obtain them, horses and elephants are offered instead; goats, sarabhas 
and men are respectively considered as oblation, great oblation and very great oblation” (Van 
Kooij, Worship of the Goddess according to the Kalikapurana, part 1, p. 52). 

™ The account of Chevalier is interesting, because it is generally believed that it was 
Gaurinatha Singha who banned these practises (1780-95) (Das J., op.cit, p. 35). If we follow 
Chevalier’s account, it will then be Gadadhar Singha (1681-96), grandfather of Rajesvara 
Singha, who would have put an end to the human sacrifices. 

™ During the time when he was viceroy in Guwahati, Harnatha Senapati Phukan (who 
died in 1784) would have made more than one thousand offerings to the temple, mainly 
buffaloes, goats, pigeons, and other animals, with the aim of pacifying the gods responsible 
for the sufferings in the province (SK. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 222). 

™ In fact, Rajeshvara Singha (who reigned from 1751 to 1769) was the 33rd king of the 
Ahom dynasty (ibid., p. 614). 
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nature, and ultimately got destroyed. Once the prescribed time arrived, he left 
his human form and returned to heaven to reunite with his divine essence, 
leaving to his posterity the task of ruling on earth. His descendants enjoy the 
same divinity and, like him, only leave their human form when they aban- 
don this world after their workis completed. Itis because of this belief that we 
could probably attribute the pompous titles given to the kings of Assem. They 
are called: The God King who never walks on the earth, as he is worthy of being 
carried, 


‘As descendants from the blood of a god, these kings combine both tempo- 
ral and spiritual powers; they are king and pontiff and decide about reli- 
gious matters, besides other affairs oftheir kingdom. Through this grotesque 
fable, based on ignorance and superstition, we nevertheless suppose that 
these peopleshave formerly had a feebleand false notion about Jesus Christ, 
who, although a god, wanted to subject himself to the pains, sufferings and 
vicissitudes of a human being. I do not think however that the kings of As- 
sam have, about their existence, the same faith as their subjects, What con- 
firms this idea is the love they have for their own lives, the precautions they 
take to involve all the people of their house for their longevity. When the king 
dies, his body is placed in a large and magnificent tomb” [17] where his, 
cooks, doctors, officers and in fact all the people who serve him are shut up 
along with him, The entrance is then walled up and these miserable people 
perish of hunger and thirst or indulge in cannibalism. This barbaric custom 
does not prevent the prince from finding servants, The madness of men and 
their ambitions make them desire and seek with fervour this type of position, 
Which makes them enjoy a great degree of respect, honour and credit amongst 
their fellow citizens, 

. Let us go back to the ceremony of sacrifices, the 

ee weet fremwhich we deviated. 


Justas they were about to start, [entered inside 

the temple where the victims are brought one after 
the other during nine days and beheaded in front of the idol. It represents a 
woman of a gigantic stature, made of solid gold, as Ihave been assured. She 
Wears a crown on her head, holds a book in one hand and a sabre in the 

In the Tarikh-iAsham (p. 98), that describes the expedition of Mir Jumlah in Assam, 
we can read the following description: 

“When it is one of the princes who has lost his life, a big excavation is dug for him, then 
his wives and servants are killed, and they are thrown in the pit with the executed elephants, 
some utensils of gold and silver, a pelisse, a carpet, few clothes, provisions, in fact all that 
could be useful for a leaving of a few years. After burying these people and these things next 
to the deceased, the excavation is filled with enormous poles, so that the underground edifice 
should not be destroyed for a long time. Next to the grave are kept a torch, some oil anda man 
in charge to maintain a light and keep it burning continuously. When the nabab heard about 
this tradition of burying the dead, he opened about ten of them; vessels and utensils of the 
value of almost nine thousands rupees were thus excavated..." According totheold Assamese 
chronicles that describe the royal funeral rituals, the servants of the sovereign were buried 
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other. Around her are quantities of other figures representing angels or sub- 
ordinate divinities. Looking at her feet, we can see that she is stepping on 
many creatures, which I have been told represent demons. A multitude of 
yellow copper torches were lit around the altar made of ivory and encrusted 
with golden strips. There, varieties of aromatic wood were burning, spread- 
ing a very pleasant fragrance. 

The king was sitting on a magnificent throne and presiding over the cer- 
emony, He held in his hand, a book containing all the customs and practises. 

When everything was ready, Isaw two gigantic el- 

ephants being escorted to the feet of the altar, The 

iols king immediately got down from his throne and, 

after bowing to the goddess, prayed to her to bless 

his kingdom and his people. He asked her to receive with kindness, and asa 

mark of gratitude, his offerings. The prayer over, the two elephants were 

brought back to the front yard of the temple, an immense area of one league in 

square surrounded by walls, It was there that they succumbed under the 

sword of the executioner after being tied up by the four feet and the trunk 

with enormous iron chains between four columns where they were chained 
so tightly that they could not move. 

Then came the rhinoceros, tigers, buffaloes and quantities of other ani- 
mals [18] of all kinds and all were subjected to the 
same ritual. When the sacrifice of the quadruped, 

Throat cutting lasting for several days, is over, comes the one of the 

ofivictin volatiles and finally the one of the fishes. The large 

numbers of people that fill up all the yards of the 

temple and surrounding areas seize the meat. They eat one part and keep the 

other after drying them up in the sun. Each one takes some portion to his 

house; superstition and credulity attribute to it some wonderful effects for the 
soul as well as for the body. 

This celebration brings in large amounts of money and food to the temple 
priests, Even the poorest inhabitant of the kingdom has prepared himself so 
that he could make his offerings. Those from the villages, who cannotattend 
the sacrifice send their donations through others and they could be assured 
of the carrier’s honesty. The temple is cared for by more than two thousand 
priests dedicated to its worship, besides a great number of young girls, the 
most beautiful of the kingdom, devoted to dance in front of the altar during 
the days of the celebrations. Priests make with them what they do with the 
meat, leaving of them only the aroma, and making a show of the delicious 
alive in the grave with his corpse. Rudra Singha (1696-1714) abolished this practise but it 
is probable that it was still in use in the middle of the 18th century and, according to the 
excavations made in 1846, it would have existed until a more recent period. All this information, 


extracted from The Deodhai Assam Buranji (pp. XVI-XVII), has been provided by Professor 
‘Alamendu Guha and Indrani Ray from the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences in Calcutta. 
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moments that they spend in their arms. However, we have to give them credit 
for the fact that they willingly share their pleasures with those who are tempted 
and who have the capacity to pay them. As soon as the deal is over, these 
charming priestesses, with the most beautiful faces and shapes, with the 
fairest complexion and the brightest colours that 
nature has ever produced inany country of the uni- 
Priests and temple _VerSe, come to initiate the [novice] to the mysteries 
dancing girls of love, It is then that, submerged by rapture and 
blackout, bodies tenderly merge and allow their 
souls to fade away. These souls, scarcely back from such a sweet lethargy, 
immediately miss this wonderful feeling and, burning with a new fire, plunge 
again their bodies into it. 

It is there really that nature should be pleased and satisfied with its 
creation. It is there too that it finds ever-burning hearts, always ready to 
pay the first of the tributes that it imposes on humanity and all living 
creatures, 


The temple is a vase [sic] of a surprisingly enormous size” and I do not 
know of any such structure in the entire of Europe that can [19] be com- 
pared to it. It is perhaps also the richest of the world, judging by the quan- 
tity of gold that has been accumulated there throughout the centuries, The 
source of such vast riches lies in the vow that a devoted king made to the 
goddess at a time when the kingdom was being afflicted by a certain calam- 
ity. This vow was to present her with as many golden animals as the ones 
that were immolated during the great sacrifice and with the same shapes 
and resemblances. In case his life was not long enough or if his wealth did 
to permit him to fulfil his promise, he should direct his descendants to do 
the same, on pain of malediction. The tradition adds that immediately after 
this vow was made, the scourge that afflicted the people, stopped. What is 

certain is that all princes that succeeded since then, 

made it a law and a duty to carry out this act of 

Desatonct piety. It is also since then that one part of the state 

pee expenses was dedicated to it. Therefore it is diffi- 

cult to count the amount of golden animals placed 

~ The temple dancing gil appear particularly during the festival of Devuddhoan, 

lnked tothe worship ofthe snakegocdess Mana. And itis a very well appreciated show 

to see these young girls who themselves perform their movements in front of the goddess 

(Das, Folklore, pp. 97-9). The puritan Robinson (R.D.A.A , p. 258) tells us that towards 

1840, the temple employed about 500 women to do these obscene dances: “Here the most 

abominable rites are practised, and the most licentious scenes exhibited, which it is hardly 

possible to suppose the human mind, even when sunk to the very lowest depths of 
depravity, could be capable of devising”. 

® According to the tradition, a prince from the time of the Mahabharata, named 

Naraka, would have built the temple. Destroyed during the Muslim invasion, it was re- 

built in 1565 by the Koch king, Naranarayana. Sculptures from the 8th to the 17th century 

were found there (see A.S.R., 1923-4, pp. 80-1; 1924-5, pp. 100-1; 1930-4, p. 129; 1936-7, 

pp. 60-1). 
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around the temple. I have seen elephants, rhinoceros of medium and even 
small sizes, and quantities of life sized replicas of other species. The king 
added two golden stags, as big as the ones we have in our forests in Europe, 
to this treasure, Although all these statues are hollow and the gold is of a very 
pale colour, the entire collection as a whole represents a treasure of great 
value, We cross very large enclosures before entering the main temple enclo- 
sure, The priests, the priestesses and the servitors live there. In front of the 
first gate there is a large terrace made of stone; large steps in the centre lead to. 
magnificent square pond that has a surface measuring more than a quarter 
ofa league from each side, which is also cut in stone. There, the priests and 
the priestesses offer their ablutions. All around this pond there are some 
magnificent paths, giving an impregnable shade and cutting off the rays of 
thesunshine. In various points are placed beautiful rest rooms for the priests 
and their charming companions to refresh them- 
selves; there, exhausted from the process of wor- 
ship, they relax together by employing this idle time 
Baclooures in useful regeneration. A priestess who becomes 
pregnantis neither punished nor dishonoured, she 
simply stops performing her holy duties, The order 
of the priests takes care of the child, and gets the mother married. She hon- 
ours her husband in the same manner as the greatest lords of the court, when 
the king allows them to marry the children he had from his concubines. 


[20] After witnessing all what Ijust related, Ijudged it was time toleavea 
country where my almost forced stay had held me back for nearly fifteen 
months, But, when I was ready to leave (in May 1757), [received the disturb- 

ing news that war had been declared between 

France and England and that the English had 

Pond crossed the Ganges with a fleet and forces under 

the command of Admiral Watson” and Colonel 

Clive.” I earned that they had taken back Calcutta 

from the Moor who had defeated them the previous year, that they had de- 
clared war on the nabab* Surajah-{dolat]® and defeated him, to finally take 
control of Chandernagore. All these unfortunate events put me in great em- 
barrassment. I was ina dilemma regarding the decision that I should take on 
my next course of action. Going back to Bengal represented for me the risk of 
being arrested, looted and jailed by the English. I told the king about my 
position. He was very touched and displayed his sympathy in the most gra- 
cious manner. But, at the same time, he declared, 

with the honesty he always had with me, that he 


“ReEaglshcwceces, could notoffer me refuge in his country despite his 
(May 1757) affection and special consideration. His principal 
concem was the peace of his kingdom and the safety 

of hiscrown. 
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“Ifyou stay here,” he told me, “I have to fear that the English conquerors claim 
you as an enemy of their nation. If I hand you over, I violate the laws of hospitality; 
T betray my friend and I cover myself with shame and dishonour. If protect you, as 
I would be obliged by honour and inclined to do, I bring upon myself a war that will 
cause the misfortune of my subjects and which can lead to the ruin ofmy crown. | do 
not delude myself about my own power, 1am very well aware, on the contrary, of all 
my weaknesses which do not allow me to fight against Europeans, whose superiority 
is well-known to me. Under such circumstances, lam duty-bound to myself, and more 
so tomy kingdom. If therefore you have for me all the feelings ofattachment that you 
say you possess, you would relieve me by leaving. Go promptly, I will be at peace 
only when I know you are out of my state.” 
End of the stay Thad no arguments to sucha speech, admired 
{in Assam him rather than blaming him, but it increased my 
anxiety. Nevertheless, I could not hesitate anymore. 
After taking my leave from the prince, I started out and in fifteen days, I 
reached the border of Bengal. There I learned that [21] the entire country was 
filled with trouble and confusion, that the terror of the English name had 
spread everywhere, that the nabab himself feared it to such an extent that he 
lost his bravery. But also learned that he wasstill heading a powerful army, 
and that he had with him a small corps of the French from Chandernagore. In 
order to have the confirmation of this news and to find out if the factory of 
Dacca still existed, I wrote to Mr. Courtin® who was the chief there and from. 
whom I had not received any letters for a long time. His response was that I 
could safely go to Dacca and that I had nothing to fear. I then resolved to take 
this direction and renounced the plan I had conceived of taking refuge in 
Tibet under the protection of a king who had recently sent me a letter of 
gratitude for a favour I had done to one of his ambassadors with the king of 
Assem, This was during my stay inGorgan. 
This ambassador, a Tartar of origin and charac- 
Return to Bengal ter, had intended to make his negotiations success- 
ful by using threat rather than persuasion. He had 


® Charles Watson(1714-57),commander-in-chief of the English fleet in India from 1754 
to 1757, defeated the pirate Angre of Gheriya on the 13 February 1756, He then came to 
Bengal with Clive, after the tragedy of the Black Hole, and re-seized Calcutta, Hugli, 
Chandernagore and helped Clive in Plassey. He died on 16 August 1757 (Buckland, 
Dictionary, p. 442). 

2 Robert Clive (1725-74), arrived in Madras in 1744, took Arcot on 31August 1751 
and then returned to England, where he stayed from 1753 to 1756. He was then sent to 
Bengal at the end of 1756 where he won the battle of Plassey on 23 June 1757. Appointed 
Governor of Bengal, he obtained from the emperor the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
‘on 12 August 1765 and left in 1767. Slandered by his enemies, he killed himself on 22 
November 1774 (Buckland, Dictionary, pp. 85-6; Lawford, Clive, Proconsul of India). 

* Navab (H.), nabab (Beng.), a viceroy or governor. 

 Siraj-ud-daulah (1731-57), became nahab of Bengal on 9 April 1756; he seized Cacutta 
‘on 20 June and was responsible for the tragedy of the Black Hole. Defeated in the battle of 
Plassey, he escaped, but he was caught and assassinated on 4 July 1757. 
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alienated people from him with his attitude and brought upon him a great 
dislike from the first vizier. This resulted ina terrible hatred between the two 
men, something that soon became public. One day, the ambassador hap- 
pened to be presentat the audience of the king; there he strongly accused the 
vizier of bad faith, betrayal and insulted him in the most outrageous manner. 
The vizier answered back in the same tone and the Tibetan ambassador 
pulled out his sabre to behead him, but he was stopped. The vizier then 
bowed down to his master, asking for vengeance. The king, disconcerted 
with what was happening in front of him, but al- 
ways maintaining his principle to keep peace with 
his neighbours, simply reprimanded the ambassa- 
dor severely. He told him that the sole reason for not 
punishing his attitude as he deserved, was his po- 
sition and the master he had the honour to represent. Moreover, he gave the 
ambassador a deadline of four days to leave his state and never to return. 
This firm speech lowered the ferocity of the Tartar. He left, but fearing the 
vengeance of the vizier, he approached me (aswe 
inka ibaa anauaee had maintained some relations before) and re- 

e Tibetan am! quested me to give him refuge for two days in my 

who had badly behaved Jace. agreed but brought this to the knowledge of 

the king, who was quite happy with the situation, 

since he feared that his vizier might attempt some undesirable actions against 

his [22] enemy, Twenty-four hours later, with the consent of the king, the 

ambassador left with his retinue and a few soldiers he had asked me to 

provide him for his safety who would accompany him up toa place where he 
could feel that he was out of danger. 

Once he reached his master, he painted the court of Assem with the dark- 
est colours , which angered him to such an extent that he was determined to 
declare war with the king. At the same time, the account he gave about the 

slight obligation he had towards me resulted in the 
And hadto be put under letter of gratitude that I just mentioned. This was 
the protection of _given tome upon my arrival on the border of Bengal 
Chevalier where the messenger had been waiting for several 
days. The gist of his letter contained views on the 
indignity done to him in the person of his ambassador and his determination 
tomake war upon Assemand devastate the entire kingdom. He was inviting 
me to join him and to put our forces together. If wanted to come to him he 
would send the necessary horses and people to escort me and then we would 
~*¥jJean-lgnace Courtin, son of Catherine Colin and Francois Courtin, knight, lord of 
Nanteuil. He was the chief of the French factory in Dhaka. When the nabab of this city took 
possession of the English factory, after the seizure of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daulah, in June 
1756, he hosted for two months the English employees, which brought him the gratitude of 
the chiefs of the East India Company when he found himself na difficult position (see H.T.F.B. 
pp. 132-7). 


Plan to go and meet 
Courtin in Dhaka 
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plan the best strategy to be followed. He would give me the freedom to estab- 
lish factories, in the name of my nation, wherever I would like in his state. I 
could do the same in the kingdom of Assem after conquering it. Politically 
speaking, this offer and the advantages that came with it could have been 
considered under other circumstances, but after the developments in Bengal 
and the loss of Chandernagore, I could noteven think aboutit. I gave a very 
polite reply, filled with gratitude towards his kind 
Invitation toa military Words, regretting that I was unable to act without 
expedition against _‘ the consent of my superiors. | added that I was 
Assam going to explain the situation to them and would let 
him know the result. In the meantime, I prayed him to maintain his good 
disposition towards my nation and promised that I would surely goand pay 
my respects to him as soon as the circumstances would be favourable. I sent 
his messenger away with this response and carried on my journey to Dacca. 


As was approaching Rangamaty,” learned that the nabab of this place, 
ready to take advantage of this period of anarchy and confusion in the coun- 
try, had formed a plan to arrest me and my fleet under the pretext of collecting 
duties on the goods that [24] was supposedly bringing back from Assem. I 
wrote to him immediately to find out his intentions and enclosed a present 
with my letter. His response was honest but concealed. He said that such an 
idea had never crossed his mind, that he was my friend and desired to prove 

it tome by inviting me tocome and rest for a day at 

But not possible under his place. When I received the letter, my arkaras (a 

the current type of spy),* who I had sent to Rangamaty to gather 

ecmaaneh information, told me that the nabab had assembled 

his troops and that he was keeping many well- 

juipped boats ready in order to arrest me. I pre- 

tended not to be aware of this, but I stayed on my guard and took the neces- 

sary precautions in order not to fall into his trap. | arranged all my boats ina 

line, On each boat, I placed as many armed people as possible, from my 

limited resources. I stayed at the rear with my bazara® that carried six smail 

canons of half a pound each. In this way, I took care to remain in the middle 
of theriver. 


‘As soon as I was in sight of the fortress of 

eae tole Rangamaty, Isaw ten armed boats leaving the bank 
Soaponty and rowing towards us quickly. Ilet them get closer. 

They attacked my frontboats and had already seized 

two of them, when my bazara reached their range. My small canons, loaded 
with grapeshots, made butchery of their boats filled with men. All escaped 
after releasing their victims. While leaving, they fired afew shots but did not 


” Rangamaty. In February 1763, the faujdar of the place was Sayyid Jalal Bukhari 
(CPC, vol. I, Nos. 1689 and 1697). 
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ham anyone. Icarried on my route peacefully and they did not dare to re- 


pee days later, I reached Dacca” after a journey that had lasted for 
almost two years and had ruined me. It cost me more than forty thousand 
rupees in expenses, spenton special presents that I had offered to the court of 
‘Assem to make myself informants and friends, I never claimed this money 
back, first because I did not succeed in my mission and second, as we know 
from the narration that I just made, it would have been impossible for me to 
acquire it, given the disposition of minds and the state of the government. 
Nevertheless, I judged that this failure, combined with the current unfortu- 
nate circumstances under which the Company was at the end of the war, 
would simply expose me toa refusal. I, therefore, preferred to suffer this loss 
in silence. 


Arrival in Dhaka 
after two years of 
absence 
(16 or 17 June 1757) 


** Harkarah (H.), a messenger. 
» Bajara (H., Beng), travelling boat commonly used on the Ganges. 
°° He reached Dhaka on 16 or 17 June, according to Courtin (H.T.F.B,, p. 139). 
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[25] I found M, Courtin in Dacca with his garrison of seven Europeans 
soldiers, two employees of the company (Mr. Goularde’ and Mr, Mayer’), 
a surgeon, a chaplain and twenty [topazes] i.e. 

Factory of Dhaka Christian soldiers descendent from the ancient 
abandoned by Courtin Portuguese. He was preparing to leave the factory, 
a}ene i727) which he feared would be attacked and captured 

by the English. His intention was to go to 

[Moxoudabad] to be near the nabab. To refresh myself from the long and 
painful journey I had just been through, I decided to join his campaign.‘ We 
had an imposing fleet, judging by the number of boats. There were more 
than forty, including three big and well-armed bazaras. Thus we managed 
to cross all the places without any obstacles, The 
boats were richly loaded with Company property 


large artillery but little ammunition. Along the 

journey, we intercepted all the boats that we came 
across in order to intercept any letters that could come from [Moxoudabad]. 
This kept us aware of all that was happening in the capital between the 
nabab and the English. 


We learned that the English had established a 
camp with their army in the plains of Palassy, 
which was located about six leagues away. We also 
learned that one of the nababs was in a position to 
fight and that a battle could start at any moment. 


YE, Gaudart (Catalogue des manuscrits, vol. 1, p. 320, No. 836 and vol. Il, p. 180, No. 
2660) shows documents from 1785 mentioning Gourlade as administrator of the new 
French Company. 

* Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 139) does not write Mayer, but Bayer (probably a relative of Brayer, 
who commanded the French fleet in Patna from October 1755 to December 1756 (E. Gaudart, 
Catalogue des manuscripts, vol. II1, pp. 53, 55, 66, Nos. 2388, 2391, 2411). 

Topaz, topass, a name used in the 17th and 18th centuries for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent and Christian profession (Hobson-Jobson, pp. 933-4). 

“On these wanderings, see Courtin’s version, in S.C. Hill, Three Frenchmen in Bengal and in 
the recent book by F. de Grailly, Lin réve francais du Bengale. They left Dacca on 22 June. Courtin 
(H.T.F.B,, p. 139) points out that he had 35 boats and was escorted by Chevalier, Gourlade, 
Brayer, asurgeon,a chaplain, 8 European soldiers, 17 topazes, 4 or 5 employees of the Company 
and about 25 to 30 guards or servants. 


Bhagabanagola on the 
right bank of the Padma 
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We hastened our march tobe there on time, but upon reaching Baguangola,$ 
a trading post only two leagues away from Moxoudabad, we learned that 
the nabab had been defeated just the day before. He had to escape and 
abandon all his people because of the most indignant betrayal by his father- 
in-law, Mir Jafar,* who was in command of an army corps of twenty 
thousand men, which was the main force behind the army. This traitor 
joined the English at the time of the battle and, from this moment onwards, 
the entire region became the centre of general 
disorder and rout. 

Fissoey G3 Jone 1757) The nabab paid dearly in this action for the 
mistake he made by taking the deceitful adviceof 
his father-in-law, who urged him to fight. If, as he 

‘was supposed to, he had been patient enough to wait for the arrival of 

M, [Law]? who was coming from Patna with four hundred Europeans and 
was already in Rajmol* (about four days away from Palassy’ ), the 
circumstances would have been different. 

Mir Jafar, fearing their arrival, had forced the nabab to fulfil his duty 
without being suspected. If the original plan had been implemented, then 
the army of the nabab would have acquired superiority against the English, 
whose strength consisted of six hundred Europeans, three thousand sepoys"” 
and the hopes placed on the treacherous plot. They would not have been 
able to resist this onslaught. They would have lost and, far from attempting 
any further action, they would have had no other resort but to board their 
boats hurriedly and go back to Calcutta, where the nabab would have 
pursued them. From there, they would probably [26] have been chased away 
for the second time. But destiny holds the fate of the empires in her hands 
and on that day she decided to give the kingdom of Bengal to the English. 
They entered Moxoudabad in triumph and as an execution of the treaty 
made between them and Mir Jafar, they proclaimed him nabab as the prize 
of his dishonour. The nabab Surajah d’Owlah escaped as fast as he could in 
the direction of Patna, a province that was still faithful to him, but was 
arrested after two days. He was then taken to Mir Jafar and assassinated 
soon after in his prison, by the own hands of Mironne, son of Mir Jafar. 


* Baguangola, located on the right bank of the Padma, to the north of Murshidabad. 

‘Mir Jafar became nabab in June 1757, but in 1760 he was replaced by Qasim Ali Khan; 
he got his position back in 1763 and died on 5 February 1765 (0.B.D., p. 188). 

Jean Law, nephew of the famous financier, arrived in Pondicherry in 1741, When the 
English took Chandernagore on 14 March 1757, he brought together all the French that had 
managed to escape and offered his services to the Mughal emperor. He narrated his brilliant 
‘excursion (1757-61) in his Memoirs published by A. Martineau. 

*Rajmahal. 

*Palasi, Plassey: the battle took place on 23 June 1757. 

™ Sipahi (H1), a native soldier, disciplined and dressed in the European style. 

"Siraj-ud-Daulah was assassinated on 4 July 1757,0n the order of Miran, son of Mir Jafar. 
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Mr. [Law] heard about these unfortunate events in 
Role played by Law de Rajmol, where he was detained by the most 
Lauriston obstinate of headwinds; he promptly returned to 
Patna and then entered Hindustan to embark on 
the glorious campaigns that the entire empire and 
its peoples witnessed. He joined the Prince Ali-gohor,” the reigning emperor, 
who bestowed on him the highest consideration and the utmost trust. 

He was declared Adjutant-General of the empire and raised to the dignity 
of Bocir,” which is the second highest position in the court, after the one of 
the great vizier. He participated in many fights against the enemies of the 
prince, won many forts and swooped down upon Patna, where he had 
previously made secret relations, He would have captured it offguard if it 
were not for the rash action of one of his generals, who fired a canon at the 
time when ladders were being placed on the walls of the city. The sound of 
the canon raised the alarm and the garrison rushed to defend the rampart. 
It ended in failure."* 

The attackers had to leave, but this did not stop the general from holding 
the English in check on the border for many years, If the help he had asked 
from Pondicherry had arrived, it is more than probable that he would have 
taken back Bengal assisted by the forces of the prince, the government and 
the independent chiefs who were unhappy with the current state of affairs; 
these chiefs refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of either Mir Jafar or 
the English. 

To return to our situation, our embarrassment was extreme, We did not 
know what course of action or what route to take, We feared that the English, 
being aware of our position, could send a detachment to arrest us at any 
time. I therefore suggested to Mr. Courtin to go to Tibet, where my relations 
with the king could offer us a way of escape. He agreed. We reached 
Dinaspour™ without any ill encounters. Dinaspour is the capital city of a 
province that bears the same name and is governed by a raja" dependent 
on Bengal. On our way, we seized a boat flying the English flag [27], in 
which we found twentyseven thousand rupees. We took this to cover our 
expenses, but were later forced to return the sum to the owner. 

Our fleet had hardly anchored in the mouth of the river of Dinaspour, 

"Ali Gauhar, who became the emperor Shah Alam. 


™ Bathshi (Pers, H.), a paymaster-general and commander-in-chief. 

™ On the siege of Patna, in April 1760, see the description by Law de Lauriston 
(Mémoire, pp. 430-4). 

™ Dinajpur, capital of the province governed by Raja Ram, who, according to R. Orme 
(History, vol. Il, p. 285), “with much timidity, was a good man”. The fleet went up the river 
Pumabhaba and Tista. According to Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 14), they reached the city on 10 July. 


**Raja (H.), a king, a prince. 
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when we saw a multitude of boats escaping the bank rapidly. We presumed 
that it was our arrival that raised the alarm. To be sure of this, M. Goularde 
and I took a small boat and went up theriver. We 

learned from people whose fear had overstated the 

meeting with we situation that a large English corps was arriving. 
Company As this was a possibility, we returned to our fleet 

to tell them the news when we saw, on the bank, a 

European wearing a red uniform with yellow turnups and facings 
accompanied by an English sepoy. They were gesturing at us. Feeling 
ashamed of running away from these two men, we returned to them despite 
the apprehension that they could well be accompanied with some soldiers, 
Wealighted from the boat and started walking in their direction, When we 
were at a rifle range from them, they started aiming at us. We did the same 
still walking in their direction and warned them to put their weapons down 
lest we shoot them. Fear overcame them and they surrendered. What a 
surprise it was when we recognised a French soldier who was at the battle 
of Palassy and who, after escaping, was wandering about aimlessly, The 
sepoy was a deserter from the army of Mr. de Bussy. He identified himself 
and then asked for mercy: we agreed and since he did not want to join us in 
ourjourney, we let him goa few dayslater. We went 

back to the fleet with our two prisoners and the 


‘Threat from next day, we continued on our journey. We were in 
Ram Nath sight of the palace of the raja located on the 
riverbank, when we saw a multitude of armed 

people on the shores. 


We suspected that they intended to stop us from passing. A moment 
later, a man told us that he was sent by the raja to warn us that he had 
received orders from Moxoudabad to arrest us; orders that he was unwilling 
to execute for he found them distasteful. He begged us not to insist on passing 
and advised us to go back from where we came and take another route.” 
The response from Mr. Courtin was that nothing in the world could divert 
us and that we were determined to open a way for ourselves and against 
anybody who would dare to oppose us. As proof of this threat, we unloaded 
two cannons of six pounds that we pointed towards 
the palace of the raja and threatened to fire them to 
Firmness of Courtin allow the passage of our boats if attacked. 
Simultaneously, we told the man that, at the first 

sign of hostility, we would turn the palace into 
ashes [28] and bury him under its ruins. This firmness produced the desired 
result, We saw a second messenger arriving, all shaking; he came on behalf 
1 The raja could have got them arrested, because he had an army of more than five 


thousand men but, conciliating, he sent a messenger to tell them to pretend to be English, 
which apparently solved the problem (Courtin, H.T.F.B., p. 141). 
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of the raja, imploring us not to make war with them and pointing out that we 
were free to go wherever we wanted and that the raja offered to give usall the 
assistance we might need. I wanted to take advantage of his fear and make 
use of him, The first cannon shot would have extracted from him some big 
amounts of money that we could have used to recruit more troops and 
strengthen our position. But we contented ourselves with peacefully con- 
tinuing on ourway. 

Wearrived in Couche Bahar,"*a principality that 
stretches up to the feet of the mountains of Bhutan 
or great Tibet and is dependent both on this 
kingdom and on Bengal. We discovered that a war 
had started between the raja," young man of 
fourteen years, and his uncle who was also his guardian. The latter wanted 
to strip his nephew from his possessions and seize them. Our big fleet 
impressed the people in the country and this impression they had formed 
about our forces gave us some importance. The young raja, thinking that it 
was in his interest to bring us on his side, sent a deputy to Mr. Courtin to 
inform him about his uncle's injustices and implore him to stand up for 
him, Itwasa real adventure, Don Quixote style. We granted him protection; 
we wrote a haughty letter to his uncle to remind him of his duty and that if 

he did not submit, we would come and fight him. 
Raja puts himself under _Intimidated, he sent a man asking for mercy and 
the protection of the everything was settled amicably. The raja, to thank 
vat us for this favour, allowed us to stay in his country. 
We tookadvantage of this opportunity witha great 

joy, especially since we did not know what would happen to us. 

Nothing was more uncertain than the assistance promised by the king 
of Tibet. To reach his country, we had to climb treacherous hills and cross 
torrents and precipices that make one tremble at just a glance. we could fear 

that,as wecarried our goods, these people, excited 
by cupidity, would murder us and seize our 
\Constenctian of the fart . Alll these sensible considerations made 
Setomepene us all the more determined to stay in the country 

of our new friend. We settled in the middle of a 
vast plain where we immediately started building a fort.” The raja 
generously gave us as many people as we asked for, as well as bamboo and 

The place where they stopped was a part of Koch Bihar (see the letter from Clive to 
the nabab on 9 December 1757 (in Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Il, p. 88, No. 294). 

* Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 143) points out that it is the raja of Sahibganj, but he does not 
mention this dynastical quarrel. 

In the ms A.C, p. 44, itis called fort de I’hospitalité. According to the map of Rennell, the 
fort was on the left bank of the old bed of the river Tista, at about 15 miles to the south of 
Jalapaiguri. According to Courtin (ibid., p. 145), it was 2 leagues away from the river. 


Welcome by the raja of 
Sahibganj 
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other necessary material, for which we paid him. This fort was called fort de 
Bourgogne. It was triangular with a bastion at each angle. It was made of 
earth, strengthened by fences made of bamboo intertwined together. We 
favoured this shape since it was more practical, considering the small number 
of men we had to defend it. In less than two months [29] the work was 
finished, we were safe and could facet all the forces of the countries around, 
as long as the English left us in peace and did not send some Europeans 
against us. We had 32 cannons and only 15 Europeans to operate them, All 
our hopes and strength relied on two cannons @ minute We also made 
some powder, melted cannonballs and, in a short time we had everything 
we required. Provisions of all kinds arrived from all sides and in big 
quantities, Hunting provided us with the most delicious food. Our only 
worry was for one troublesome neighbour. It was 
the nabab of Ranguepour? who was aggrieved by 
the position that we had acquired in the country. 
He could not help but express his unhappiness to 
us on many occasions. He arrested our people in 
his city to gather information about what was happening. He did the same 
with many of our messengers who carried our letters to Bengal. This attitude 
was the cause of a number of disputes between him and us. 

Such was our situation, when we heard that Ajar Alikan, nabab of 
[Purneah],” the capital of one of the most 
considerable provinces of Bengal (only three days 

Revolt of Hazis All Khan away from us) had revolted against Mir Jafar and 
iya (8 * z 
September) the English and had prepared a big army to wage 
waragainst them. We immediately decided tojoin 
him and we informed him by letter about our intentions. Our offers were 
welcomed with joy and gratitude. 

Our offers were received with the greatest eagerness. A unit of cavalry 
got the order to come towards us and to provide us with an escort. The 
necessary amount of wagons was sent to collect and carry our ammunition 

and property to the city. To run to his defence, we 
Fleet immobitizedon abandoned our fort and we putit in the care of the 
the Tista because of raja’s people. But our surprise was great when, after 
shallows (December) __three days of travelling, we learned that the nabab 
had timidly abandoned his place without any 

resistance and had escaped through the country of Betia.* Our 

~~ Cannon & minute, a Swedish cannon of 4 Ibs., able to shoot ten shots in a minute. 

=The governor of Rangpur was Qasim Ali Khan (see N. Chatterji, Mir Qasim, pp. 6-7). 

® Hazir Ali Khan revolted on 8 September, according to Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 144); 
‘The insurrection was crushed by Qadam Husain Khan who took back Purniya (Fort 
William ~ India House Correspondence, vol. Il, pp. XXIII, p. 478). 

* The country of Betiya is located to the the north of Patna. 


Troubles from the 
faujdar of Rangpur 
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embarrassment was extreme. We had no other option but to return to our fort. 
Unluckily, the water level had lowered considerably by then and our boats 
were unable to sail up the river. We were therefore forced to stay where we 
were, Unfortunately, this was the territory of the nabab of Ranguepour, our 
enemy, of whom we were in fear because of his daily harassments, This man 
had not forgiven few imperious but necessary letters that Mr. Courtin had 
sent to him previously. He had informed the court of Moxoudabad about it 
and received the order to attack and capture us. 
Arrival of the army of But we felt very safe and spent most of our time 
the faujdar of Rangpur hunting, when, one morning, at dawn, we saw a 
(15 January 1758) ig army composed of infantry, cavalry and a few 
elephants appear on the other side of the river. Tents 
were pitched on the bank and we saw a considerable artillery [30] coming 
along the plain, dragged by a multitude of berahs.* We did not doubt anymore 
that these forces were sent against us.” The river that separated us from them 
was very narrow. We fired a few cannonballs that disturbed the order of the 
camp, Ina minute the tents were brought down and removed from the range 
of our cannons. The following night, the enemy spent the time building bat- 
teries on the riverbank. They were ready at dawn and started firing intensely 
atour fleet. On our side, we had not beenasleep. With the help of our rowers 
we had built anembankment fitted with cannons thatanswered the enemy's 
fire, The whole day was spent in firing cannonballs by both sides, without 
much damage. The artillery of the enemy was so badly served that all the 
shots that were intended for our boats missed their targets. Only the bazara 
of Mr Courtin received three cannonballs; one passed only a foot away 
from his head and almost killed him. 
As we were busy building a vigorous resistance, we did not neglect the 
provisions. Our rowers, divided in many corps with 
Preparations a soldier heading them, were sent to bring some 
praised more. They soon brought a full herd of oxen and 
cows that were passing by in the neighbourhood 
and were safely put inside the entrenchment. Others brought an enormous 
quantity of nelis™ rice and other grains they had stolen from the villages. A 
big hole was dug and used as a storage place for them. We were soon free 
from hunger. The following day, after seeing that the firing of the previous 
Sit was in December that Clive came to know about the adventures of Courtin, He 
immediately gave the order to Qasim Ali Khan, faujdar of Rangpur and to the raja Ram Nath 
of Dinajpur to stop the French (see the letter of Colonel Clive to the nabab on 9 December, the 
response of the nabab of the 10 and the letter of Clive to raja Ram Nath of 11 December, in 
Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Il, pp. 88-9, Nos. 294, 295, 300. 
2 Behara (Beng), a palanquin carrier, a domestic, a servant. 
This movement of troops took place on 15 January 1758. Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 148) 
estimated the amount of soldiers to be 600. 


Nel (Mal. nelli (Tam), paddy. 
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day did not have any effect on us, the enemy did not indulge anymore in 
firing and this gave us the opportunity to fortify our entrenchment. Every- 
body worked with an incredible zeal and the work progressed at a great 
speed. Our rowers were of great use and we encouraged them with strong 
gratifications. Every day they broughta remarkableamount of bamboo, and 
atlast we were protected enough to put up along and durable resistance. 
‘Theenemy wasstill camped on the other side, a peaceful spectator of our 
work and wasting his time in the incertitude and indecision on the strategy 
he should adopt to start his attacks. We realised 
that the battery of cannons that it had set up on the 
Antes (s}enesyy, — Fiverbank, stl guarded at night only Hs weak 
corpsof guards. Mr. Gourlade was ordered to cross 
over to their side before dawn with four soldiers and a few rowers and he 
took possession of the cannons.” He was about to carry them, when the 
shouting of the prisoners he had caught woke up another corps of arms who 
came to the rescue, raised the alarm and made him miss his attack. He 
crossed back the river peacefully along with his twelve captives; but we sent 
them back immediately so that we did not have [31] to watch and feed them; 
we kept their weapons and distributed them amongst our rowers, 
‘The enemy, furious to be defeated in such a way, and frustrated by the fact 
that we were plundering the surrounding villages every day, finally took the 
decision to come to our side in two corps, one up- 
stream and the other downstream, at a distance of 
ce otneny y —oneleagueso that we would not suspect their plan. 
Boats were assembled. The passage took place in 
the darkness and the next day we saw the army marching on us, from both 
sides in order to attack us, We were aware of their manoeuvres, but we were 
not in a position to clash with them and could do nothing but stay and 
protect our entrenchment. When we saw that they were marching towards 
us, we moved forward to meet them with our two big cannons. As soon as we 
started firing, the enemy retreated ina mess and we, on our side, went back to 
our entrenchment. We spent the rest of the day and the following night on 
the alert, It was a useless effort and exercise, for the enemy with whom we 
were dealing was only thinking about sleeping peacefully. Atdawn, asnoth- 
ing was coming, some of us mounted our horses to explore the surroundings. 
‘Soon we saw that the army had split in different positions that kept us 
somehow blocked but at great distances to prevent our people from moving 
away and plundering. These precautions did not stop the men from 
continuing their activities, which were successful every time and provided 
us with fresh supplies. Then the enemy got closer and tighter. This new move 
disconcerted us. Furthermore, a small number of our rowers who had moved 
away were arrested and made prisoners. The others got scared and did not 


®Courtin (H.T-F.B,, p. 149) points out that this action happened on 19 January. 
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want to go and get food supply anymore. We remained in this state of inac- 
tion for a few days, unable to either repair or fortify our works. This seemed to 
increase the bravery of our enemy. A chief moved forward with his troops 
and ata quarter of a league away from us, backed by the rest of the army, took 
position ona hill overlooking us and built a battery enfilading our entrench- 
ment; the danger was imminent, We had to chase him away or we could 
expect total extermination or captivity. It was decided that we would attack 
him under any event. 1 was commissioned to do it at about nine o'clock in the 
morning, with seven European soldiers, six 
Victorious attack of an barkondaz™ or black soldiers and several rowers. 
entrenchment When I reached a distance from where I was able to 
examine the position of the enemy, I discovered that 
he was entrenched on the other side of a small river and to reach him, we 
would have to cross the river with the water up to the belt. They were more 
than eight hundred barkondaz or gunmen and three hundred horsemen. The 
forces I had with me were not enough to start the attack. I would have sacri- 
ficed everything with the certainty of not coming back. On the other 
hand, returning without doing anything, was a sign of weakness or fear. It 
could also be a risk that the enemy might be incited to make a general attack 
onourentrenchment. I sent a man to [32] Mr. Courtin to inform him about my 
position; at the same time I told him that, since I was in full view of the enemy, 
it was to lose everything to go back without attempting to chase them away 
and that I was determined to do this, but that it was necessary to send me 
some reinforcements. Immediately, he sent Mr. Goularde with four soldiers 
and as many [rowers] to a small wood where we were hiding. We reached the 
bank of the river opposite to the one where the enemy was. As soon as they 
saw us, they discharged a volley of shots upon us. This did not hurt anybody 
and we did not respond to it. The order to hold fire was given to everybody. 
We jumped into the water and reached their entrenchment, our weapons 
held high. The enemy gunmen, who recklessly and without thinking had 
used all their shots in their discharge, did not have any guns ready to fire. 
The promptness by which we reached them did not give them any time to 
reload. They all ran away along with the cavalry. At last, in no time, there 
was nobody left in the entrenchment when we took possession of it. We 
seized the flags, the kettledrums, weapons, many food supplies, and some 
bounties of little value. From there, in order to intimidate our cowardly 
enemy a little more, we walked towards him across the plains to discover 
that he had retreated. This bold move increased his fears and he disappeared. 
Hence, having taken command of the campaign, we took advantage of it 
to get back the land and burned on this day forty villages, the smoke of which 
announced to the entire country the advantage we had just gained. The other 
posts of the enemy, instructed of what had just happened and fearing that, 


% Bargandaz (Pers, H.), a matchlock man. 
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on the next day, we would do the same to them, did not wait for us. During 


the night, they left. 
‘The enemy has Thus by this fortunate attack, we freed ourselves 
to go back from an army of more than four hundred men, in- 


cluding infantry and cavalry. We then enjoyed rest 
and tranquillity for a long time, as if we were in total peace. From a great 
distance, with the river in between, both sides kept an eye on each other but 
none made any attempt. But when the news of our advantages reached 
Ranguepour, the nabab flew into an extreme rage against his general. He took 
away from him the commandment of the army and handed it over to another 
man. This one promised to bring us to the nabab, feet and fists tied up, within 
eight days’ time. To ensure better a success, he brought a new reinforcement 
of one thousand men, half cavalry, half infantry. The previous commander, 
fearing the victory of his successor and the consequent dishonour that then 
would befall him, decided to employ all means [33] capable to make them 
fail. He started by sending me a letter in Persian, giving me the details of what 
was happening. A few days later he wrote again to inform me about the 
arrival of the new general, of the new forces he had brought, and of his 
intentions: his plan was to cross the river at night with all his cavalry, reach 
somewhere close to our entrenchment at dawn and finally torush on us and 
to win sword in hand. He invited me to take all precautions to put ourselves 
ina position of defence so that we should fear nothing and hold in check the 
projects of the new commander. We took advantage of his useful advices.” 
The entire night was used to dig deep lozenge-shaped holes with good sharp 
stakes at the bottom to stop the cavalry. We kept some spaces for the transport 
of our cannons, mainly for the two cannons minute that formed all our strength 
and hope. 

Atdawn, as expected, we saw our enemies. They moved forward slowly 
and in good order. As soon as they were at range, we started and a few 
horsemen fell. Our enemies moved backwards as we carried on firing and 
soon it was only disorder and confusion. However, they rallied once more 
and pretended toattack us again; a second discharge discouraged them per- 

manently. They openly escaped and in no time not 
uikera ob the nase a single one could be seen. Our informant told us 
offensive of the enemy NOW happy he was about this event, The nabab was 
(21 January?) in despair and to exonerate himself at the court of 
Moxoudabad where he had always flaunted his 
successes, he wrote that a considerable reinforcement of Europeans had come 
to our aid and that we had forged an alliance with the king of Bhutan who 
had sent two thousand men to our help. Finally, he added that he feared an 
attack on Ranguepour if he was not given some good reinforcements 
promptly. 
®'The dismissal and the betrayal of the general are not mentioned by Courtin (in 
HT.F.B.). 
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The English, who knew our strength or rather, our weakness and who 
rightly despised it, were very much surprised with the news. However, 
they considered it to be possible and gave it all their attention. Two hundred 
Europeans, three hundred sepoys, an artillery train and two thousand men of 
the nabab Mir Jafar received the order to be ready to march and attack us. 

While we were taking precautionary measures, we were living without 
any worries and indulging in the pleasure of hunting. The army of the nabab 
remained idly camped on the other side of the river. The new general had 
been disgraced and the previous one replaced him®. He started negotiating 
with us. He wrote to Mr. Courtin that the nabab, tired of the war, was desirous 
of making peace and that for this, he did not put any other conditions [34] but 
forus to leave his land and go wherever we wanted. 
Headded that if Mr. Courtin accepted this proposi- 
tion, he just had to send one person accompanied 
with four others to the other side of the river. He too 
would go there with the same number of people and 
sign the treaty; afterwards, in order not to cause us any worries, he would 
move away to Ranguepour with his army. This break was suitable for us, 
given the situation we were in. Although we had not lost any of ourmen, our 
ammunition had dropped toa critical level after all the cannon shots we had 
fired, Moreover, we were extremely tired and harassed by this kind of a war 
(ifitcan be given this name); a war that lasted three lengthy months, leading 
neither us nor the nabab anywhere. 


* It is probably to this affair that Qasim Ali Khan refers in a letter of 21 January to 
Clive, specifying that the French received help from two zamindars and asked for reinforce- 
ments (in Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Il, p. 102): No.375. From Cossim Ally Cawn to 
Colonel Clive, January 21st, received February 3rd 1758, “Your obliging letter that if the 
French would fight it was no matter if I destroyed them in attempting to take them I have 
with pleasure received. According to your orders I wrote expressly to my people to go and 
take the French, and they went immediately but found them ready to fight. On both sides 
there were junjalls (jinjal, big cannon) and cannon. A nulla (nala, a stream) was between 
them which the French crost, and advancing upon my people fought with great intrepid- 
ity, but luckily, three or four of them being killed, they retired into their fort; Bussunt 
Dollumcoor and Beekumdee, two zemindars of another fousdary, are great friends to the 
French and have permitted them to take strong entrenchments and a fort near their posses- 
sions; in their fort they have servants, a large stock of provisions, and everything necessary 
for war. [have always been fighting with these zemindars, and on this account they assist 
the French which makes them much stronger. My people are ready to fight them day and 
night. You before wrote me if I wanted any assistance that on my writing to you would 
send it, please therefore send 200 soldiers immediately with a commander whom they will 
obey, but as you are at a great distance, it would be better if you were to write to the chief 
of Cossimbazar to send the soldiers from there, that they may arrive soon and consult 
with us how to destroy the French”. 

No. 376. From Colonel Clive to Cossim Ally Cawn, February 3rd 1758. “I have with great 
pleasure received your obliging letter and observe the content. I shall very soon send some 
forces to your assistance and in the meantime desire you will endeavour to surround the 
French, stop their provisions, destroy their boats, and distress them as much as possible, which 
will give me great pleasure”. 

® According to Courtin (H.T.F.B., p. 150), the Muslim general was Shaikh Faizullah. 
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We did all that was expected from brave people and zealous citizens. We 
had no resources and no help to expect. It was also certain that the English, 
sooner or later, would decide to send a detachment to fight against us and 
this would be something that we would not be able to oppose. All these 
considerations made us pay real attention to a proposition that we thought 
was sincere, considering all the important warnings and the essential serv- 
ices we had given to the general we were dealing with. This put our mindsat 
peace; his fate was in our hands since it was in our power to denounce his 
disloyalty to his master, if he betrayed us. 

We let him know that we accepted his offer and two days later, I was 
chosen to conclude the treaty. When I reached the other side of the river, 1 saw 
atent under which the general was sitting with about twenty of his officers, 
This was not in the convention since only four people were supposed to be 
there. I was alone, but two [topazes] and two Europeans who followed me at 

a distance gave me courage. As soon as I reached 

signing of the entrance of the tent, the general stood up and 

a peace treaty came towards me. He welcomed me with all the 
politeness in use and made me sit close to him, We 

talked a lot about different things that had no relation to our business, We 
almost did not talk about the war that had been waging for three months, 
Seeing that he was not coming to the point, I asked him if it was in his 
intention to sign the peace conditions that he had proposed. He told me that 
Ishould not have any doubt about it, that the articles were set and that we 
just had to sign it and to swear upon the Koran. Immediately he asked for this 
holy book, pronounced his oath by putting his hand on it, then turning to- 
wards the officers: “this oath, he told them, ties you as well as me and I hope you 
will also be faithful to it.” I received a copy of the treaty with his seal while he 
was signing another one. He then asked me which day we had decided to 
leave, [35] I told him that it would happen as soon as his army decamped, as. 
per one of the conditions, and that, to make sure of their departure for 
Ranguepour, we would send two arkaras* to be witnesses of this movement. 
Upon receiving their positive report, we would leave the country immedi- 
ately, He was offended by my speech and reproached me my lack of confi- 
dence. He added that I was taking an undue advantage of his indulgence 
and that he had his reputation and honour to care for. His people would 
think negatively of him if he decamped first and left us behind him; it would 
look like escaping and abandoning the battlefield to us. “These thoughts”, I 
told him, “come too late. You should have considered them before offering the treaty 
and especially before signing it”. “Moreover”, | added, “to prove to you that it is 
neither the necessity nor the fear that engaged us to accept this treaty, I give you back 
your word and your signature and if it suits you better, will continue the war”. 


*Harkarah (FH), a messenger, a courier. 
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Upon hearing this speech, he kept himself under control and tured softer. “I 
madea mistake", he told me, “you take advantage of it and I can only blame myself. 
Well, since you demand it, I shall decamp tomorrow at dawn, as long as you promise 
to do the same on the following day.” | promised it and we left each other.** 

I gave the account of my mission to Mr. Courtin and handed to him the 
copy of the treaty, He seemed satisfied and ready to execute the conditions, 
The cannons, ammunition and others things started to be loaded on the same 
day. The day after, we saw that our enemy was on the point of leaving. Two 
cof my arkaras escorted them. At about three leagues, in a place not far from the 
river, they stopped under the excuse of fatigue. From the account that was 
given by my people, I started suspecting some betrayal and reported my 
feelings to Mr. Courtin who, less distrustful than me, ignored them; con- 

vinced that we had nothing to fear, he continued to 

Departure of give instructions to get everything ready for our de- 

the army parture the next day. “Is it in your intention to load the 

twocannonsa minute with all the rest”? lasked him. 

“Are you yourself going by boat?” “Weare all so wear out”, he answered, "wwe need 

some rest, it would be exhausting for our people to demand again from them apainful 

walk with this excessive heat.” | told him that he was exposing himself, and that 

nothing in the world could divert me from the idea that there was something 

afoot against us. Whatever might be the circumstance, caution was the sage 

solution to adopt and it would be very distressful to fall [36] into a trap that 

we could easily avoid, especially after having made 

Suspicions of such a long and honourable resistance with so few 

Chevalier people against such a large army. | offered him to 

leave with me the two cannons d minute, the ammu- 

nition and the necessary number of people required to drag them. By remain- 

ing on the riverbank, I would escort the fleet and would be close by to defend 

them if they were under attack. He agreed to my suggestion and we shall see 
that this saved us. 

We had been travelling for just about two hours, when in the middle of 
alarge plain that we were crossing, [heard the noise of the dankas“or kettle- 
drums. They announced that there were a few cavalrymen close tous. I gal- 
loped to see what was ahead and immediately I saw a troop that was moving 
in our direction. I had no more doubts that it was the enemy who was plan- 
ning to attack us. I went back to the two cannons and, at the same time, I 

heard acontinuous fusillade from the other side. It 

‘The trap of Kantanagar__ Wasthe boats of the fleet that were under attack, We 
(26 February?) hastened our pace to go to their rescue. The enemies 
who were firing were in such a thick tuft of bamboo 

* Courtin (H.T.F.B.) does not mention this negotiation conducted by Chevalier, 

*Courtin (ibid, pp. 152-9) gives a more detailed account of the event. This attack took 
place at the end of February (maybe on the 26th of this month). 


» Danga (H., Beng), a hubbub, a riot. 
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that we could not see anyone of them. But as soon as the cannon started 
firing, they left the position. The fleet quietly reached the riverbank on my 
side. Many of our people had been hurt in this action. 

While all this was happening, the cavalry unit that I had caught sight of, 
but eventually left behind, was getting closer to us. 

We had the time to let everybody disembark and clutch our weapons to 
build a reasonable resistance. We walked towards them, leaving the boats 
behind, unguarded. We considered it unlikely for the enemies located on the 
other side to come and attack them. As soon as we were in range we started 
firing and this forced them to back off to a great distance; but we considered 
it risky to enter the woods. We would have had to cross the river to pursue 
them and therefore we judged that it was more sensible for us to go back to 
our boats, But what a surprise and disappointment it was, when from a 
distance we saw our rowers, whom we had left back 
with the boats, escaping towards our side, They told 
us thata large detachment had come on light boats 
while we were fighting and had seized ours; scared 
and unable to resist, the rowers escaped. We in- 
creased our pace to see if we could remedy the situation, but soon our hopes 
vanished, the fleet was already on the other side of the bank and out of our 
range.™ 


Escape of 
the French 


After such a loss, we found ourselves deprived 
wassie of money, food, and even clothes, other than the ones 
the Beats we were wearing [37]. We had no option but to 
retreat in good order to Dinaspour, about six leagues 
from where we were. We had scarcely started our 
march when we saw the army of our enemy approaching from all sides to 
assault us. We did not divert to disperse them; as soon as a few units came 
within our cannon range, we pushed them aside by firing at them and car- 
ried on an our way.» It was in this order that we had the joy of reaching the 
city of Dinaspour; it was a day's walk, combined with continuous fighting 
and no food and we were exhausted. Initially, we 
feared that the raja might have closed the gates of 
the city, but fortunately we found them open and 
we entered without any opposition. 
We crossed the streets and took position on the 
main square, known as the chauk. “Here are located the shops of all the 


Retreat toward 
Dinajpur 


® About the loss of the boats, see the account by Courtin (H.T-F.B., pp. 159-60). 

™ The battle took place in Kantanagar, on the left bank of the Purnabhaba, to the north 
of Dinajpur, as indicated by a letter of Qasim Ali Khan undated (in Bengal and Madras 
Papers, vol. IM, p.7): 

“Thave with pleasure received your letter and observe the contents. When I began to fight 

with the French knowing it would give pleasure to you, continued night and day. Ihave 
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main merchants, containing fortunes of immense value. We took shelter in 
cone of them and positioned our two cannons @ minute in front of the door and 
placed some sentinels all around in order to avoid any surprises. Afterwards, 
we announced to the inhabitants that if the raja did not prevent the enemies 
fromattacking us, we would set fire toeverything around us and afterwards 
we would fight to the last man. The merchants, seized with fear at this threat, 
which would ruin them ifit came true,ranina crowd 

- to the raja to consult him on the possible solutions 

Mt bad that could be adopted for their general safety. The 
ote raja, surprised sol ina diigeeroen the desiooate 
take, sent a man to Mr. Courtin to ask for someone 

withwhom he could discuss the situation. I went to his palace, accompanied 
by Mr, Goularde. A strict composure was the only way to impress him. We 
talked ina threatening tone. Simultaneously, we told him about our exploits, 
but not without exaggerations, With the brightest of colours, we painted the 
betrayal that we had just suffered and the scorn that such a cowardly enemy 
deserved, At last, we told the prince that if he wanted to prevent the total 
destruction of his town, he had no option but to forbid the troops of the nabab 
to enter and to force them to move away. We told him that his forces were 
more than enough to compel them toa retreat and in case they did not, they 
simply had to join us. The minute we would come out to fight them, he him- 
self would be the witness of their rout. We also told him that our intention 
‘was to go to Moxoudabad as promptly as possible and that we intended to 
write to the consul of Calcutta about it. The deep silence with which he was 
listening confirmed his embarrassment.“ Finally, coming out from his state 
of apathy, he charged one of his main jamadars* to go and find the general of 
the enemy who was at the gates of the city [38] threatening to loot it if we were 
not handed over to him. The jamadar was to tell him that, if he did not move 
away, the raja’s forces, joined with ours, were going to march against his 
army, adding, besides it, that it was better to wait for the orders from 
Moxoudabad that he was expecting. The jamadar returned with the answer 


distressed them so much both by fighting and stopping their provisions that they were 
obliged to quit their fort and go off their boats at night towards Dinagepore. My people 
being always ready followed them. I wrote you of this before I received your letter. The 
French were at a place called Cantnuggur (Kantanagar], where the Rajah of Dinagepore 
has a house and a choquey (chauki). My people and the French had a battle and the later 
finding themselves much beat they ran away and left their boats. They went to Appor (?), 
beg’d protection of the rajah’s people. My people went and demand them. Bahadr Sing 
(Bahadur Singh) and Oden Marran Sing came and told my people to goa little distance off 
and they would deliver them, but they put us off from day to day. My peopleare there and 
would soon take them. From many persons you must certainly have heard of this affair”. 
“°Chauk (H.), a marketplace. 
“ This embarrassment is expressed in the letter he sent to Clive, arrived on 11 March 1758 
(in Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. 111, p.8): 
“Some French should go through my country to Purnea, I should take and send them to 
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that the enemy accepted this offer and was going to camp one league away 
from the city gates. This dangerous story of betrayal, that exposed us tomore 
risks than we had run into during the entire war, was brought to an end in 
this manner. 

Without wasting time, we wrote to Colonel Clive who commanded the 
English troops and the English resident of Moxoudabad, namely Luke 
Scrafton, our friend, We told them about our situation and mentioned that we 
had no other intention but to go to Moxoudabad under the conditions that 
we should not be made prisoners of war and would be free to join our nation 
inPondicherry. The importantservices that Mr. Courtin had rendered to the 

English factory in Dacca when the lost Calcutta and 

the pains he took not only to save the English from 

Correspondence with being made slaves by the Moors, but also to get the 

English ce ates 

permission to keep them with him, was very useful 

onthisoccasion. Colonel Clive seized this opportu- 

nity to pay off this debt by accepting all our demands. © A Mughal of a 

considerable position, accompanied by an English sergeant, arrived a few 

days later with the good news in writing. He also brought clothes, food and 

some money for us. He had the orders to escort us to Moxoudabad, to provide 
us with boats and anything we might need on the way. 

We reached Moxoudabad in April 1758,“ after a campaign of eight months 
from the day we had left our factory in Dacca. The English resident was 
waiting for us on the riverbank under tents he had set up for our welcome. 
Weate happily and with great appetite. He was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hide who was commanding in the absence of colonel Clive, who 
was in Patna at the moment. He asked Mr. Courtin the whereabouts of his 
soldiers. He showed him thirteen men; that was all we ever had. He found it 

you. According to your orders, I send guards to the confines of the Country. The 
French are now coming from another country by boats to go towards Muxadavad and 
Consim Ally Cawn’s forces have followed thom aut of a country into mine, They have 
left their boats among Cossim Ally Cawn’s people and are now travelling to Tangepore 
(Tajpur). When I heard this, I sent people with all expedition to look after them, and 1 
now hear they have surrounded them. The French want the Nabob’s and your orders 
and call for justice from you. They have hoisted the Nabob’s colours and yours, have 
put on your cloaths and want to go to Muxadavad. Cossim Ally Cawn’s people want 
to carry them to Rungpore, but they refused to go and say that if I force them they will 
destroy themselves. I am a poor Zemindar who pays revenues and ready to obey 
orders. If the Rungpore people should take them by force and they should kill them 
selves, it would be a troublesome affair. This I thought proper to advise you of, and 
wait for you orders how I am to act”. 

Jam'dar (H.), a leader of body of individuals. 

‘In Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Ill, p. 8, we find the following letter from Qasim Ali 
Khan to Clive, arrived on 9 March 1758: 


“I before wrote you of the battle between the French and me at Cantnuggur and that the 
French went and sought protection from the Dinagepore people. in the meantime, I have 
received two letters from Mr Scrafton that I should cease all hostilities against the French, 
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hard to believe, and it is on this occasion that we learned of all the lies that the 
nabab of Ranguepour had been telling about us. 
He showed us a camp of Europeans consisting 
Welcome by the English of more than two thousand men who had been set 
inMurshidabad—_up to march against us but had been stopped only 
(10 March 1758?) after receiving our letter. We narrated our adven- 
tures tohim. The English were indignant about the 
cowardly betrayal of the nabab and punished him for it, He lost his position 
and was ordered to return our boats and other belongings that had been 
looted, However, only a small part was actually returned [39] and we had to 
content ourselves with it. 

Mr, Courtin went to the Dutch colony of [Cossimbazar] * where he stayed 
for some time. He then went to Pondicherry, but suffered fresh losses and 
endured all the horrors of the siege. As for me, I accepted an accommodation 
at the English resident's, who was my close friend. Its to him that belonged 
the money that we had taken. We repaid him after being refunded by the 
nabab of Ranguepour. 


give them encouragement and suffer no one to distress them. According to Mr Scrafton’s 
writing, I wrote expressly to my people to give them confidence. This I thought proper 
to advise you of. The trouble I have taken in this affair was for your pleasure. By the 
favour of God, I have acted just as you wrote me. Whatever pleases you will please 
me. 
Note enclosed: Since writing my letter, I hear Mr Scrafton has sent a captain with some 
men to take Mr Courtin.” 

“According to a letter of Scrafton to Clive on 12 March 1758 (quoted by S.C.Hill in H.T. 
. 164, note 2), they arrived on 10 March. 

Mistake from the copywriter: we should read: Forde. Francis Forde was effectively the 
deputy of Clive before being sent to the North Sarkars in October of the same year. 

“*Qasim Ali Khan became nabab on 27 September 1760. 

Courtin (H.T.F.B., pp. 165-6) points out that the boats were returned and also that not 
‘many goods were missing. 

He writes it himself, in H.T.F.B,, p. 165. In the ms A.C, p. 62, it is mentioned in note: 
“Long after he went back to France where he received for his services the most flattering 
reward from his Majesty the gift of two cannons that had protected our retreat. He still has, 
them in his property of Vaux-en-Champagne’ 


C. EXPEDITION AGAINST 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF BIJNI 
(DECEMBER 1760-FEBRUARY 1761) 


All the loss I had suffered during this campaign and in my journey to 
Assem had brought my fortunes to a total ruin. I was in debt, hence it was 
Hfhemeticulous knowledge that hod sequined on 
tier an English the commerce of Assem assured me of good success 

agent in bs ze 
Goalpara (?) in that particular area, It is along these lines that I 
had my views and I communicated them to my 
friend, the English resident. He approved of themand gave me thenecessary 
funds, besides acquiring the permission‘ from the English consul. I made 
the required preparations. I took with me a considerable amount of goods 
that I sold with a substantial profit and in less than a year, I was ina position 
to repay everything I owed and build an honest fortune. I also made new 
schemes, all of which proved successful. The merchants of the country, who 


“It is surprising that, in this part of the diary, Chevalier does not mention his place of 
residence. The likely reason is that he tries to dissimulate his collaboration with the English 
merchants. In a letter to Warren Hastings from 20 April 1784 (in Bengal: Past and Present, vol. 
Il, 1909, p. 366), E.E. Pote, resident in Rangpur, mentions that Chevalier settled in Goalpara 
“in the employment of some Englishmen, as their agent for the salt trade with Assam” and 
that he remained there until 1763, when he was replaced by John Robinson. The ms A.C. 
gives the following precisions: “I came to settle on the banks of the Burhamputer 
distance from Gohati: I kept with me few men from the troops of Mr. Courtin for my own 
safety”. But this information seems suspicious, We will see infra that the raja of Bijni tried to 
destroy his factory If Chevalier ad stayed in Guwahati the Assamese would have opposed 
the crossing of one of their provinces by a foreign prince. Besides, Bijni is located in front of 
Goalpara and not Guwahati, and it is probably in Goalpara that the Frenchman had to defend 
himself. In letters exchanged in 1759 between Hastings and W.B. Summer, chief of the factory 
in Dhaka, it is mentioned that Chevalier “usurped the English name” (Bengal: Past and Present, 
vol. Il, part Il, 1908, p.390). Ina letter from December 1762 to the English governor (reproduced 
in H. Vansittart, Narrative, vol. II, pp. 166-7), the nabab Qasim Ali Khan complains about the 
fact that all the business in this region had been monopolised by the people of the French 
Company and, to support his statement, he quoted the attitude of Chevalier who, in 1760, 
‘came to the parganah of Karaibari and of Kalumalapura, near the border of Assam, arrested 
the talugdar and the ra'iyat and obliged them to supply him with wood. Could it be that the 
‘expedition against the principality of Bijni, mentioned inno English documents of this period, 
be an expedition of the same type as the one denounced by the nahabin his letter? It should be 
added that a Notice sur les divers établissements francais dans le Bengale from 1* September 1823, 
attributed to Cordier (Nationals Archives Section Outre Mer, Ab-en Provence, No, 6313p. 
16) confirms that Chevalier had settled in Goalpara: “Itis from Goualpara, that Mr. Chevalie: 
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for along time had been the sole owners of sucha lucrative business, became 
jealous for having to share it with me and, seeing that I was taking such a 
big part of their revenues, they tried everything in their power to prevent 
me from continuing with this trade. 

They repeatedly wrote letters to the court of Assem, but seeing that my 
exclusive bond with the king of Assem gave me an advantage over them, 
they conceived another strategy. I had many agents spread across the 
principality of Bissny* located between the Bengal, the country of Assem 
and Bhutan on which Bissny was dependent, It is also dependent on Bengal 
through an annuity of 60 elephants it has to give to the government. These 
merchants, by their many presents and intricacies, managed to set the raja 

against me. In order to satisfy their wishes, he 
Hostility from the raja of _ Started to bother and oppress my people. Every day 
Bijni who oppresses _| learned that some of them were made prisoners 
Chevalier’s agents on very unjust and ridiculous grounds. The duty 
that was demanded from them was outrageous and 
contrary to common practices. On these false accusations, aggravated by 
individuals inhibited with animosity, my people were being extorted of 
large sums of money. Many of them were punished with the dhabouc without 
any proof of their crime and even without notice. In response to the letters 
of complaint that I wrote to protest against these iniquitous acts and ask for 
compensation, | only received replies filled with harsh and haughty words. 
Finally, one of my chief peons* that I had sent with a letter to make a fresh 
attempt at peace was attacked on his return journey by order of the prince, 
Because he spoke to him firmly. The injured body of this unfortunate one 
was brought to me, pierced by three blows of a spear. The wounds were not 
dangerous and he recovered, but this incident [40] showed me the darkness 
of the soul I was dealing with and I had no other option but to wage war 
against him in order to bring back some justice in his land; I dedicated 
myself fully to this task. 
iried to penetrate into the kingdom of Assam, after trying in vain to open a passage in the 
mountains of Silhet. Mr. Chevalier returned to Goualpara, and formed an establishment for 
the account of the Company in order to obtain all the goods that the Assamese brought there... 
Thisestablishment was hardly finished when the warstarted in 1756 and stopped Mr. Chevalier 
inhis profits. He however continued his business until 1763 after the seizure of Chandernagore 
by creating a society with the English people who had settled at the same time in Goualpara. 
After the departure of Mr. Chevalier, they seized the buildings he had built and did not want 
to return them in 1765,” In a recent book (The British in Bengal, 1756-1773, p. 91, note 41 and 
pp. 108-9), W.GJ. Kuiters confirms that J.B. Chevalier acted for Johnstone, Hay and Bolts on 
the Assam border until 1752 (such partnerships consisted of rather loose associations of 
individuals for the purpose of trade, rapidly formed and easily disbanded in accordance with 
the wishes or interests of their members). 

The raja of this principality was a descendant of the sovereigns from Koch Bihar. 

*Chabouc, a large whip that was used to punish criminals and servants. 

*Peao (Port. a servant. 
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‘The prince was imposing great constraints on many of the small rajas of 
the mountains by demanding the most arbitrary and costly tributes from 
them. His tyranny towards many of them had been pushed to the limits. 
As his armed forces were superior to theirs, this ferocious raja hadabused 
his power by devastating their country and looting their inhabitants, They 
themselves had been imprisoned and later released at the cost of some 
unaffordable amount. Their wives and daughters were kidnapped and taken 
to the monster who sent them back only after satisfying his licentiousness, 
which would often be rape or some sorte of torments. His demeanour was 
more ferocious than that of the tigers which inhabited his forests and this 
had brought upon him a feeling of universal hatred. Even his own people 
had the same reasons to hate him. All around, there was a common wish: 
the destruction of the despot, but no one dared to start the revolt. 

These circumstances were very favourable to planning my vengeance 
and I had to use them to my advantage. I had some business relationship 
with all these small kings and as I had always be good to them and often 
offered them presents, | had won their attachment and confidence. I sent 
some reliable emissaries to each one of them with circular letters in which I 
told them about my project; I invited them to join me, with the promises 
that under no circumstances would I abandon them and make peace with 
the enemy, until I could get the most favourable conditions for them, 

lexaggerated my forces and resources and presented them as infallible, 
ensuring the success of the campaign. This negotiation, obviously done 

with the involvement of so many people, could not 

Asal ian be kept secret and some of it leaked out to the 

23 expedition public. The raja himself came to know about it. 
Withoutshowing any worry about this conspiracy, 

he prepared himself strongly to avertit. He started 

by raising an army of four thousand men, badly armed with indigenous 
guns, spears, bows and arrows. Since his only fear was I, his first attempt 
was directed towards me. When I expected it the least, two thousand men 
appeared on the other side of the river in front of my factory and threatened 
to burn it down. I was deeply distressed. I was caught unawares, equipped 
with only three Europeans and a few peons. All my sepoys were absent and 
working for my business. I set up a stratagem, the success of which only 
proved the stupidity of the people I was fighting against. I filled up a large 
canoe with powder and other explosives and 

suspended it in the air, using two high poles on 

Stones Py eae the riverbank. Some merchants and people from 
the government of Assem who were then around 

us and had come probably to observe my 

composure, asked me what this machine was. I told them, on the condition 
not to divulge my secret, that as soon as the troops of the raja [41] who were 
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on the other side would attempt to cross the river, I would release this ma- 
chine on their boats; it will then rush on them and submerge them all without 
leaving any survivors. The knowledge I had of the gullibility and the simplic- 
ity of the people of this country (who look upon the Europeans as being of a 
nature above the rest of humanity due to their invention and industry), left 
me with no doubts that many of them who were listening to me would 
definitely go to theenemy, warn him about what they just heard and ask him 
to stay on his guard. It all happened as I had planned. The chief of the troop 
was so scared by this story and of its distinctive features thathe did not dare 
to cross the river before asking the permission of his master. During this 
period of inaction, he lost six precious days which gave me the time to call 
back my people and recruit other men and ultimately put me ina position not 
to fear any attack anymore. The raja, enraged by this stupid attitude of his 
general, called him back and sentenced him to slavery. But he also saw that 
his blow had missed its target and he did not try to make a second attempt. 
Seeing that he kept quiet, | was determined to convince the small princes to 
side me. However, the fear of their indecisiveness, made me take another 
measure. | took sixty well-armed sepoys, commanded by two Europeans and 
with one cannon a minute and made them march against a neighbouring city 
thatbelongedt tothe raja. The two hundred men that 
guarded tRecity, escaped without firingeven once, 
as they saw the corps coming towards them. The 
rest of the country submitted with the same ease 
and the people were already obeying my orders, as 


Chevalier enrols the 
local chiefs in his cause 


if I was their master. 

These successful ventures managed to establish my capability in front of 
the small princes from the mountains. All wrote to congratulate me and asked 
for my protection; each one of them sent a contingent of troops and collec- 
tively, it amounted toa total of six hundred very badly armed men. However, 
they were in sufficient number for the show. 

The raja, learning of all the preparations I was making in order to attack 
him in his capital, put himself in a position of defence. He kept with him 
two thousand men next to him. Three thousand were split into different 
units and positioned from distance to distance to wait in ambush on difficult 
roads amidst forests that I had to pass. 

Everything being ready on my side, I started my march in December 
1760, at the head of 60-armed sepoys disciplined 
in the European manner, seven Europeans and the 
six hundred men that the mountain princes had 
sent me. Assoonas we entered the wood, I noticed 
how thick and impenetrable it was. We found no 
other paths but the ones cleared by elephants, buffalos, and other wild 
animals; our visibility was limited to no farther than ten feet around us. I 


And sends an expedi- 
tion (December 1760) 
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have to admit that I started to doubt about the success of this expedition and 
regretted to have committed myself to it with such small forces. [42] But we 
could not go back. We had to defeat them or perish but under no circum- 
stances, give up shamefully. We moved forward in the best possible order 
that the situation of the ground could permit, the sepoys ahead, the cannon 
in the centre and the mountain dwellers at the back. It took us five full days 
tocross these horrible defiles. In the first three days, we suffered five attacks 
from people positioned in ambush. They fired at us from ten steps ahead. We 
could only see their fire without being able to distinguish their persons, but 
we vigorously pushed them back with our cannon 
Skirmishes duringthe and by rushing on them with a continuous group 
crossing of the forst fire. My sepoys adopted a bold attitude without 
showing any sign of fear at any point. Itis also true 
that they had the highest contempt for the troops we were fighting and whose 
cowardice they all knew. They were so much seized by fear that as soon as 
they saw us walking in their direction across the forest, most of them escaped 
hastily without even having the courage to fire. By following their trace, we 
collected a quantity of guns that the miserable men had thrown away in 
order to run swiftly; most of these guns were still loaded. We found many 
with the mark of the raja. These five attacks cost us ten dead and injured men 
only, amongst which were three sepoys and seven mountain dwellers. We 
noticed that the back of our troop was the one that was most exposed; this 
wasa definite proof that all the shots were directed in the air and badly fired. 
We had no more altercations in this horrible wood where we had been terri- 
bly disturbed by mosquito bites and prodigious quantities of all sorts of in- 
sects. 

Atlast, on the sixth day, we entered a large and perfectly cultivated 
plain. The harvest being done recently, we found plenty of rice and other 
provisions in the villages. Our mountain dwellers were clever pilferers and 
they provided us with anything we needed. 

This plain was leading to the city of the raja, 
‘The city of named Bissiny’ like the principality. Before 
Bijni reaching it, we had to crossa large river, where we 
expected a number of great difficulties. 
* When he visited the principality in 1765, Rennell (R.J, p. 159) wrote in his diary the 
following observations: 
_Becanes province, toe pot of whic a fl fhe rel hick nga he oncaave cori, 
and right Cullis overgrown ih angles 10 mice NNE a Jugygupe owighoral we 
‘entered Dawaaty Valley which is pleasant and well cultivated, having a small river named 
the Kongeea winding through it in its course to the Bonaash [R. Manas]. There are several 
villages situated in this valley but all of them inconsiderable. 
‘3¥amiles NE of the Barraly we crossed the Dulelly Creek [R. Dalani, tributary of the Manas?]; 
itis not above 3 feet deep in December and must consequently be dry some part of the year. 
Bisnee, the residence of the raja of Bisnee and Howargott [Habraghat], lies about 3 miles 
NNE from the Dulelly in a very jungly Country.” 
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As soon as we arrived on the bank, we saw the army of the raja camped 
and entrenched on the other side. It had taken its 
ieee position to prevent us from passing. We could catch 
sight of six big cannons. The river was too wide 
for them to be in the range of our fire. We had no 
boats and also no hope to find any. I did not know what decision to take 
when one of the mountain dwellers, seeing my embarrassment, came to 
my help. He told me that, three leagues farther down there was a ford, 
which we could [43] cross by walking. I promised him a reward if he kept it 
secret and to assure myself of this, I ordered him to stay next to me 
continuously, At the same time, to conceal my plan, and to make the enemy 
think that I was planning to cross in his full view, I brought large amounts 
of bamboo and other materials and for two days I occupied everybody at 
building rafts. 
On the second day, at 10 o'clock at night, I decamped in the deepest 
silence. Our man led us to the ford and, by 3 o'clock in the morning 
everybody was on the other side of the river. We 
Crossing during ‘immediately started our march to surprise the 
the night enemy in his camp, but as we reached there at 
dawn, we were detected. The surprise to see us so 
close raised the alarm and the fear became so great 
and so universal that instead of defending themselves, we saw the plain 
covered with men who, by fleeing, seemed to run a race and compete for a 
prize. We entered the empty camp. Out of the six cannons that we had 
noticed, four had been thrown into the water. We took the remaining two 
and this delighted us, considering the use that we would make of them to 
attack the fort where the raja had shut himself. We also took a great quantity 
of cannon powder of a poor quality and many cannonballs. Wasting no 
time, we walked towards the fort that was three leagues away from us. 
Assoonas the fort was in our sight, we stopped so that everybody could 
eat and rest for some time. We were exhausted from our long march from 
the previous night. We remained in this place until 
Stop nearthe fot the following day and at dawn we came closer to 
the fort Contrary to the description I had got of 
the fort as one that was incapable of defence and 
would surrender at the first warning, I surprisingly saw a place very well 
fortified for people who do not know the art of fortification and the way to 
defend it. At the front there was a large ditch filled with water. Between 
this ditch and the fort was a long spot where an extremely thick and 


* About the settlement of Bijni, Rennell (ibid., pp. 159-60) just wrote: “Bisnee is but a 
small village and has no bazaar, so that we had very much difficulty in procuring provi- 
sions. The present raja resides in a very paulty house surrounded by a small ditch and 
high pallisadoes of bamboo which they dignify with the name of a killa (gil'ah, a fort).” 
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impenetrable hedge of intertwined bamboos and thorns were planted. The 
paths that we had to cross to go across this hedge were very narrow and in 
the range of the enemy cannon. This made it impossible to walk through 
without running the obvious risk of being exterminated. Then there was 
the fort, which was big and of a long square shape, surrounded by another 
large ditch defended by a good rampart and a parapet of earth from distance 
to distance; the whole stretch was well fitted with cannons. This position 
scared me and I thought I would never be able to seize such a place that 
required a long siege and forces superior to the one I had. I spent the night 
filled with anxiety and agitated by the shame I would have to go through if 
obliged to leave [44] without executing my plan. 
Abandoned by the raja Atdawn, Itook my horse followed by a few sepoys 
and his garrison to explore the entire area to see if there was any 
place proper enough to facilitate at least a surprise 
attack if nota proper one, I found the same obstacle 
everywhere; but what I found very surprising was that thero not a single 
man on the rampart or along the bamboo hedge and I was close enough to 
see everything very clearly. The silence reigned all over. As was convinced 
that they had a large garrison, I took this for a trap to be wary of. Ata small 
distance were some very high trees that dominated the fort, It was possible 
to see what was happening inside it from the top of these trees, I made a 
few of my people climb them and they reported that the place was 
abandoned and that they could not see a single soul. I could not believe it, 
still thinking that it was a trick to make us fall into a trap, I put myself more 
‘on my guard. Now my embarrassment came from the fact that I was not 
being able to find a way to discover the truth. I thought that by pretending 
toleave and by moving away, I would incite the garrison to show up and at 
least examine us, if not come in our pursue. I therefore started to leave and 
was already one league away, taking the same route as I had taken to come, 
but the enemy did not appear. I camped the whole night and sent people all 
over the place to bring me some news. 

Alll of them reported that they saw nothing. I could not believe it and 
was very surprised at this attitude of the enemy. At dawn, I came closer to 
the fort up to the bank of the first ditch. I sent about fifty mountain dwellers 
to cross it, covered with our fire aimed at the bamboo hedge in order to 
chaseanyone who could hide within it. They entered without being attacked 
and walked on all sides without finding any enemy. I made the remaining 
troops cross the ditch, with water up to the neck and soon we took position 
amidst the hedge of bamboo. Then we crossed it and reached the bank of 
the second ditch. We did not come across anybody even there and by then 
Iwas in no doubt that the place was actually abandoned. We reached the 
front of the gates that were closed by portcullis of thorny bamboos. We 
‘opened them with ease and entered without firing. The only inhabitants 
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we found were two poor diseased persons. They 
And seized without __told us that the raja had abandoned them on the 
firing any gunshot _ night he heard that [45] we had crossed the river 
and that his army had escaped before we could 

arrive, We found about fifty cannons without 
carriage, fixed on stones and placed in embrasures all around the fort; more 
than 1,200 guns that they could not carry and had left behind ina warehouse, 
a lot of bad powder, some cannonbails, sabres, spears and other similar 
weapons, In order to make sure that the nabab of Moxoudabad, on whom. 
this raja was dependent, could not accuse me of looting and ask me for an 
amount much higher than what I had actually received, I had taken the 
precaution of bringing some people from the government of Rangamaty 
with me in this expedition. I ordered them to take 
the exact inventory of all the goods that they had 


Me tohees found in the fort and to give me a copy. Everything 
combined did not come even close to the amount 
spent on the expedition. 


When I had the leisure of taking a walk around the fort and examining it 
carefully, I could not imagine how the raja could have been so cowardly as 
toabandon it in front of a few men who were actually not even in a position 
to fetch water from the ditch if he had prevented them from doing so. But 
the fact that we had pushed back his troops during all the attacks was the 
cause of his fear. These cowards, who were escaping without fighting, went 
before him. To cover their cowardice, they gave him exaggerated reports 
about our forces, our cannons and our skills to fire at them, They overstated 
everything to such an extent that the king lost his bravery and his hopes for 
a victory. Fate favoured us during the entire course of this expedition with 
an unexpected level of consistency and without any further casualties than 

the one I had mentioned earlier during the attack 

sities in the woods. I found the jails full of my people 

Pcie with iron chains and slashes from all the chabouc 

blows they had received; I rescued them. They were 

dying; it had been six day since they last had 

anything toeat or drink. It was terrible to hear the stories ofall the atrocities 
they had suffered; the cruelty exerted on them was incredible. 

Thenext day, from my position as the master of the fort, my first concern 

was to send the news in all the villages that the inhabitants should come 
back and resume their lives as before. I promised 
them protection and gave them the assurance that 
fas totnetreltings they had nothing to ies The cilete saked wie ara 
written safe-conduct, which I gave them and, ina 
few days, the country was as quiet and populated 

as if no revolution had ever happened. More than one week had passed 
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and it was still not possible for me to discover the route that the raja had 
taken to flee. I even ignored if his army had followed him. The people I 
interrogated in the villages either could not or did not want to give me [46] 
the slightest information. Everyone told me that 
sckapit aad he had escaped immediately upon hearing that we 
of the raja, were approaching and that they did not know what 
happened to their prince. Atlast one of his jamadars 
or chief of a troop who had followed him and was 
anxious to take vengeance for all the bad treatments he had received from 
the prince, came forward to talk to me. The jamadar was angered because of 
the ill-treatment inflicted upon him, the insults he had to suffer for what 
was considered cowardice; his thirst for revenge for the shoe blows he had 
received on his face, considered to be the most dishonourable act of contempt 
against a person in India, made him throw himself in my arms. He hoped 
to buy my protection and get a great reward by telling me the place where 
his master had retreated. He told me that all his people had abandoned the 
raja and that his garrison was reduced to a mere dozen of men who were 
also ready to leave him, He had sent his wife, his children and his fortune 
to the mountains of Bhutan, toa raja who was his friend. He had also written 
to the king of Bhutan to ask for his protection as his dependant, He had 
asked him for powerful reinforcements and, in order to get them, he sent 
him a lot of presents. It had been promised to him and it was expected any 
time. He was planning all this by hiding in some 
impenetrable woods in the mountains, located six 
ine eotlceaaster’ leagues away from us. The jamadar offered to hand 
him over to me, if I gave him some people. After 
thanking him for his advice, told him that! would 
provide him with the detachment he was asking for and that he would lead 
it himself as its guide, but on the following conditions: his hands would be 
tied behind his back and if he betrayed us in any way or if the reality was 
different from his story, he would be beheaded. However, if he was honest, 
then he would receive on his return the reward that I was promising, He 
accepted my offer with a joy that showed that revenge had already grown 
deeply into his soul. 
The following day, a detachment of thirty sepoys headed by two 
Europeans was sent, conducted by the jamadar. 
azestee They entered the retreat of the raja, who was caught 
theraja by surprise, and they made him a prisoner along 
with his companions. The sight of his jamadar 
infuriated him and out of rage he jumped ona sabre 
to kill him; he probably would have managed it if he had not been stopped. 
When he was brought to me, he showed a ferocity that reflected his 
dark and wicked soul. 
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Thad never seen a man with such a wicked face 
Who defend and a look that portrayed so muchcruelty. 

himself “Here | am delivered to you", he told me, “and 

you are the master to dispose of [47] my life. I do not 
pretend to justify my attitude to you and neither do I ask for mercy. I know that 
you have all the possible reasons to be irritated against me, but I am not the guilty 
one; it is all the traitors that surrounded me, who by their dangerous advices have 
thrown me in the horrible labyrinth in which I found myselfplunged. After throwing 
me in peril, they have abandoned me and it is to their cowardice that I am indebted 
{or the state I appear in front of you. Death is my only desire. I ask it to you as a 

‘favour. Order straight away for my head to be cut and do not keep me waiting”. 

I liked his speech; I found it noble and could not help but have 
compassion on him. 

“My plan”, I told him, “is not to take your life away. Learn that a Frenchman 

does not satisfy his revenge with the blood of his enemy. 

‘And testa | forgive all your faults against me personally. If | was 

his conqueror the master of it, | would have just kept you in my power 

and showed you to what peril your cruelty and your 

madness have exposed you, Then I would send you back 

to your estates, asking nothing more but a change of attitude and to love your 

peoples, to stop offending and oppressing them and become a man instead of being 

atiger, Such is the attitude that would impose on you for the price ofmy generosity. 

You bitterly complain of the betrayal and the cowardice of your subjects, but you 

only owe it to the universal hatred, the fruit of your iniquity and tyranny. it is 

they who have alienated all the hearts from you. If you had deserved their love, all 

would have run to your rescue and sacrificed themselves to defend you. The nabab 

of Moxoudabad is calling you. Get ready to leave and give him an account of your 
actions,” 

Helistened tome witha wild silence that did notexpress any repentance, 

and left. Asa jail, I gave him the apartment where 

Intervention of the he usually lived. He stayed there well guarded 

king of Bhatan and I took care that he was treated with decency 
and had everything that he should need. 

While all this was happening, the king of Bhutan, who had received 
considerable presents and had promised his help, considered it his duty to 
respect his word. I was warned that eight hundred men had already come 
down from the mountains and that more were expected to follow and attack 
me in the fort. I got prepared and quietly awaited the arrival of this new 
storm; looking at my position, it did not look very dangerous. But the king 
heard that the raja was in my hands and, seeing that this event was taking 
away his main resource, he changed his plans and took the decision to settle 
the matter with a negotiation. 
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[48] I was told that five or six men had arrived to 
Whosendssome bring a letter on his behalf. We had them blind- 
conlecaries folded. I gathered about thirty sepoys around me 
with bayonets on top of the gun and then gave the 
order to remove their headbands. This spectacle of armed men scared them to 
a point that they were shaking and could hardly speak. Ireassured them and 
read the letter from their master. The king wrote that whatever were the 
offences that the raja had committed towards me, he was very surprised to 
hear that I had walked against him with an army and captured him and his 
estate. He was surprised that I had ignored the fact thathe was dependent on 
him and under his protection. Consequently, he demanded that I free him 
and leave the country, otherwise he would be forced to declare war, which he 
wanted toavoid. 
My answer was that I did not intend to deprive him of the tribute he was 
claiming, but that had the right to fight my enemies. Fate had put the raja 
in my hands and, since he was depending on the 
nabab of Moxoudabab as well as on him, I was 
TpressChevalier going to send him to Bengal, Moreover, I added 
that I was not intimidated at all by his threats and 
if he put them into action, I would defend myself. 
added that I would leave the country only on my wishes and that nobody 
had the power to stop me. This letter was given to the people of the king 
along with a customary small present. They were then escorted out of the 
fort, blindfolded again. While passing by the gate they saw all my armed 
sepoys, which gave them an idea of my forces, 
A few days later, I received another letter from the prince, but this time 
ina much sotter style. He wrote that since [had agreed to pay the tribute of 
the country, he did not want to go further to plead 
Chevalier suggests to the cause of the raja, Three months of dues had 
give back thethroneto accrued and if I sent him this amount plus the 
the legitimateraja obligatory present for each mutation, which was 
an amount of twentyfive thousand rupees, he 
would put me in possession of this principality and send me his licence. 
Sucha sudden change in his language and such a surprising offer made me 
suspect a betrayal. This pushed me to stay even more on my guard, especially 
since I knew that he had not called back his troops. However, I gave him an 
answer full of thanks and wrote that I was very much touched by his offer, 
but that as I had no intention of becoming a raja of the woods and the 
jongolles,’ I could not accept his offers; when the actual raja would returned 
from Bengal or when another man would be named in his position [49], he 
would deal with him and ask for what was his legitimate due. In order to 
maintain a certain stability, especially since he was showing goodwill to 
TJangal (F1), an uncultivated land with thorny trees, a forest, a jungle. 
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me, lasked him to favour a king’s nephew, named Quichen-Naraesm,* who 
was accompanying me. It would be anact of injustice to ignore the legitimate 
rights of this boy, whose uncle, taking advantage of his young age had 
usurped the principality of Bijni from him. Therefore, this had been was 
forced to escape and since then had the life of a vagabond and an errant, 
devoid of everything, including the basic necessities of life. He had followed 
me because he hoped that just incase I succeeded, his rights would be recog- 
nised; ifre-established, I would be particularly grateful tohimand he would 
pay the debts and alll other dues to the king of Bhutan when the time for the 
licence fee to be acquitted would come, This would be a honourable solution 
to the existing conflict between us. 
I was far from thinking that he would agree to 
Acceptation by the _ this request when, fifteen days later, the requested 
king of Bhutan licence fees arrived brought by amanaccompanied 
with about a hundred guards, 


I forbade all these people to come in and told the chief that he could 
enter, accompanied by two guards only. He obeyed and sent the rest away. 
He told me the purpose of his mission and delivered his master’s letter, 
including the licences informing me that this man was in charge of installing 
thenew rajaand recognizing him with the traditional ceremonies. I prepared 
him a room in the fort and treated him with a lot of consideration. I took 
care at the same time to issue orders to stop him from walking about and 
looking round the place. He requested my permission to speak to the 
imprisoned raja. I told him that this would be possible only after the new 
one was acknowledged. Two days later, he was enthroned with the sound 
of drums and indigenous oboes, and orders were sent to all the villages to 
acknowledge him as their new king. He paid a part of what he owed, gave 
some bonds for the surplus and sent back the ambassador. I left him after a 
few days and started my journey to leave the country. He showed his 
gratitude and accompanied me for two days. advised him toadopt another 
attitude than the one of his uncle and made him realise that his happiness 
and his safety depended on the love of his people and on the felicity that he 
would allow them to taste after such a harsh and cruel reign. I did not forget 
my good allies, the little mountain dwellers. We made some arrangements 
for them and agreed to anything they asked for and everybody was happy. 
This expedition had lasted for about four months and I returned home in 


"Krishnanarayana? We nowhere found trace of this change in succession of the raja of 
Bijni. Could it be Mukundanarayana who died in August 1788, who was the son of 
Bijaynarayana, himself son of Sibanarayana who was the grand son of Bijitnarayana, founder 
of the dynasty? The uncle of Mukundanarayana was Hemnanarayana, whose son 

succeeded Mukundanarayana (S.K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relation, 
p. 171 and note 46). In History of Cooch Behar, p. 296, it is said that, during the minority of 
Mukundanarayana, two parganahs were removed from the Bijni territory. 
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February 1761 only. This brought me [50] the confi- 
Return to Bengal dence of the public in the entire country, which 
(February 1761) proved very favourable for the success of my 
business. I met no further obstacle or obstruction. 
The jealousy of the merchants became dormant and 
did not reappearagain. 

Upon my return, I sent for Moxoudabad the prisoner raja that I had 
brought with me, On his arrival, the nabab who, on his side, had many 
reasons for discontentment and wanted to extort some money from him, 
put him in jail where he finally died of smallpox. 
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Back with my own self, I re-established my previous relationship with 
the king of Tibet;’ The desire to gather knowledge and the hope to penetrate 
into China incited me to write to him that I was 
eager to my word (that I had previous! 
necine given) to pa Visit him and that I would star 
my journey after receiving his written reply. His 
response, with compliments and an invitation to 
come, were brought to me by a chief and a dozen men, who had the order to 
escort me and to provide for my needs in the villages. 
left in November and arrived in eight days at 
the feet of the mountains.*There, I found another 
(vovenneri761 escort, larger than the first one, waiting for me, 
There were people to carry my belongings and 
saddle horses. The appearance of these horrible 
mountains can discourage the most intrepid of travellers, They are so steep 
that one needs to be either a goat or a Tibetan to climb up to the top. No 
path, no road, only vertical rocks rising above the clouds, without anything 
to assure your steps, this is what one has to cross. Once you reach a firm 
ground, after grabbing the few shrubs and undergrowths, that too with the 
risk that they might give way, if you happen to look back, you are seized by 
7We have seen (suprapp.s-d) how, during his stay in the capital of Assam, Chevalier 
helped the ambassador of Tibet, and on his arrival to Bengal, received a letter from the king, 
of this country inviting him to come and join him for a campaign against Assam, Courtin 
(H.T.F.B,, pp-145-6) mentions that, during his stay to the Burgundy fort (July-September 
1757), he received for eight days a Tibetan delegation of 800 people: he thought at one aint 
to make an alliance with this nation, and realised that the mountain dwellers only made 


raids in the lower country during the fresh season and that they would retire when the heat 
would start to rise. 

At this time Tibet was under the Chinese protectorate. In Lhasa, China was represented 
by two ministers (amban) and a small garrison. The “king” or governor of Tibet was no 
more appointed by China after 1750 and the Dalai Lama was tacitly acknowledged as 
sovereign of Tibet. In all the East of Tibet, Chinese tolerated the principality run by some 
native chiefs (R.A. Stein, La civilisation tibétaine, p. 64). 

"Chevalier does not give us any precision on the itinerary he followed to go to Tibet. As we 
will see, (infra, p.80 note 9), the only place-name mentioned (the one of the capital city) is not 
easy to identify. However, the reference to fields, high mountain pasture, large forests with 
enormous trees, of horse breeding and pigs, and also of fruits: grape, nuts, peaches, small 
apples, tend to make us think that the crossed area is the southern part of the province of 
Lhokha or that of Dagpo, to the south-east of Tibet. 
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the view of the open precipice that welcomes you. 
Such are the ways, the only ones that lead to Tibet. 
Thisis surely a place where the Titans piled up their 
mountains, which they used toclimb up to heaven, 

when they declared war upon Jupiter. After reaching a summit ora plain at 
a very slow pace combined with pain and fear, one thinks of catching his 
breath, but there you see that the mountain you just got over offers you another 
one, equally steep and as dangerous. This is separated from the previous one 
by a small and narrow valley, covered with sharp rocks. 

The horrible torrents that hurl down from the top of these mountains 
with a terrible roar during the rains or the melting of the snows have dug 
precipices of a [51] scary depth. The deafening noise caused by the rolling 
of water, flowing rapidly from the top of a rock to another, prevents people 
from hearing each other's voices even by talking into one’s ear. Any man, 

who would have the misfortune to fall into such a 


Difficulties of the paths 


‘Suspension precipice, would be chopped into thousands of 
bridges pieces, Trembling, we crossed some small 
suspension bridges,‘not wider than three feet and 


made of intertwined rattan. The two extremities of these strange bridges 
are tied on to trees or rocks on the borders of the precipice; what increases 
the danger is that both sides have small edges to hold the unsteady steps of 
the traveller. When many people pass these damn bridges simultaneously, 
we swing as if on a loose rope. Habit is an admirable thing and it makes the 
people of the country cross them ina crowd, securely and with firm, assured 
steps, People come and go; each one makes his way and often arrives carrying 
an enormous load on his head. 

Horses cross in a more extraordinary manner and with fewer risks. They 
are grabbed under their belly with large strips made of very strong creeper 
tied to very large ropes; they are passed through pulleys tied to the biggest 
branches of trees, at the feet of which men, who 
hold the extremities of these ropes, pull themand 
rise the animal in the air to the level of the pulley 
and then make them come down to the feet of the 
tree on the other side of the river. We pay a toll to these men and another 
one for crossing the bridge. This fee is used for the maintenance of the bridge. 

All these places can be avoided, if we follow the 

Chnnvanitoutefon great caravan route that comes from Kashmir? 

Kashmir These caravans come loaded with a prodigious 
quantity of goats carrying all the provisions needed 

* About the bridges of rattan and bamboo of Eastern Himalayas, see J. Deloche, the 
Ancient Bridges of India, pp. 61-6, 51-7. Chevalier does not mention the iron chain suspen- 
sion bridges of Bhutan, described by G. Bogle and S. Turner. 

The route of Kashmir passed through Leh and Gartok. Desideri followed it in 1715-6 
(J. Mac Gregor, Tibet, pp. 65-74, and map, p. 66). 
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in this country and, in return, they take this wonderful wool, used for making 
shawls. But that route was so long and so far away that we prefer had this 
one with all its dangers. Howsoever that may be, as for myself, [had neither 
the foot of a Tibetan nor his agility. Moreover, I was paralysed with fear every 
time I crossed one of these bridges. Therefore, I adapted a technique that 
made my friends laugh very much. I tied undermy 
armpit one of these strips that I mentioned earlier. 
This strip was tied to another strong rope, with a 
very loose large loop kept open with a big knot at its extremity. This loop 
embraced the entire width of the bridge and followed me from behind like a 
long tail. This way I had nothing to fear. Incase of a fall, I would be suspended 
under the arm and saved. Equipped with this invention, [52] I crawled on 
hands and knees, and at last I arrived safe and sound. The people I had taken 
from Bengal followed my example. 
From the day I arrived at the feet of the mountains of Tibet, it took me six 
weeks to reach Touksam, It seemed to me that we were always climbing 
and going up and rarely going down; we crossed 
Warm welcome the most hideous country that nature has ever 
in villages created, The perpetual silence that reigned in the 
middle of these mountains, the wild woods and 
the rocks, doubled the horror of the place. We rarely came across villages, 
which were however, very populated with their surroundings, well 
cultivated. I was welcomed everywhere with great honours. The chiefs came 
to meet me with their people and musical instruments. A yellow cord that 
the king had sent to me and that I wore around my neck* made me look like 
a semi-god. Everyone was bowing before me and was kissing my feet. I 
wanted to stop this ceremony, but the people of the king who were 
accompanying me refused and said that it was a custom that cannot be 
avoided towards people who wear the cord. They added that very few 
people had this privilege. Thereafter, I would be taken to the house prepared 
for me where the people brought in abundance all the provisions of the 
country. Walnuts are very common, the forests being planted entirely with 
these trees. This fruit represents a large section of 
Fruits the exports of the country to Bengal and all over 
Hindustan. We also found many bad pears, apples 
and wild cherries, like the ones we see in our forests. Maybe the people here 
do not know vegetables or they donot want to bother with their cultivation; 
no vegetables can be found here. Like animals, they eat all kinds of wild 
grass that they cook with their meat, the most common being buffalo.” 
~~ ©The silk scarves (Kha-blags or kha-ta) play a big role in the relations between Tibetans. 
‘Their size, their quantity and their colours vary according to their destination. They are offered 
to the people we go and visit, but they can also be accompanied with letters or gifts (see 
C. Bell, People of Tibet, pp. 248-50, 270, 280). 
The buffalo is found on the Indian side of the Himalayas. 
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Allalong the way, it was excessively cold. The earth was covered with 
snow on which we spread dead leaves to be used 
as mattresses. A big fire was lit, around which 
everyone slept; it kept us warm on one side but we 
were freezing on the other. Fortunately, we all had 
very good health, vigorous appetites, besides a 
good stock of liquor that I had brought and which came very handy. 

Inno other country in the universe, can we see timber [53] asbeautiful 
as this one. The trees, by their height and their 
enormous size, make you think that they are 
centuries old and what is surprising is that we 
cannot see any one crown-shaped. I measured a 
few pruned fir-trees’ that are the most common trees, and found some to be 
of more than one hundred feet, without branches. Eight men had some pains 
to put their arms round theircircumference. 

What superb material we could find to build the greatest vessels! But 
the export of this timber is impossible, due to the difficulties of the routes. 
The trees are the only things that deserve attention on the way. Moreover, 
‘one has to be damned to live in such climatic conditions. A philosopher, 
curious to climb on the clouds and to hear the thunder rumbling under his 
feet, would have this sight. He could also satisfy his taste for natural history 
from the multitude of plants, grass, birds and quadrupeds he would come 
across, besides the huge amount of minerals and gum from which he could 
discover the properties. As far as I was concerned, | had neither the time 
nor the required talents to dedicate myself to this kind of study. What I 
regretted most was tomiss the necessary instruments to measure the heights 
of all the mountains that I had covered and that still surrounded me in 

Touksam, where I stopped my trip, From the top 

ieaeesnsibta of one mountain, amongst the few between which 
mountains Touskam is situated, we discovered another one 

that was so far off that it would take fifteen days to 

reach it. It is covered with snow throughout the 

whole year and it is the brightness of its whiteness that makes it visible 
from such a distance. This gives an idea of the enormity of the mountain. 
According to what I have been told, it is so cold that it is uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. Many people who undertook the task to climb it, died of 
freezing, It would be desirable that some savant, pushed by curiosity, 
attempts to goand examine this part of the globe that until now is unknown. 

Some Italian Capuchins who, in the past, had missions in Lassa‘, from 
where they were chased away because they had greatambitionsand wanted 
The conifers, among which the most common is the silver fir, predominate above 
2,700 metres. 


"In 1703, the Congregation of the Propaganda had given to the Capuchins the mission 
of Tibet, but, following the troubles in Lhasa, the fathers were constrained to return to 
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toinsinuate themselves in the affairs of the govern- 


Mission of the ment, instead of keeping their position as ministers, 


Capuchin are the only one who could have given exact infor- 
(1703-1745) mation on this country, but perhaps, due to lazi- 
ness or ignorance or incapacity, they did not pub- 

lish anything instructive. 
The high mountain that I just mentioned edges 
the Little Tartary. Touksam’is the capital of one of 
Touksam (?) the biggest provinces in Tibet. Its area is immense 


and its population, considerable. 


Itis located in the middle of a large plain, surrounded on alll sides by 
very highmountains thatareall cultivated, Despite 
the snow, they have a plentiful harvest of wheat 

Description and oats that are the common diet of the ordinary 
people. Rice isnot often eaten; the one found there 
comes from [54] Bengal and is consequently very 

expensive. Buffalo meat is common but we also find a lot of goats, sheep, 
kids and pigs, besides dogs, which are a delicacy 
in the country.” If the Tibetans had better cooks, 
Meats they would eat very well; but, like the Tartars, they 
eat their meat almost raw and would be offended 
if it were served cooked in our style. 
The streets are narrow and badly designed. The 
houses are built with stones without order or 

Streets and houses. _—_ alignment. It is common to see some of them that 
are with three to four floors. The government 
building that dominates all the others is seven 


Patna. Again, in 1712, twelve religious leaders were sent, among whom was Father Horace 
de Penna, they vegetated there miserably. In 1745, the Capuchins were chased away from 
Lhasa and Father Horace died of exhaustion in Nepal (S. Levi, Népal, vol. 1, pp. 99-102). 
* What is Touksam or Toudzong (as written in ms A.C, p.79)? It does not seem to be 
‘Tongsa, city of Bhutan. More to the east, there was a path crossing the Kariyapar Dvar 
(nowadays in the Assamese territory). In the 18th century, this region was controlled by the 
raja of Tawang, who directly depended on Lhasa. It was through it that all the trade between 
Assam and Tibet took place (see W. Hamilton, Geographical and Historical Description, vol. 
Il, p. 473), who gives the name of the markets established on the border, and also 
RB. Pemberton, Bootan, p. 78). If he had left from Assam, Chevalier could have taken this 
routeand Touksam would represent either Tsona Dzong or Tangsho. If he had left from Bengal, 
his Tibetan guides perhaps would have made him pass through the east of Bhutan to reach 
the same province. The Atlas of the Northern Frontier of India (map 27) shows a caravan 
route passing through Dewangiri, Tashigang Dzong, Lingtse, Thunkar, Sense Dzongand Towa 
Dzong. In any way, the descriptions of Chevalier are not precise enough to make a safe 
identification. Itis also possible that the person who wrote it had badly read the original. 
® We can wonder if Chevalier does not mistake the buffalo meat for the one of dzo. 
Tibetanseat meat although they are Buddhist. The Chinese mostly rear dogs. Tibetan shepherds 
or Chinese Muslims are the ones who kill the animals (C. Bell, People of Tibet, pp. 53, 217-22). 
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storeys high." The dirtinessis revolting; the ground floors are used toshelter 
domestic animals and this results in foul smells when it rains. This made 
these houses unbearable. Because the people are used to this stench, they 
do not notice it or maybe it has become a pleasant smell for their nose, since 
they do not complain about it. 

They are no cleaner with their persons, from the highest ranked to the 
Sotkes They weet 0 kind of srt made Gut of & 
very rough fabric, which they change only when it 
falls apart. Therefore, a terrible smell, to which a 
foreigner cannot get accustomed, rises from their 

body.” Men are very white, with slanting eyes and flat noses, Although 
they have a look that is naturally fierce, it is softened by a kind of simplicity 
and innocence that inspires one with confidence, 

They are not very tall, the tallest being no more 
Mea, than five feet and a half; but they have shoulders 

and limbs of an enormous size. Thus, they are of a 

strength that is far superior to that of the Europeans. The women have no 
advantage other than an extreme fairness; butit is dull, like the one of burned 
lime. They have large faces, rough features and 

limbs in proportion. They have nothing attractive, 

— neither by their size nor by their face; their dirtiness 

is equal to that of men and would make onefaint. 

Never do they bathe nor wash their mouths and hands, let alone some other 

part of their body. This is the fragrance of the animal! 

Everybody puts up withall this and nobody reproaches his or her spouse. 

Besides, they are vivid, cheerful, and open to pleasure, not to say 

dissoluteness. They publicly provoke foreigners 

[55] in front of their husbands, who do not have 

Independent the foolishness of being jealous."» Everyone 

manages as he wants and such a topic is never the 

cause of anargument fora couple. One never hears 

the screams of a husband coming from the court of justice with complaints 

on the infidelities of a wife who, by insane prejudice, has attached to it his 

honour and reputation." It is not such nonsense that wearies the ears of the 

judges or exalts their happiness at the expense of the parties and their purse. 
~~ #On the houses of farmers and of nobles, see ibid., pp.49-50, 69-70. 

"It is true that they do not clean their clothes often, but, during the good season, 
groups of women can be seen doing their laundry in the river (ibid., pp. 158-9). 

™ Unlike Indian women, the Tibetan ladies have an exceptionally independent status; 
they are economically and sexually very free; they have their own belongings, which make 
divorce for them easy; they often manage their husbands’ money (R.A. Stein, La civilisation 
tibétaine, p. 82). 

™ Adultery is not as badly considered as in Europe. However, a deceived husband feels 
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But the death of a fat pig, a horse, or a cow that gave a lot of milk is a major 
crime ina house and usually brings a very Tartar punishment to the woman, 
if suspected to have lacked in care and vigilance. 

Men and women are dressed in long dresses that go down to the knees 
in the Chinese style."* They are more or less luxurious according to their 
incomes. The dresses are lined with very warm 
pelisses. They wear boots when they go out and 
some slippers when in the house. On their heads, 
they wear big hats garnished with long threads of 
wool that comes from different animals. Thesizes 
of these hats vary according to the rank of the person. Some of them are as 
high as one foot and a half. They are dyed with different colours, which 
make a great impression, giving a majestic look to the man; something that 
vanishes as soon as he takes it off. 

The soldiers are well dressed, Their hats are different from the ones I 
just mentioned, They are fitted on their heads with a mesh that falls back on. 

their shoulders to protect them from sabres stabs. 

The top is adorned with high panaches that 

garry produces a lovely view; itis its colour that allows 

to identify the soldier and the chief to whom he 

reports, They never use firearms at war, Only the 

ones that are brought from outside as curious objects are found in the country, 

A few of the men in high places have European guns that they use for their 

pleasure in hunting. But a Tibetan soldier has two sabres; a long one and a 

shortone, besidesa triple sheath containing three very sharp kniveshanging 

from his belt."*The fight starts with the sabre; when it comes down to the 
knives, then it turns into a horrible slaughter. 

The Tibetans are of an intrepid bravery when they fight with blades, but 
firearms intimidate them particularly. At the first cannon or gunshot, they 
are always ready to escape. This is not the result of cowardice. They say 
[56] that to receive death from a distance when they cannot defend 
themselves has no meaning. They call the cannons and the guns the weapons 
of the cowards who do not dare come close to fight. They would be excellent 
soldiers in Europe once they would be disciplined and trained in our martial 
style. They are very strong, resistant to fatigue, eat anything, are brave and 
very good runners, a habit they have acquired by climbing up and down 
the unfaithfulness of his wife. Formerly, he had the right to cut the tip of her nose, Often the 
man guilty of having illicit relations with a married woman had to pay compensation to the 
deceived husband (C. Bell, People of Titet, p. 195;G. Tucci, Tibet, p. 163). Itis interesting to point 
‘out that Chevalier does not mention polyandry (that is not as common as said to be). 

™ This long dress is called chupa (chhuba). On the clothes, the shoes, hats of the Tibetans, 
see C. Bell, op.cit., pp.20-1; G. Tucci, op.cit., pp. 134-5. 

% About the equipment of the soldiers in Bhutan, in 1783, see S.Turner, An Account of 
Embassy, pp. 118-20. 
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from their steep mountains and going on their horrible bridges. 
The climate is extremely healthy.”"No diseases 
testy are present, [even] the venereal ones despite the 
climate dissoluteness that reigns there, but small pox is 

devastating," The disease is not natural in this 
country but is brought from other countries, mostly from Bengal, by the 
travellersand the merchants whocomefor trading. 
takeno safety measures to protect themselves 
Smallpox from it. I told them to establish quarantine 
measures on their borders, But they have not done 

anything. 

Horses multiply in plenty with no care. They run free in the forest and 
anybody is allowed to take them. More than two thousand are exported 

from Tibet and Bhutan every year.” Bengal buys 

five to six hundred during a fair held in 

Abundance of horses Ranguepour, which lasts from November until the 

first days of March. In this market are also brought 

many woollen blankets, musk, dry fruits, gold, food of all kinds and finally 
clothes from Europe, coral and other luxuriousarticles. 

The Chinese, whocontrol the trade in Touksam and other places of Tibet, 
hold the entire industry in their grip. All the workers are Chinese and all 

fabrics of silk, gold, silver thatare used for clothing, 
besides porcelain, are brought from China. There 
Oe lee high consumption of Chinese tea of a bad 
quality in the houses here. These items are paid for 
in gold found in torrents, besides the musk, quartz 
and salt from rocks that are as transparent as the best saltpetre. 

The houses of the people, including the one of the governor, are devoid 

of any luxury, Furniture consists of beds, tables, 

Absence of luxury _chairs and rough carpets to be set under the feet. 

These carpets are similar to the biggest blankets 
used by the commoners in France. 

I never saw a pear! or a diamond and I was assured of their absence at 
the court of Lassa. The people are very poor; the country is sparsely inhabited 
and theearth infertile, consequently resulting in low revenues for the prince. 
Some curios that I had brought aroused their admiration. [57] One should 
not show what one does not want to give. The governor himself has no 
scruples to ask for it and it would be an insult to refuse. It is the same with 
all the others. It is also true that they do not mind your doing the same, 

® About the seasons and the dryness of the air, see S.Turner, op.cit, pp. 300, 303-4. 

“Smallpox is effectively the deadliest and the most feared disease in Tibet, but the 
venereal diseases are also common nowadays (C. Bell, op.cit., pp-108, 167, 29, 197). 

™ About the tangan of Bhutan, see S. Tuer, op.cit., p. 182. 
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when you see something rare at their places; but this is so contrary to the 
European moral that I always gave and almost never received. 

All Tibetans ride horses with surprising skill and agility. They do not 
care whether they are broken or not. The common man rides without a 
saddle and controls a wild horse with a rope placed 
in the mouth or the nostrils and uses it as a bridle. 
The animal can be restive, it can rear up and use 
all kinds of tricks to throw the rider on the floor; 
but the rider stays fixed on it and tamesit. In this way the horses are caught 
and sold at the fair a few monthslater. 

As I reached the gates of the city of Touksam, the commander of the 
garrison, heading a signiicnt troop, welcomed me. We entered a kind of 

guardroom, where I was treated to a cup of tea, 
something that made me feel sick. Then he took 
me to the [chief] of police who gave me another 
‘one; and took me to the governor who was waiting 
for me ina big empty room that looked like a hall, 
He greeted me in the Mughal way, and took me toa wooded sofa where he 
made me sit next to him, All the officers of the government were sitting on 
bamboo chairs in the Chinese way. After completing the obligatory initial 
formalities, everybody was dismissed and the governor took me to an 
apartment of his house, which he allocated to me for the duration of my 
stay. 

The furniture consisted of a bed, a sofa, a table and a few chairs. Six 
slaves, including two young girls, were appointed to serve me and obey my 

orders. All my people were put up in the palace of 
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‘Accommodation ___the governor and served almost in the same way 
& as I was. The palace displays no more lavishness. 
Phod) Dinner time arrived. We sat around the table to 


eat in the European way, but one had to be a 
cannibal to eat, All the meat was raw and dripping with blood. The bread, 
a flat pancake cooked on charcoal like the [azyme bread?] of the Jews was 
the best; I decided from this time that this would be my main food, besides 
the dairy products and fruits. With the excuse of a weak stomach, I refused 
to taste the meat. It was like biting into a leg hung in a butcher shop. As I 
didnotunderstand the language of the country [58] and nobody could speak 
the Indian idioms, I had taken the precaution of having an interpreter who 
spoke on my behalf. 

Ijudged fromall the questions asked by the governor and the responses 
he was giving to me that he could perfectly fulfil his function but that he 
was the most ignorant of all men. To take all possible advantage of him, I 
spent all my time directing the conversation on his own country, a topic 
that he knew well. Allthe women looked at me with extraordinary curiosity, 
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busy examining meand whispering comments and bursting with laughter. 

Staring at me all along, they even forgot to eat. I guessed I amused them, 

but I was not pretentious enough to believe that it 

Stony ae was to my advantage. I had neither the stoutness 

papal nor the vigorous look of the large Tibetans who 

were sitting at the table with us. Only curiosity and 

fancy could bring them to be interested in me. 

Moreover, I was not expecting to be liked and truly I have to say that these 

mannish beauties with large chests, monstrous legs and little slanting eyes, 

left me unmoved and only contributed in increasing my disgust, However, 

Thave to confess that little by little, nature being stronger than aversion, I 

overcame this and soon got used to it; I became a very naturalised Tibetan. 

If it was done with good rules and with dignity, I would not comment; but 

Iam sure that generally the Tibetans, judging from their characters, would 

becapable of humiliating all the other peoples of the universe. Nevertheless, 

if the comparison was not in my favour, it seemed that at least my fervour 
and efforts had been appreciated. 

IfT had known how to speak their tongue, maybe I would have managed 
to have them change their clothes and I would have paid for the new fabric, 
This incapacity to express myself condemned me to endure this dirt and 

stench. However, I was proud of it, comparing 
myself to Hercules imprisoned in the shirt of 

Daily meeting at the Dejanire.” This idea tickled my imagination and 

Governor's place comforted me. There were many people including 

men and women at the governor's place every 
evening, The men, judging by their sombre looks, appeared to discuss serious 
topics. The women were giggling and romping about, all talking at the same 
time and throwing oranges at each other's head, These fell on me sometimes. 
There was a big table in the middle of the room that was used to serve a 
kind of tea that they call pokoul.” The large black leaves tasted and smelled 
[59] like hay that has been freshly dried after being boiled. The water was 
asredas blood. After pouring it into cups, they season it with melted buffalo 
butter and salt. Even Esculape, in all his 
pharmacology, had never invented such a 
diabolical medicine. Everyone savoured this 
deliciously and I, in order to look polite, drank it 
in one goand made great efforts to hide my grimaces. In the initial days this 
drink made me feel like vomiting. In order not to be seen, I would go into 
my apartment and return a moment later. The ladies asked me through my 
interpreter if this drink was familiar to me, and what I thought about it. 
® Dejanire, a neglected spouse of Hercules, sent to her fickle husband a poisoned 
tunic. As soon as he wore it, he felt his flesh burning and saw his body being burnt. 
21[s it bar-khar, a kind of tea of mediocre quality? According to C. Bell (op.cit, p. 121), 

Tibetans use five kinds of tea. 
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When I answered that the Europeans had a great use of a tea belonging toa 
different kind and prepared it with sugar and milk instead of saltand melted 
butter, they treated me like an uncivilised person. They found my potionas 
bad as I found theirs and to be frank their opinion was as legitimate as 
mine, since after all, it is a question of habit. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that I often had this drink twice a day and that I made tremendous efforts to 
like it, I never got accustomed to it. I drank it on the last day with as much 
disgust as I had done on the first one. 

These were the only pleasures that we tasted in Touksam other than the 
hunting parties of the governor to which I was invited. Animals like the 
musk deer and some unusual cows were killed in 
these hunts. The black and white tails of these cows. 
are a source of trade in Hindustan, where they are 
used to drive away flies on ceremonial days in front 
of the palanquin of the nabab and the great.” 

Inthecity, there was a famous lamasery. As | had heard a lot about them, 
I wanted to discover on my own if everything I had heard was true. A visit 
was arranged with one of the governor's men. The 
superior welcomed me witha very honest and open 
look mixed with simplicity and modesty. He made 
me drink a cup of the diabolical tea I described 
earlier. Then I asked to see the lamas’ church and the interiors of the 
monastery. He took me around kindly, answering all my questions through 
my interpreter. Unfortunately, the interpreter was an idiot, [60] incapable 
of understanding him properly and unable to convey his ideas to me if they 
were too complicated or abstract. This monastery was big and contained 

more than two hundred religious men, 

accommodated in some cells. In front of these cells 

Routine of were long dormitories in the same shape and 

the monks structural order as our monasteries in France. They 

have hours marked for their prayers, which are 

done publicly in the mornings and evenings. Bells 

suspended in front of the door of the cloister announce these moments. The 
Lamas eat collectively or on their own, according to their wishes and are 
fed by the monastery. They have the freedom to venture out whenever they 
wantand do not have any earmarked time to return to the monastery. Their 
work is to collect for charity. This is an action they 

out most willingly because it is not only for 

oaks inthe peblie the profit ofthe commeity, butin the process hey 
also gain some special treats. They are so well 

respected that nobody dares refuse them entry to 


® They are the yaks. See C. Turner (op.cit., pp. 186-9) who gives a description as well 
asa plate. 
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their houses. Everybody rushes to offer them hospitality. They cannot marry 
and this meant that, from the women they have only the pleasures without 
the pains and the worries that come from the maintenance of a household. 
They are consulted for all the government's affairs and it is rare when their 
opinions do notprevail. 

If their interests are affected anywhere, they use the power of religion and 
threaten to bring down the lightening from the skies, These stupid people, 
ignorant and victims of horrible prejudices and superstitions, are afraid of 
the monks. The word of the Lama is the one of God. Ina single action they 
hear him, prostrate in front of him and obey him. If a governor wished to 
rebel, he would have to fear a revolt, despite the fact that the government is 
fully despotic and that all the people consider themselves as slaves to the 
sovereign. 

There are little differences between their clothes and the ones of the secu- 
lars, The shape is the same but the colour is always of a blackish brown tinge 
and the hats are high and pointed. 

Lasked permission to attend the ceremonies of 
the church and was allowed to do so. The temples 
are devoid of any luxury. They represent the sim- 
plicity of the first centuries. 

However, the altaris gilded and sois the picture of the divinity placed on 
the top, holding a kind of spectre in its hand and wearing a crown on the 
head. Onits sides are two smaller statues that they revere as well. They [61] 
believe that the lama is the father and the two others are his children; but all 
three are considered equally powerful. However, they donot acknowledge 
the three as being a single entity, in other words that would be the mystery of 
the trinity completely established. Besides, everything they say about the 
father and his two children is so twisted with fables and impenetrable ab- 
struseness that I could not understand anything; this was either the fault of 
the person who gave the explanation or that of my interpreter. I saw no 
representation of good or bad angels and of demons. However, they acknowl- 
edge the existence of some of them and believe in the rewards or pains in 
afterlife, but not eternally. On the contrary, they say that the length of the pain 
is proportionate to the multiplicity and to the extent and nature of the of- 
fences, But there is a way to redeem oneself entirely and itcan be done before 
dying by making a donation of all your possessions to the monasteries. Thus, 
in all religions and everywhere in the universe, the same dogmas are estab- 
lished for the profit of the ministers of the religions to satisfy theirluxury and 
ambitions. These also often exist to favour their laziness, their lethargy, not 
to mention their dissoluteness. It is by such means that the monasteries of the 
lamas acquired great fortunes and consequently a boundless authority, be- 
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sides the credulity that they managed to instil into the peoples’ minds.” 
Any man who wants to initiate himself into the lama’s religion is ac- 
cepted, but he has to pay the price. Offerings have to 
be made to the divinity to thank him for the favour 
Initiation of being admitted into a religion thatis so pureand 
sosaintly, The new [monk?] has to lock himself for 
sometime in a lamas’ monastery where he is taught the dogma, the ceremo- 
nies and the prayers. When he is considered sufficiently instructed, he is 
welcomed publicly with a great ceremony in the church [sic] and everyone 
congratulates himself to have placed the newly converted one on the road of 

salvation.* 

Inthe temple, as in ours, there is a separation that forms what we call the 
choir. On the bench* are placed the lamas, the gov- 
ernorand the gentry. On the other part of the temple 
stand the women and the people. The lama who 
officiates does almost the same ceremony as in a 
Roman church. His face is turned in the direction of the altar and he recites 
the prayers aloud from a big book that is placed there. The book is moved 
from its place now and then, and every time [62] the lama bows down and 
stands up to continue his reading. When he finishes, he turns towards the 
people and makes a short exhortation in which he always encourages char- 
ity towards the monasteries and the most docile resignation towards the 
great Lama. 

This great Lama resides in Lassa. He is the sovereign pontiff. He is not 
only the spiritual father, but also the temporal one,*since he has more credit 
and authority than the king who fears him ex- 
tremely. He decides about everything without fac- 
ing contradiction, Woe to the one he dislikes, the 
vengeance follows the souls and does not allow even 
the ashes to rest. It however happened that some 
kings dared to rebel against him at times. This created wars and most of the 
time the kings succumbed to means such as betrayal, murder or assassina- 
tion. The only course open to them, is to live quietly and safely bend in front 


3 The monasteries, until a recent period, were exempted from taxes and services; they 
were therefore independent lords, because they possessed lands and serfs, received 


Choir of the temple 


Power of the 
great Lama 


% On the novice rites of the lamas, the admission conditions, the initiation ceremonies, 
see L.A. Waddel, op.cit, pp. 177-84. 

The great hall where the monks gather is called dus khan (dukhang) (G. Tucci, op.cit, 
p.115). 

*Tibet could be considered as a theocratic state since the Dalai Lama, chief of the central 
government, is the incarnation of Avalokitesvara, bodhisattoa, the patron of Tibet (R.AStein, 
op.cit, p. 110). 
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of the idol and obey him blindly. 
The boundless respect that the people have for the great lama arises from 


the belief that he is a part of the divine nature. He 
never dies or rather he rises from his ashes. They 


eee ice eee still believe that he has frequent interviews with 
the divinity that listens to his advice. It is in this 
way that he can irritate or pacify the divinity towards people he isnot happy 
with. Thus, during famines or other disasters, the people approach the great 
lama collectively with offerings: they pray to him to convince God to come 
down to witness their sufferings and make themstop. 
Such blindness explains all the absurdities 
generated by it and what we see in the country. 
His excrement is The faith that we have in France for the relics of 
Cd the Saints is nothing compared to the one the 
Tibetans have for the great Lama. He even 
distributes his excrement, sold at an expensive price: everyone without 
exception wears a little piece of it around his neck, closed ina little [box] of 
gold or of any other metal according to what they can afford.” 

They attribute some astonishing properties to it for the health of their 
bodies in this world and the salvation of their souls in the other. When a 
man dies, he is always buried with this reliquary and the people are strictly 
convinced that as long as this lasts, the demon will not dare to seize the 
soul of the deceased. Some monks go really far when they have to manage 
with such credulous peoples. Such excesses are a distress for humanity and 
make you blush. 

[63] The great Lama of Touksam is only the vicar of the real great Lama 
just mentioned. But they give him as much respect. Once a year, happens a 
celebration where every family, according to its 
incomes, comes and makes offerings to the great 
Lama of [Lassa] and to his representatives in other 
provinces, To make this ceremony more pompous, 
they set up a large structure in the middle of a big square. Around this 
building is a gallery, twenty feet high, where the great Lama sits to receive 
the offerings. This is the day of the year when he appears in public.* As 
soon as he appears, everybody bows down and stands up after hissignal. 


‘Annual party 


remedy for all diseases”. Regarding the relics, see also LA. Waddell, op.cit, p.306. 

Probably allusion to the celebration of the Tibetan new year, described by L.A. Waddell 
(op.cit,, pp. 504-6), R.A. Stein (op. cit., pp. 179-84), G. Tucci (op.cit, pp. 144-8). This celebration 
calledio-gsar (losar) is probably the most important event of the year. 
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We see a prodigious quantity of people carrying donations consisting mainly 
of eatables such as rice, wheat, fruits, sugar, sheep, chicken, kids, etc. This is 
what is used to feed the monastery of the lamas and provides them with 
ample supplies for the entire year. A rational man cannot observe such 
practises without a feeling of compassion mixed with indignation because 
of the way these lamas abuse the people's credulity and the extent to which 
they have inspired them with such a high degree of innocence. 

A family who would not give this tribute would be dishonoured in front 
of the people and at the same time be subjected to the discipline of the great 
Lama who would punish them for their lack of 
respect towards God. I had made contacts with 
some religious lamas who had lived in China fora 
long time as missionaries.” The various meetings | 
had with them and our discussions on the interior 
of the country excited my curiosity and desire to go there. I told them about 
my idea and as some missionaries were about to leave for China, I asked 
permission from the superior to accompany them. It would take about fifteen 
days to reach the great wall and from there we could enter the provinces of 
Set-Chouen.” 

He listened to me with kindness and displayed all the willingness to 
fulfil my request. But, at the same time, he told me that it was impossible 

for certain irrefutable reasons. “You do not ignore”, 

Disapproved bythe he told me, “that no foreigner is seen in China, 

superior of the Mission without an express permission from the emperor and 
that anyone who would dare to transgress this order 
would be exposed to a certain death. In vain 
[64] would you disguise as a lama, in vain would you try to merge in the 
group of missionaries. You would be recognised, especially because you do 
not know a word of Tibetan and terrible consequences would result from it. 
For sure you would lose your life and the lamas would be chased away 
from the empire never to be allowed in again. From this time onwards they 
would be looked upon as traitors who, under the veil of religion, had brought 
in a spy. The mission would be lost forever. The religion would be persecuted 
and we would lose in an instant the fruit of all the pains it had cost us for so 
many years, to preach it and spread it in the provinces”. 

Allthese arguments, despite their strength, did not persuade me because 
they were against the inclination or rather the passion I had developed for 
making this trip. I therefore approached again the good Lama and begged 
him to be favourable to my request. 
~The Chinese emperors showered with favours the Lamaism in China and in Mongo- 
lia, by creating temples and monasteries and by inviting the great lamas (R.A. Stein, op.cit, 
p64). 

The Great Wall is more towards the north, while the Se-tchouan is to the east of the 
Tibetan frontiers. 


Project to go to China 
with some missionaries 
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“You have no trust in my words”, he told me, “and it afflicts me; but to prove 
my frankness and my sincerity, I will open a road that will lead you to your aim, if 
you have enough perseverance to follow it. Stay among us fora suitable time to learn 
the language and our uses. It will then be easy to satisfy your desire, for you will be 
sent with the troop of missionaries that I send every year, as the servant of lama to 
whom you would be particularly recommended and he would take a paternal care of 
you”. Such a proposal could not suit me, considering the time it would take 
me, and the total abandon of my property. 

Asaconsequence, I decided to go back to Bengal, which [had left almost 
four months ago. My desire to leave was stronger 
because [had lostall hopes to visit the king. He was 

Resolution to go busy fighting a war on his most distant borders and 
back to Bengal nobody could say when he would be back in [2]. 

The governor of Touksam, to whom I announced 
my departure, gave [65] all the most honest reasons to hold me back; but at 
last he accepted my decision. A large escort was ordered to accompany me 
all along, I bade goodbye to him as well as to all those considerable families 
from whom I had received such a polite treatment. 

I travelled for one month and I had to cross a great number of “dancing 
bridges” as on our outward journey. I met with many more difficulties and 

dangers while going downhill than 1 had faced 
setumater6 montng lle climbing, The melting snow had made = 
aths soslippery that they had becomeimpassable, 
of absence (May 17627) TPs missed our foothold at any point, we would 
see ourselves thrown down from the top of the moun- 

tain to the very bottom. 

At last, by taking a lot of precautions and by hanging from branch to 
branch and from rock to rock, we reached the plains without any accident 
and from there, we entered Bengal. I dismissed my escort who left me very 
satisfied with the presents I had distributed. Then, I went to my factory 
from where I had been absent for almost six months. Everything was very 
quiet there. 

It would be very advantageous for a European nation to establish a 
factory there in [Lassa] and in some other cities of Tibet; the permission 
would be very easy to get as well. A nation could easily get, every year, two 
loads of the most beautiful wool of the world; a wool which could be used 
to make delicate fabrics of a quality never ever attained by any of our 
manufactures. In return, they would be able to sell a lot of fabrics, corals, 
serges and obtain a great amount of gold and musk. Maybe later, it would 
be possible to extent this business branch to the northern provinces of China 
and Tartary. 

Fora long time the English, who had been informed of the success I had 
met with in my business and of the fortune I had gained in a few years, 
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started becoming jealous of me and wanted their share of it. I saw many 
merchants from this nation coming and, soon, a total conflict of interests 
appeared between them and me; which was the 
Jealousy of the cause of bitter arguments. Things came to such a 
English merchants point that one of them, named Moore," arrested one 
of my agents, refused to free him and even did not 
answer the letters I wrote to him. Pushed to the limits by the injustice and the 
dishonesty of his procedures, I decided to find an answer by force and to go 
armed in order to attack him in his factory and force him to release my agent 
that [66] he was keeping in ail. [left with thirty sepoys. Assoonas he learned 
about my decision and the fact that I was on my way, he was on the defen- 
sive. But as I came closer, his bravery abandoned him. I was at a distance of 
halfa day when he escaped to take refuge with the nabab of Ranguepour. My 
agent took this opportunity to escape and came to meet me. I learned from 
him about the flight of Mr. Moore and the people of the country confirmed it. 
As had no other intention but to force him to release my man, | did not judge 
it suitable to push things further since he was already free and had returned 
to myplace. 

Mr Moore, furious of having been insulted and of the discredit that he 
faced for his reputation as well as for his business, decided to take revenge. 
Subsequently, he wrote the bitterest complaints against me to his friends 
and his protectors in Calcutta. He was English and I was French and for 
this reason only he was on the right side. 

The governor stood up for him to the extent that I soon had to face his 
temper and the English tyranny.” I understood that it was impossible to 
fight against such a power and that it was time to beat a retreat, Conse- 
quently I devoted all my time, without respite, in taking stock of my property 

and closing my accounts. I found myself to be the 
Back at Chandernagore —_ owner of more than 15,00,000 pounds. I took every- 
(December 1762) thing I owned very quickly and left the country to 
go back to Chandernagore, and I reached thereat 
the end of December 1762. 


3 Tn the correspondence exchanged between the English Company and the Indian 
princes (C.P.C, vol. 1, pp. 159, 303), we learn from a letter dated 23 April 1762 that a man 
called Moore had been sent to Rangpur; another letter dated 26 April 1764 precise that he 
eva al in the Gy on hat date tes probly Peter Moore who was cllectr of Rangpur 

1784 (see 
WA. Firminger, Rungpore District Records, vol. Il, No. 257, pp. 157-9). 

Chevalier seems to have been particularly arrogant in his relations with the people of 
the country. In letter dated 30 July 1762 (C.P.C., vol. I, p. 171, No. 1585), the nabab asked the 
‘Company tointervene tostop Chevalier from creating annoyances to the inhabitants of Dhaka. 


63 note 1), Vansittart sent a man called Gangaram Mettre in Rangamati and Goalpara to 
investigate on the abuses committed by the Europeans and if possible to stop it (6K. Buyan, 
“Anglo-Assamese Relations, pp. 65-6). Chevalier probably left Goalpara at this time. 
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Thad been absent for almost ten years, a period during which I spent 
my time in the different journeys and campaigns I have mentioned. Just as 
I felt that I was resting, my love and passion for travelling returned with 
the greatest fervour. Dissatisfied with having covered only the provinces of 
Bengal, the kingdom of Assem, Bhutan, Tibet, besides the neighbouring 
countries such as Bissiny, I felt that I should visit Upper Hindustan, which 
I did not know. I started my journey in the beginning of April 1763. I went 
to Pourinia,' the capital of the province with the same name, dependent on 
Bengal. From there, by moving along the mountains of Betia, [67] I reached 

Faizabad, the capital of the province of [Awad] 
Purniya where the nabab Sujah-al-Dolah had his ordinary 
residence.’ At that time, he was in another city and 
this deprived me from the honour of visiting him. 

Aly-gohor, the current reigning emperor, known as Cha-alum or king of 
the universe, was in Eliabad? at that time. Curiosity made me go there to 

see his Court, witness his condition, the situation 

Allahabad of his state and the resources left to him. Upon my 
arrival, | introduced myself to the general in chief 

of his troops, the famous Najef-kan.‘ It is there that 

I met him for the first time and that we established a close friendship, a 
relation that has lasted until this time. He himself introduced me to the 
emperor, who welcomed me with the greatest 

Meeting with Naja¢ Kindness, consideration and politeness. 
Khan, and then with the Ingeniousness and frankness could be seen on his 

emperor face, besides the most majestic look that inspired 
respect. After offering me a seat, he asked me 
several questions about my trips, already abundantly commented by Najef- 
““Pumiya 

>Betiya, Awadh, Suja-ud-daulah. 

"Ali Gauhar, Shah Alam, Allahabad. 

‘Mirza Najaf Khan, born in Isfahan in 1737 had immigrated to India. He put himself 
under the protection of Muhammad Quli Khan, in charge of the fort of Allahabad and then 
served Qasim Ali Khan in Bengal. Solicited at the same time by Suja-ud-daulah and by the 
English, he waited for the verdict of the battle of Baskar (October 1764), that proved that the 


right side was the one of the company. He accompanied the Emperor to Delhi in 1771. He died 
in 1782 (0.8.D,, p. 289). 
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Kan, He then spoke tome about the French nation and asked me whether the 
French would return soon to re-establish themselves in India and whether 
the war was over. He said that he was longing for our return and thathe had 
agreat desire to unite and merge his interest with France. I did my level best 
to welcome such a fortunate outlook by assuring him that he would find 
similar views from our side and that he would know more when the time 
came. He praised Mr. Law, whom he called his brother, and elaborately and 
repeatedly exalted his bravery and qualities. He desired to see his return, 
keep him as a faithful friend and make him his adviser. And he would un- 
doubtedly have called him, had he not been appointed governor general of 
the French establishments after the peace treaty. 

Atthe end of the meeting, he brought me a complete set of Mughal clothes 
that were very expensive, He offered them to me as per the customs that the 
greats show towards the people they wish to honour.’ After receiving the 
betel from his hand, I wasdismissed, 

[68] For about fifteen days I stayed in Eliabad. I saw Najaf-kan 
continuously and we parted regretfully to continue my journey to Agra, 
which was then governed by the raja of the 
[Djattes} and where the throne was vacant. The 
emperor, father of Aly-gohor, was imprisoned by 
his vizier, [Gazzi-eddi-kan}, the famous villain so 
well known for his crimes, Finally, after collecting the necessary knowledge 
onall these placesand after establishing relations with many Maratha chiefs, 

suchaslttalrav, Modagee, Sindia, Topkogy Olkon, 

a Najeb Kan and Dundekan,' I returned to Bengal 

by crossing the country of [?] from where I 

proceeded to Benares. All these different provinces 

are so well known nowadays, that I will not bother the reader with a 

description that would simply be a repetition of things that have already 
been written. 


Agra 


After all these trips, I returned to 


Arrival in Chandernagore where | arrived in November 1763. 
Chandemagore I was getting prepared to leave India to go and 
(November 1763) 


enjoy the fruits of my labours in my own country. 
The occasion was all the more favourable since we had just heard the news 
"It is question of the kil’ at, vulg. Whal’at (Pers., H.), a dress of honour presented by a 
superior on ceremonial occasions. 
“The Jats had occupied Agra from 1761 to 1774 (K.R. Qanugo, History of the Jats, 
pp. 143-4, 269). 
7Ghazi-ud-din Khan, was born in Narvar in 1737 and became the vizier of the Empire in 
1754, he had the emperor Ahmad Shah imprisoned and blinded (1754) and Alamgir Il killed 
(1759). He was one of the monsters of the history of Delhi (see Modave, Voyage, pp.241-6, 430). 
‘He mentions Maratha generals such as Madhuiji, Sindiya, Tukoji Holkar, but also Pathan 
chiefs such as Najib khan and Dundi Khan. 
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of peace. In order to make a good commission from 
my funds, I spent a part of it on a rich cargo of 
Prpplerietrt ods Batt forded oy Mer Gowsiacs ora Baye, 
They took it to Goa and found the means to load it 
as freight on one of the vessels of the king of 
Portugal. This vessel was heading for Lisbon, where they were sold with 
great benefits” 


* On Ist December 1764, Chevalier entrusted his goods worth 30,000 rupees of Arcot 
with Frangois Léon Brayer and Jacques Gourlade on an English ship, the “Grey Hound” 
that left Calcutta to Goa (C.C. Ray, A Note on Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, Bengal: Past and 
Present, vol. XVI, part Il, No. 32, 1918, p. 126. 
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With the remaining funds, I bought a vessel in 
Calcutta and loaded it with a rich cargo with the 
intention of bringing it to Manila where, after the 
sale, I was to go to China.’ 
This freight, by a succession of circumstances, suffered many delays. 
The season being well advanced, we had to endure a lot of bad weather on 
the Ganges. We were exposed to the risk ot 
perishing a number of times. It was only on 
ros Apsl1765) April 1765 that we managed to come out of the 
river. After fighting for more than a month against 
the winds and all the dangers of navigation, we 
hoped to be more fortunate in the journey afterwards. But the rest of the 
story will tell the number of accidents and obstacles that we had to overcome. 
The [69] captain, whom I had hired for his reputation of being an excellent 
seafarer, according to everyone, turned out to be the most ignorant of all 
men. Without paying attention to the fact that we were leaving at a time 
when the [south] monsoon was entirely declared, 
he made us take the route that the vessels were 
following during the north monsoon. We soon 
found ourselves sailing on the east coast with no 
hope of coming out of it. However, we were blessed 
with the luck to come across a few winds, a favour that one should never 
hope for in this season. Hence, we miraculously managed to reach in sight 
of [?] and we only had this city to cross to enter the Strats of Malacca. After 
that, we were moving forward; but as the [south] winds had started to blow 
with a terrible violence, we lost all hope and after fighting for many days 
against the two combined elements and after losing most of our anchors 
and cables in different moorings, we had no other 
option but to give in to necessity by going back 
Percent and finding a port. The port of King Island, near 
inumerable islands a 
the coast of Merguy, which belongs to France by a 
concession granted by the king of Siam under the 
+ We know that, on 15 March 1765, Chevalier was about to leave for Manila and China, 


and desirous to put his affairs in order, he made Charles Playdel and Pierre Galopin, residents 
of Calcutta, his nominees. They were to leave on the ship The Saint-Jacques (ibid., p-126). 


‘The Saint-Jacques 


Error on the choice of the 
route to be followed 


The 
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reign of Louis the Fourteenth,* was chosen for our refuge, But it was not very 
easy to reach it: we had to face the strength of the wind and the currents 
threw us in the middle of an archipelago of innumerable’ islands unknown 
to that day. No vessel had ever navigated through these islands and they 
were not mentioned on any map. 


The rains were continuous and so heavy that we almost never saw the 
sun, Consequently we could not determine the ship’ position. Each passing, 
hour of the day increased our fears and our worries, These feelings were 
deeply intensified with the darkness of the night; we were surrounded on 
all sides by islands without any knowledge of existing exit or passage. Our 
vessel was fluttering in the wind and drifting with the current, All the time, 
we were under the threat of being wrecked against the islands that appeared 
in front of us: such was our terrible situation. The currents that had been 
against us until now saved uson this occasion. At each time we were thrown 
on an island, we thought we would surely die. However, the strength of 
the current fortunately pushed us away from it. After being tossed on the 
waves for a long time and even without knowing 
Miraculous arrival in Where we [70] had come from, to our great surprise 
King Island (beginning we saw ourselves transported by a miracle to the 
of July) dock of the port of King Island. We entered it 
without realizing where we were, despite the fact that the entrance is very 
narrow and difficult, leave it to the reader to imagine the degree of joy and 
satisfaction that we felt by finding ourselves in a safe place and finally away 
from so many risks and perils, 


We found a companion in our misfortune. A 

vessel that had left the coast of Malabarre and was 

Meeting witha vessel assaulted by a furious wind had been forced to 

ies escape with the wind astern. She had been carried 

to this place in the same hazardous way as we had 

been earlier and by the same ones that carried us. We visited each other. 

Each one narrated his adventures and expressed the pleasure to have escaped 

so many perils, Everyone also concealed the sadness and the pain because 
the trip had failed and was postponed by many months. 

Our first concern had been to think about renewing our provisions as 

they were almost exhausted. We sent the rowboat of the vessel to the [city] 

of Merguy, which is separated from King Island by a distance of five hours. 


* Following an exchange of embassy from 1680, the Compagnie des Indes had estab- 
lished very good relations with the kingdom of Siam, where they sold cloth from India and 
bought some copper and pepper. The Siamese had given them the monopoly in this trade, 
as well as the right to settle in Mergui, a safe harbour in the Gulf of Bengal (see P. 
Kaeppelin, La Compagnie, pp. 257, 263-5). 

It is this archipelago of Mergui that stretches all along the coast of Tenasserim, 
comprising about 800 islands almost uninhabited, among which the largest is King Is- 
land. 
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But instead of finding the expected abundance, we 
Mergui devastated SAW a deserted country because of a cruel war 
bby the war between the king of Barmet or Pegou with the king 
of Siam. The enemy had seized the capital of the 
latter and burnt and chased his soldiers.’ The inhabitants of the lower 
country had abandoned their houses and in order to avoid being looted 
and enslaved, had taken refuge with their family and property on the highest 
mountains amidst rocks and very thick woods. Many were wandering on 
the island and we learned about their misfortunes. 
The rowboat could not get any help in Merguy, 
but they met a fleet of 25 praux*at the port. These 
showing boat stopped PY are war vessels equipped with large crews and two 
‘of Prau cannons of six to eight Ibs. One is placed at the 
front and the other at the back. The commander 
called the officer of the rowboat and learned from him about our exasperation 
and the events that had brought us here. He told the officer that our vessel 
belonged to his prince, based on the saying in the country according to which 
all vessels beaten by a storm and thrown on the coast legally belonged to 
him, They were gifts sent by Providence, regardless [71] of whether they 
were wrecked or not. After this worrying speech, the officer saw himself 
threatened of being arrested. However, he pleaded 
Commander wants _his case as best as he could and was allowed to 
to seize the ship return to us. He narrated everything that had 
happened and that we should not expect much in 
terms of provisions. Moreover, we had the fear of the general, who had told 
him that he would come and take us. 
Immediately we started preparing ourselvesso that we could thwart his 
violence and render his intentions futile. Nacorda, the captain of the 
Malabarre vessel joined us. We placed him ahead 
Preparations for _0£ US- He had fourteen cannons of six Ibs. We gave 
ne dates him some cartridges, some cannonballs and afew 
gunners. Our vessel, named le Saint-Jacques, 
counted 16 cannons of four Ibs. We had sixteen 
Europeans, including twelve staff captains and a few who had served in 


“Barma or Burma. 

* The rival kingdoms of Burma and Siam have always fought for Mergui. Between 
1548 and 1559 the Burmese regularly invaded the neighbouring country. In 1683 the king 
of Siam appointed governor of Mergui an erstwhile employee of the East India Company; 
the British influence in this establishment was however short, because in 1687 the English 
were massacred. The French then settled there but were chased away in 1688. Therefore, 
for 70 years, Siam was torn apart by civil wars and Mergui was ravaged by pirates. The 
Burmese king, who subsequently occupied Mergui, invaded the country in 1759 (I.G., 
1908, vol. XVII, pp. 293-7). 

* Prau, prahu (Malaysian), see the references gathered in Hobson-Jobson, pp. 733-4. 

7 Nakhuda (Pers.), the master of a native vessel. 
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the artillery. The rest of the crew included 70 lascars* or Indian sailors, We 
lacked rice for their food. The Nacorda Malabarre gave us some. Everything 
was soon set up for our defence. The great number of boats that were 
supposed to attack us and were carrying many people, made us fear an 
attack. To protect ourselves, we covered our boat with a fence of bamboo 
fitted with tightly fixed tacks, This made it impossible for an enemy like the 
ones we faced, who had little clothes on, to climb it without his body being 
pierced by the tacks, Besides, we also prepared clever devices of all kinds, 
like big stones and barrels filled with water and suspended along the hull 
and from the spars in order to trash and sink boats that would dare come 
close to us, All these precautions taken, we sent all 
our boats fishing: the catch was so abundant thatit 
Fishing to feed fed everybody sufficiently, It was our single 
Race resource; we had nothing else. Many days passed 
in the same way as we were waiting for the event, 

when one day in the morning we saw the enemy fleet coming towards us at 

full sail. 

As they entered the port we did not stop them, since we did not want to 
be the first attacker. They swiftly came into the range of our cannons and 
stopped to organise themselves and they complemented their actions with 

great sereaming, which we interpreted as the signal 
of the [72] attack. On our side everybody was in 
ce position observingeverymoveoftheenemy. After 
contemplating us for a long time and seeing our 
composure, they judged that it would not be as easy 
to seize us as they had perhaps imagined before. Fearing that they would 
enter into a perilous adventure, the fleet suddenly left its position and we 
saw them going towards the bay at the end of the port. Their fleet counted 
twenty-five boats carrying fifty men each. A momentlater, we saw the entire 
coast covered with bonfire and people. The crew, which had alighted from 
the boats, had lit fires to cook their food, They spent 
And move backwardto the night and the following days quietly in this 
theendofthe port. Place. On our side, we remained vigilant against 
attack night and day. The nights were very dark 
and rainy; it was the best time for a surprise to 
occur. We also discovered that it was at this time that the enemy would take 
advantage by sending light boats to see if we were really on guard. The 
darkness stopped us from seeing them but, as soon as they came close, the 
sound of their oars betrayed them and a prompt hail of gunfire forced them 
toretreat. Ithad been almost eight days since the enemy was testing us with 
his various movements. After realizing that they could not succeed, they 
took the resolution to come and attack us with open forces. 


"Lashkar (Pers.), a native sailor. 
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One morning we saw the fleet leaving the side of the bay and coming 
towards us in good order. As soon as they were at range they sent a few 
cannon-shots, so badly fired and so badly aimed, 
ives coe bec that from then onwards we knew that such a fire 
tothe tray wasnegligible. From our side we madea discharge 
that had a good impact, This we judged by the 
shooting, the tumult and the confusion that we 
heard and by seeing that they spared no time to escape. The following minute 
it was a general escape and, in a flash, they were all gone. However, it was 
still possible that they had taken position [73] in some corner outside the 
island. In order to be assured of the route that they 
‘And end up were taking, we sent some of our people to the top 
by leaving of the mountain from where one could see the entire 
stretch of the sea up to Merguy. They came to tell 
us that the enemies were sailing towards that side and had almost reached 
it. Since that time they never came back and caused us no worries, This 
eventis there to prove that the [Burmese] that so many reports have pictured 
as a warlike people and of an intrepid bravery are 
Cowandhca'at as cowardly as the rest of the Indians, It is sure that 
the sailors if they had had any bravery and had attacked us 
firmly, we would have been forced to surrender 
and give way to their more powerful cannons and their crew of twelve 
thousand men, compared to our hundred and fifty men on the two vessels, 
They had acquired some reputation by their victory against the Siamese 
who were even more cowardly than them. But on this occasion, they showed 
how little fearsome they are when faced with an enemy who knows how to 
fight. 
We took advantage of the regained tranquillity to go and get our food 
from the sea, The abundant fishing satisfied all our needs. From time to 
time, the hunt also provided us with some wild 
Continuation of the boars and stags that we salted and smoked. Such 
journey (end of August) Was the life that we were leading on King Island 
from our arrival in the first days of July until the 
end of August. Then, the [south] monsoon was 
beginning to come to anend. As the winds started blowing with less violence 
and became variables, we decided to leave and continue our journey to 
reach the straits. Our friend Malabarre did not dare to stay alone behind us 
and followed our example. The first two days were very favourable for our 
navigation. But we soon paid an expensive price for it. The winds erupted 
with more fury than ever and we felt the change of 
monsoon with the most horrible weather that one 
can suffer at sea. It lasted for fifteen days along 
with a continuous rain, so thick that we couldnot 


Bad weather 
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see the length of the vessel. [74] During this entire period, the sun was invis- 
ible and as a consequence, it was absolutely impossible to observe the lati- 
tude. We were then constrained to navigate by dead reckoning, a process that 
could only have been false in a sea where the current varied between every 
island point, where the tide ways very frequent and violent and where the 
foul wind could only make the vessel derived significantly. 

Our misfortune reached its pinnacle when a fire broke out in the gun- 
room’ due to the rashness of a gunner who entered it with his torch. Without 

noticingit, he had apparently dropped a few sparks 
Fire avoided by ona pile of sail that were placed between two rows 
ahair’s breath of trunks and chests which in turn were next to 
two rows of more than fifty barrels of powder each. 
The smell of smoke raised the alarm in all the minds. Everyone hurried to 
look everywhere in order to discover its source, when finally one of them 
noticed that itcame through some cracks in the door of the gun-room. Then 
the fear became general; everybody waited for his last moment. We kept 
our heads cool in the middle of this situation and worked with a fervour 
that was to literally save our lives. Wet sails and quantities of water buckets 
were brought and after breaking the door down, each one, armed with these 
sails and buckets, rushed into the gun-room. Water was poured up to three 
feet high and the fire was extinguished; we were free from the greatest risk 
that we had ever run into. 

Now all the worries and scares were followed by a universal joy, reflected 
oneverybody’s faces, The emotions gone, we examined where the fire started 
and the damages it had done. We noticed that the pile of sails that I just 
mentioned was totally burnt and consumed by the flames. Many planks of 
the adjacent chests were transformed into charcoal with a depth of more 
than one finger. This was obvious proof that the fire had started many days 
ago. However, [75] this danger was soon forgotten and the focus was on the 
horrible weather that kept persecuting us and put us at risk of perishing at 

any time. In this position, we reckoned that we were 
about eight days away from Gueda,” the closest 

Provisions almost port, which we were looking forward to reach for 

a long time. This was a place where we could rest, 
renew our provisions and refresh our starving crew, 
which faced a general attack of scurvy, a disease that had already killed a 


" Sainte-Barbe in the French text; in the days of the sailing ships such was the name of the 
place where was stored the gun-powder (in barrels), located below the cabin of the captain 
‘who was the only one with the key. 

® Kedah, or Penang, located on the west coast of Malacca in front of the Island of the 
Prince of Wales, was given to the East India Company in 1736 by the sultan of Kedah. In 1800, 
Province of Wellesley, located on the opposite bank, was added toit. From 1826 to 1946, Penang, 
‘Malacca and Singapore formed the Straits Settlements, of which Penang was the capital until 
1837. 
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great number of men. But how to reach this much desired ports long as the 
winds, instead of changing in direction, would continue to be foul winds. 
We had only one bag of rice weighing 150 Ibs to feed more than sixty men. 
It was possible that we would be at sea for more than fifteen days and there 
were no other provisions. This situation was horrible and could only become 
worse since we were on the verge of being forced to feed on human flesh 
and to draw lots on who would be the first ones to be boiled or roasted to 
save the lives of the others; first, it would be the Indians. One has to face 
such a choice to conceive and understand such horror. All we can imagine 
by reading about these events cannot be compared with the sensations that 
the soul has when one is confronted with it. The only thought of it is a new 
torment, hundred times more cruel than death itself. But it was at this most 
desperate moment that we were the closest to finding safety. Our reckoning, 
that made us believe we were eight days away from the port, happened to 
be false. The currents, instead of being as ahead as we had imagined, had 
been favourable; finally we were in sight of Gueda without realising it, 
because the permanent rainy and dark weather prevented us from 
recognising anything, Finally, one morning, the sun came out and brightened 
the surrounding mountains. Our ignorant captain, to whom we owed all 
our misfortune, told us from his calculations that he was not sure of the 
great distance that separated us from Gueda and he thought that we were 
looking there at a port strangely similar to the one that he could see on his 
map. Everybody [76] listened to him, reasoning with gloomy and 
melancholic faces. As we were going forward, we saw one vessel mooring 
along the coast. Further ahead another appeared and then a third; finally 
we counted up to five. 
As we came closer we recognised the English 
flag and we knew without doubts that we had 
Arrival in Kedah reached the port that would save us. We knew we 
were sure to find help of all kind; the joy that spread 
all of a sudden in all the hearts could not be compared to the one felt when. 
we escaped the danger of fire that had threatened us. At last it was Gueda 
that we saw, this fortunate refuge so necessary in the circumstances in which 
we were. The vessels that were there had arrived a few days ago from the 
East coast where they had been sent from Calcutta. The trade transactions 
were done and they were preparing to return to Bengal. I was so harassed 
and so disgusted from vessels and from travelling, that without wanting to 
rest on the land, I spoke to an English captain whom I knew. He allowed me 
toboard his ship to bring me back to Bengal. I went on board with him after 
leaving the necessary orders and instructions with 
Chevalier deserts the ship the captain and two supercargoes, namely Mr. de 
and boards an English —_ La Butte and Etienne, to continue the trip to Manila. 
Beat @ Odoben Ileft them and boarded on 2nd October. 
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Just after leaving Gueda, a tremedously strong 
Boring journey but wind blew over us for 24 hours and put us in great 
without accidents danger at Diamant Point" on the coast of the 
Sumatra Island. Finally, we managed to escapeas 
the weather became better. The rest of the journey was long and boring but 
without any accidents, We came very close to the islands of the Andamans 
in the Gulf of Bengal by the west side. I had already come close to them by 
the east side while going and this gave me the opportunity toexamine these 
two islands very carefully. These islands could be of the highest importance 
for a European nation that would seize them; they would control the way in 
and the way out within the Gulf. This is why 1am going to give a description 
that is not irrelevant to my topic and can one day be used as a guideline. 
There are two Andaman islands,” the Great one 
and the Little one, The first, approximately 80 
‘Andaman islands leagues long from [77] the north to the south, is 
located almost in front of Pondicherry between the 
Coromandel Coast and the East coast and opposite King Island. Its width is 
of about 30 leagues from east to west. In the south it is separated from the 
little one only by a narrow passage full of reefs that did not prevent many 
vessels from crossing it. It is on this part that many navigators have written 
that there is a very good harbour; however, none of them appeared to have 
been there and, therefore, nobody could say how 
its entrance was, what was the maximum burden 
of the ships, whether the vessels were in safety 
throughout the year: a proof that all the doubts 
we had on this topic have never been cleared. 
Itis very surprising that these islands that are so close to Pondicherry, 
Madras and all the others nations that have 
establishments on the Coromandel coast, had 
remained unknown so far. Stories founded on 
traditions are fables without any ground. Itis said 
that the people are cannibals" and eat prisoners that falls into their hands. 
But where is the proof? Have we, so far, come across anyone that has 
witnessed it? Have we met someone that had been thereand hascome back? 
What I have been told by the people of Merguy, when I went to King 
Island about these islands and their inhabitants, seems to be more probable 


The great island 


Alleged anthropophagy 


™ Diamant Point, in the peninsula of Atjeth, to the north-east of Sumatra, in front of 
PenAfbout the Adaman Islands, see LP. Mathur, History ofthe Adaman and Nicobar 
y 
Islands; 1.G., 1908, vol. V, pp. 350-72. 


® There are no proofs that the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands had eaten some 
human flesh. Before the 16th century, the Europeans travellers in their stories considered 
them to be cannibals but had actually never been on the island (LG, 1908, vol. V, p. 7). 
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and more in conformity with reason. They assured 
Hostility to me that these peoples originated from the main 
foreigners land in direction of Merguy and Pegu where the 
tyranny and oppression of the government had 
them to emigrate; that they had taken refuge on these islands, formed 
a society, chose a chief and, to prevent any persecutions from foreigners 
and from outside governments, they had established the fundamental law 
tonever allow any foreigners among them under any circumstances. 
would kill and assassinate anyone reaching their coasts, All the vessels that 
came close had the occasion to ascertain that this maxim is still in force. 
They all have seen the armed inhabitants following them by the sea with 
the likely intention of preventing them from landing and of wiping out 
everybody [78] in case of shipwreck. What is true is that many vessels have 
perished and no light has ever been thrown on their fate or that of their 
crew, In 1763, Major Monnero" was sent from Bombay with a detachment 
of troops to help the English establishment in 
Bengal at war against the nabab Kachem-ly-kan."* 
He had run out of water in his crossing and landed 
on the great Andaman in order to find some. As 
soon as the rowboats reached the land, they were 
assaulted by a multitude of arrows thrown from a hidden ambush in the 
woods and rocks which killed and injured many sailors. Major Monnero 
would have taken revenge but his mission demanded that he should reach 
Bengal promptly; he boarded everyone and continued on his journey. 

The Little Andaman has about 38 leagues in 
length from north to south, and a width of 20 from 
east to west. From the south, it is close to the island 
of Carnicobar with which it is continuously at war, 
though they never have a pitched battle between themselves. Each side 
contents itself with surprising his enemy, making an incursion into the closest 
villages to the sea, looting them, burning them and burying the inhabitants 
as well as the boats that move away for fishing. The people of Carnicobar 
are themselves very ferocious and this has always 
prevented the European of visiting their islands. It 
is the contrary for the people of Nicobar, who are 
extremely gentle, affable and humane towards 
foreigners who are cordially welcomed in their harbours and are offered all 
the provisions and refreshments that the country produces. For many years, 
the Danish had an establishment there, that has no other interest than to 
convert the natives to Christianity.” Let's return to the Andamans. 

“Hector Munro. 


*Qasim Ali Khan. 
%Contrary to the Andaman Islands, the Nicobar Islands have had relations with 


Detachment of Munro 
attacked in 1763 


‘The little island 


‘The Nicobar Islands 
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The seaside, in the western part, seems to be very much inhabited, as we 
can judge by the amount of villages that can be seen and even more by the 
large plains that we see cultivated towards the 
centre of the island. We see very high mountains, 
well wooded but we don’t know if these woods 
are of a good quality and are suitable for 
construction. Itis nevertheless probable that there should be{79] some teak,” 
as on the neighbouring coast of Pegu which apparently was linked to the 
Great Andaman before some upheaval separated them, Because the eastern 
part of the country is either less populated or has a barren soil, there we see 
almost no inhabitants and very few cultivated places. It would be important 
for a nation to make an expedition to these two 
iateia islands. They would be easily conquered at a small 
weatera coast cost and would form an establishment controlling 
the gulf. This would bring about a great number of 
priceless advantages, especially if there were a good harbour or at least if it 
was possible to create one, We can already be sure that the soil would produce 
all kinds of crops, mostly rice, cotton and pepper. Rich manufactures could 
be established there, providing great amounts of goods to the vessels going 
to Europe. The inhabitants, once subjugated to a government they would 
love, would get thetaste of luxury and, therefore, would become industrious 
in order to satisfy their needs. Moreover if, as it 
Strategic value appears, there were some teak or other woods 
of these is suitable for construction, it would be possible to 
maintaina navy there, which, in peacetime, would 
make a fortune through business to our nation and, at time of war, bring 
about prosperous trade and wealth. From there we would protect the 
establishments located on the Coromandel coast; we could make alliances 
with people from the continent where, by keeping a sufficient garrison, we 
would be feared and respected, In sucha situation, we would be unassailable 
and invincible. 

I wish that my nation could one day take profit of what I suggest here. It 
is a project that should not be neglected. It deserves attention, even if it is 
only to prevent other European nations from seizing it. 

After the details that have just given you about 
the Andamans, it is only fair and logical that I give 
King Island adescription of King Island, factsaboutits harbour 

and the advantages of its location, It is really 
surprising to notice that the French Company, while being so often at war 
Europeans starting from at least the 17th century. In 1756 the Danish took possession of 
them to Christianise the inhabitants (about the activities of the French and Danish mission- 

aries, see L.P. Mathur, History of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, pp. 270-6). 

" Teak has been introduced into these islands after the arrival of the Europeans 

(LG,, 1908, vol. V, p. 356). 


The Danish mission 
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with [80] the English, has, at all times, neglected a place so important, since 
itneeded its harbour to give refuge to squadrons and vessels which, instead, 
were forced to wait at the Isle of France, 1200 leagues away, where it takes 
‘one month and a half to go and about three months to come back. How 
could we call such a place the boulevard of India and how, with this idea, 
could the government absorb all the millions they had spent in pure waste 
and without having been able to recover it, either through revenues nor 
through political actions, But let’s come back to our topic. 
King Islands as we have already mentioned, belongs in all propriety to 
France by the donation made under the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
offers the largest and the safest harbour in all the 
seas surrounding India and the only one that exists 
ea eee" in the Gulf of Bengal It has the advantage to be 
close to Pondicherry and defend all the French 
establishments: one has only to cross the 300 league 
Gulf, a journey of seven to eight days. It is therefore well located to favour 
all war operations and make all kinds of expeditions with the desired speed 
and secrecy, There are two entrances; one in the northern part between two 
mountains: King Island on one side, and Iron Island on the other. This forms 
achannel narrower than the width of a musket’s range and about a quarter 


of a league long. These mountains are so high that 
the cannons ‘vessels would have no effect on 


Northern A 
ae them. On the contrary, these ships would be under 
the fire of the vessels anchored there and would 
not be able to endure it. Besides, if they wanted to 
enter the harbour, they would be very vulnerable to the guns of the vessels 
at the entrance of the channel. This passage could therefore be regarded as 
inaccessible and impracticable, especially considering the fact that sailing 
would be slow here, with the tide, since the wind is very weak. 

[81] In the western part towards the open sea, there is an entrance between 
two islands: Iron Island and Fig-tree Island. It forms 
alarge entrance, blocked by a large rock on the edge 

‘Weitenwecisanse of the water, called the island of [?]. The two 
passages, between these two islands and Iron 
Island and Fig-tree Island, are very narrow and 

would be impracticable if fortifications were built on its [edges], as well as 
on the two points which project on its side. 

Inside the harbour is a large area which can contain more than sixty 
men-of-war and many other vessels of a smaller size. There, they are 
protected from the wind. The mooring is excellent 
everywhere, with a mud sea bed, except on the 
bank located at the extremity of Iron Island, called 
Lis Bank, on which a vessel of the Company of this 


‘The harbour 
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name ran aground. There are three streams flowing from the top of the moun- 
tain, where theships stock up with water. At the far end of the harbour, there 
isa large bay, not very deep. Fishes are incredibly abundant and extremely 
good, At the back of this bay, we come into a rather large river of salt water 
that leads quite deeply into the island and that is very useful to carry the 
timber cut in the mountain on which trees of an 
Ease of supply enormous size and a prodigious height are found. 
These trees are called poué in the local language; 
they are very good for building vessels as well as, 
masts. This island, as Fig-tree Island and Iron Island, is extremely fertile. The 
soil is excellent and itcan be dug to great depth without finding rocks, In the 
northern part of King Island, there are vast plains with a potential of excel- 
lent cultivation where it is only a matter of clearing the ground and cutting 
the trees, Small fresh water rivers, navigable by small boats, flow through 
these plains; they are going to the sea within small inlets and coves where 
mediumsized boats can safely stay. All these places are filled with wild boar, 
stag and turtles, Overall, it is a gift of nature that seems to have been shaped 
in this important part of the island; its location makes it [82] all the more 
formidable since, when the north monsoon starts, all the vessels leaving the 
Coromandel coast and those returning from the Straits and from China to go 
into Bengal, are obliged to pass within range of this island. This, in time of 
war, would make them an easy prey. Its own cultivations would get enough 
production to provide food to all the inhabitants and supply the vessels and 
the fleets; from its proximity to the dry land, to Pegu and to the city of Siam 
from which itis separated by a six-day journey by land, it is possible to get all 
kinds ofresources. 
Hereisa place which, despite so many advantages, France has neglected 
or rather abandoned, in order to transfer its socalled centre of power to the 
Isle of France, which has already cost more than 60 
onda millions with its sterile rocks, since the king took 
establishment possession of it, without any hope of getting any 
form of compensation. It remains to be expected 
that the government will finally realize the high 
cost of such a mistake, abandon such an island and transfer all its forces to 
King Island A small garrison can be left in the former place, for the 
maintenance of public order among the inhabitants who would continue to 
enjoy their houses, their coffee and the freedom of trade as they wish. 
After laying the foundations of a powerful and stable establishment in 
King Island, we have to seriously consider the global conquest of the two 
Andamans islands. Then only will France be able to totally control the Gulf 
and forbid the access to Bengal whenever we please. Thus, it would never 
be possible to attack us if ever this wealthy kingdom, so rich in all kinds of 
resources, should become our possession. 
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After this long digression that diverted me from the thread of my 
narration, it is time to return to it. 
We have seen that I left Gueda on 2nd October, 
as I reached Bengal on 15th November where I created 
ival in Bengal ri 
{as November iiss) the greatest surprise among my friends and 
acquaintances. They ignored the misfortunes and 
delays that I had suffered. Everyone thought that I 
was in China, ready to leave for Europe. I found Mr. [83] Law in 
Chandernagore freshly back from Europe.' His merit, his ability and talents 
had been rewarded. The governmenthad appointed himGovernorGeneral, 
in return for the brave attitude he had showed 
Return of Lawas _ during the war in Hindustan where, with a handful 
Governor General___ of people, he had escaped and avoided being taken 
(June 1765) prisoner by the English. After the capture of 
Chandernagore, he kept all their forces busy on 
the border of Bengal, made them spend an enormous amount of money, 
often running the risk of losing the fruits of their conquests, which would 
have happened inevitably had he received the help that he had asked from 
Pondicherry. The Government had selected him to regain possession of all 
the establishments that England had given back to France with the Treaty 
of Versailles. After brilliantly fulfilling his honourable mission, especially 
in Pondicherry and all along the Coromandel coast, he managed to re- 
establish the flag of the nation because he was in favour with the English 
who had a high esteem and consideration for him. In his capacity as Governor 
General, he was in charge of all the administration and the trade of the 
Company, He had formal instructions from the Company to send back with 
rich loadings the vessels which carried him to India. 
But he was not given the necessary funds to buy 
bemyponslhl them because of shortage of money. Moreover, he 
ee had to bear all the heavy expenses incurred from 
the retrocession, the indispensable parties thrown 
+ On his return to France, after being made prisoner by the English (January 1761), 
Law was made colonel and knight of the order of Saint-Louis. Appointed Governor 
General and charged with the retrocession of the French establishments, he arrived in India 
in January 1765. He landed in San Thome and only passed by Pondicherry. Some impor- 
tant affairs called him to Bengal and he boarded on 1st of June (A. Martineau, Correspondance 
du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry et de la Compagnie, vol. V1, pp. I1-X1). 
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to foreigners and the public festivities organised diplomatically in order to 
win the favour and the cheering of the people. Above all that, he was 
particularly advised to quieten the creditors of the Company, to start paying 
apart of the debt and to bring about an amicable agreement for the rest. We 
feared that, by seeing the nation re-appearing, they would protest loudly to 
be reimbursed and this would have disastrous consequences on our re- 
establishment and would make us lose our credibility forever, 

The total amount of debt in all of India rose to more than 12 million and, 
for all this, [84] when he left France, Mr. Law was given only 100,000 écus 
and a few articles of little value. Hence, instead of showing himself with all 

the pomp that suited the dignity of the nation he 
was representing, he was obliged to present himself 

Lack of financial like a beggar or like someone bankrupt, who was 

Logg asking for the creditors’ favours by putting himself 

at their mercy. He was quite skilful, despite those 

difficult circumstances, for he satisfied them with promises and future hopes. 

From the main one, he got the waiver of interests that were due for ten, 

fifteen and twenty years, at the rate of 10% per annum. This gave a sum of 

more than eight million to the Company. But such advantageous conditions 

for a Company that had just been crushed by the 

Impossibility of paying ™ésfortunes of war, had been granted only on the 

the eargos to Europe” promise that one part of the capital would be re- 

reimbursed at a very short term, This term was soon 

about to fall when I arrived and Mr. Law did not 

have the first penny to honour it. Besides, soon the monsoon would be over 

and there was no time to lose in sending the vessels to Europe, but there 

was no money to procure a cargo for the return journey. On the other hand, 

the fact of sending them back empty would show the weakness of the 

Company, increase its discredit and finally give it the last blow. Mr, Law 

contacted all his English friends and the ones with whom he had close 

contacts to ask them for funds payable by a bill of exchange on the Company. 

As security, he offered the mortgage on the sale value of the goods in Lorient. 

Nothing could tempt them, not even the high exchange rate offered from 

rupees to sterling pounds. Nobody trusted the Company that was considered 

to be ruined and without resources and there was 

no more trust in Mr. Law whose fortune, affected 

Lack of trust by all the losses caused by the war, could not 
answer for such prodigious commitments. This 

position put him in the deepest anxiety and the 

cruellest embarrassment. He contacted me and informed me about this 

condition, asking me to work with him and to help him out. He said that it 

was the fate of the Company and, as an indirect consequence, of the Nation 

in India, that he was putting in my hands. It was far enough to uplift my 

patriotic feelings and convince me to sacrifice everything to boost this [85] 
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trade which was about tocollapse. assessed my own resources and the ones 
Icould obtain, thanks tomy immense creditamong 
the English. My fortune was also greatand the pub- 
Bly om lic believed it was bigger than in reality. But all my 
evalier A 
funds were invested and I was almost empty- 
handed, As I have already mentioned before, Ihad 
invested one partin Europe through Lisbon and the rest, on the vessel going 
to Manila, 


Nevertheless, I was full of hope. I promised to use all my power and, to 
this effect, I left for Calcutta a few days later. After such a long absence, all 
my friends warmly welcomed me there. Lord Clive, 

an intelligent and talented man, to whom the 

Chevalier goes English nation owes all its prosperity in India, was 
then the Governor there. I had previously 

established close relations with him and he had 

become a true friend, The trust he had in me was very unusual and rare 
between a Frenchman and an Englishman. During all the meals and the 
parties to which I was invited, I never lost my objective. I knocked at all the 
doors that I thought could be of some help. But as soon as I put forward the 
name of the Company for which I was planning to create the mortgage, the 
purses were instantly closed. People laughed in my face and said sternly 
that they would not participate in such an insane project. However, I was 
told: if you want to involve your fortune, Mr Law and [you], you must 
personally answer for the money, then, it will be lent to you and thus will it 
be possible to satisfy your request. Bothered by all these talks and, realizing 
that I had reached a deadlock, I took the decision to ask Lord Clive directly 
and begged him to help me asa friend. I told him 

that, if he gave me only a lac’ for a bill of exchange, 
it would make me credible in the eyes of the public 
and I was convinced that, by his example, the 
people who had already refused to give money 
would open their purses. He used his arguments to dissuade me from [86] 
abusiness that, he thought, would be harmful to my fortune. But after seeing, 
that I was firm in my resolution and that I was repeatedly trying to convince 
him, he accepted and in the same evening, the lac was given to me, As soon 
as I was in possession of the money, I visited all the important houses to 
make everybody know about the sum that! had received from the Governor. 
‘As expected, this provoked a favourable feeling in 

all the minds. However, everybody persisted in 

‘And great amounts by demanding that Mr. Law and myself should vouch 
Englishman for the bill of exchange. We both agreed and, in 

less than fifteen days, I gathered about four million 


*Lakh (H), one hundred thousand. 


He borrows Rs one 
lakh from Clive 
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and a half. This, added to some more amounts that Mr. Law had found, put 
him in a position to fulfil his commitments towards the creditors and send 
two vessels with a rich loading, Because of this, I acquired in all the colony 
of Calcutta, the nickname of mendicant friar. I did not mind such a joke, as 


longas I was usefully serving my country. The two 
vessels reached France safely. The Company earned 


Which allow himtosend more than hundred per cent by selling the rich 
fwovessels to Europe oading. They faithfully paid ie oleae aa 
and in one year, the Company earned about 4 
million on the funds borrowed by ourselves and without having to reimburse 
penny, 
After this transaction, determined as I was tocome back to Europe where 
the soft call of the best and the most dignified of 
Chevalier decides to go the fathers insistently called me to go and comfort 
back to France his old age, | boarded one of the vessels I just 
(December 1765) mentioned, commanded by Captain Surville: it was 
The Praslin” Mr Law, seeing with extreme sadness 
that I had taken this resolution, left no stone unturned to dissuade me from 
this decision. He knew that the patriotic spirit was the feeling that had the 
greatest influence on me. He very well knew to 
But he is admitted tothe Which extent the nation needed me under the 
Conseil des Indes present circumstances, on the one hand for my 
credit and fortune and on the other one for my 
relations with the English. This led me to accept to stay, but not for more 
than two years. Consequently, I was admitted into the Conseil des Indes, 


*We know that, on 27 December 1765, Chevalier lent 5,587 Arcot rupees to Jacques Fitz» 
Simon, chaplain of the ship. The Duke of Praslin was commanded by Captain Surville (Ray, 
A Note on Jean-Baptiste Chevalier, Bengal: Past and Present, vol. XVI, part. Il, No. 32, p. 
126). 
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Journal of my Travel to Assem 
with some Observations 
on the Trade in these Places 
and of the People we met on the Way 


A. FROM DHAKA TO THE BORDER OF ASSAM 
(14 JUNE-24 NOVEMBER 1755) 


[1] Saturday June 14, 1755 

At about 4 o’clock in the evening, I left Daka’ 
Dhaka with a fleet of 12 boats, big and small, and a 
detachment of 12 soldiers, including Europeans 

and topas. We travelled rather late at night in very good weather. We moored 
two hours away froma village called Damray? that 
is on the bank of the river of Loquia.? This place 
does not have anything remarkable, they 
manufacture clothes but in very small quantities. 


Demra 


Sunday 15 

At dawn, we continued our journey in a very [beautiful weather]. We 
reached a place called Soumme,‘ about 3 hours 
from Baval’ at about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. We 
found there only some seeds and rice for the rowers. 
At about 8 o'clock in the evening, we moored 2 
hours away from a village called Jamalpour.* 


Monday 16 


River Lakhya 


We started our journey at dawn. At about 8 

Jamalpur o'clock, we reached Jamalpour, and passed a small 
choqui’ peacefully. We did not move forward much 

on that day because we had to fight extremely fast 

‘Between Dhaka and Demra, the fleet seemed to have taken a river branch (mentioned 
in R.B.A.) that linked the Buriganga and the Lakhya, in the north of Narayanaganj. 

2 Demra (in R.B.A): Demra, on the right bank of the Lakhya, at the place where it 
receives the river Bahu. 

3 Lakya (R), a branch of the Brahmaputra that flows into the Dhalesbari, 6 km before 
its confluence with the Meghna (see E.B.A.P.G., p. 296) 

4 Is not in R.B.A. 

5 Bowal in R.B.A: Bhaval to the west of the Lakhya. During the famine of 1787 this 
locality lost almost all its inhabitants and was soon covered by a thick jungle filled with 
wild animals, particularly elephants, that destroyed systematically the cultivations (F. 
Hamilton, Description, Vol. I, p. 188). In 1839 the village included 500 houses all inhabited 
by Christians of Portuguese origins (H.S.A.B., vol. V, p. 72). 

* Jamalpour, in R.B.A: Jamalpur, on the left bank of the Lakhya, to the south of its 
confluent with the Banar. 

7 Chauki, a customs- or toll-station. 
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currents which forced us to use the towline. We also had to overcome very 
dangerous twirls that could throw our boats against each other and hence 
put them at the risk of being lost. 

We came across a noteworthy village called Anondy, which was four 
hours away from Jamalpour. There they make the most beautiful tanjebs* 
that we buy in Daka. Two hours further, there is a 
very weak choqui named Tatoualy,:” which did not 
bother to stop us. Close to that place ends the long 
river of Loquia, which enters the river Banar."" We 
continued on this route until eight in the evening. Afterwards, we moored 
ina jongolle, unable to find a better place. Our route was [directed] towards 
north to north-east. According to our reckoning, we [2] covered 10 or 12 
leagues, the same as the day before, more directly towards the north. 


River Banar 


Tuesday 17 


At dawn, we started our journey, still in the river of Banar. On both 
sides we saw only jungles, with no sign of dwellings. The riverbanks high 
and the river deep enough. The widest area is just equal to the range of a 
gun. After travelling for five to six hours, we abandoned a small river leading 
to Moxoudabad on our left. Its name is Calibanur” and its mouth is in the 
river Banar, eight hours away from Baval. An hour 
later, I left the river Banar that continues towards 
the east until it reaches the Brahmaputra. There 
are appearances that the Banar is only a branch of 
the latter. After leaving Banar I took the northward direction through a 
river called Calig” for a short distance. I left it to the north-east to enter the 
river of Soquia’* that [is] to the north-northwest. These rivers are only 
branches of the Barampoutou. They are not large and have very good beds. 
Besides, the country is very boring and we donot come across any dwellings. 
It is a deserted region which apparently is used only as a retreat for tigers 
and other ferocious animals. The bank is covered with a thicket of nolles'> 


River Sutiya 


* Not identified. 

* A kind of fine muslin. 

 Teetbaddy, in R.B.A., (?). 

1 Banar (R), one of the branches of the Brahmaputra that creates the Lakhya. 

® Murshidabad. Is it the river Bahu that passes to the west of Bhaval and flows into 
the Lakhya in Demra? 

™ Not identified. 

™ To follow the route taken by Chevalier between the river Banar and the Brahmaputra, 
we can refer to the detailed map of B.D.G., Mymensingh (1 inch-4 miles). This western branch, 
made out of rivers which are connected, does not have the same name on all its way. We 
note, from downstream to upstream the following names, Sotoa River, Sutia River and Sotua 
River. This is probably one of the names that the informants of Chevalier have pronounced. 

°5 Nala (Beng), a type of reed. 
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and consequently we cannot tow the boat. Oars are our only resource and 
they are very weak against the strength of the currents. Atabout eight o’clock 
in the evening, we dropped our anchor at a very deserted place. 


Wednesday 18 

Atdawn we continued our journey on the Soquia River. Both sides were 
deserted, inhabited only by a great number of monkeys; amongst them we 
saw some very unusual" ones. They are extremely red and the females have 
breasts like women. Out of curiosity and with the intent of killing one, I 
came closer to them with my gun. I [3] tried my best, but in vain. There is 
another species of monkeys whose obesity is remarkable. We find a big 
quantity of peacocks and green pigeons in the jungles. The Soquia River is 
very narrow and deep and the currents are not too strong. Its banks are 
however very beautiful and diversified by trees of all kinds. Someone who 
would have a strong taste for peace could not choose a better retreat; he 
would certainly not be disturbed. My route was, like the day before, directed 
towards north-northwest and north-northeast. At about five o'clock in the 
evening, we came across an inhabited country called Sandersaty.” The 
people who live there are very miserable and have hardly enough resources 
to survive from day to day. The lands seem to have been newly cleared. A 
bit further, we meet another village called Digues."* 
This village is rather significant, judging by the 
Digha number of its houses. However, this is also poverty- 
striken. An hour later, to the west, we leave a river 
that seemed to me to be very small at its mouth. Its 
name is Soutouas” and it has its source from the Barampoutou. It is there 
that we start coming out of the country [2]. The bank of the Soquia River is 
filled with villages very close to each other. We continued to travel until 

nine o'clock in the evening. Our route was reckoned to be 15 leagues. 


Thursday 19 

The weather was good during the day but the river, in all the places we 
crossed, is so winding that we went around the compass several times; hence, 
it was difficult for me to reckon the route. The country that I saw during 
that day is very much inhabited by ploughmen. Judging by the lack of 
opulence, we could infer that the country is very sterile; this could be the 
fault of their jamadars who are small tyrants spoiling the country through 
their extortions. I continued my journey until nine o'clock in the evening. 

4 Probably the markat monkeys (Rhesus Macaque monkeys), common in the very close 
jungles of Madhupur (B.D.G., Mymensingh, p. 12). 

¥ Not identified. 

+ Digha located on the left bank of the river Sotoa; (map of B.D.G., Mymensingh). 

‘It must be a branch of the same river. 
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The fleet stopped for the rest of the night in a small 


Diana village called Danicola* I reckoned that we had 
covered 15 leagues of which 8 to 10 were towards 
the north. 

Friday 20 


Westarted our route at dawn with a very favourable wind. Atmidday, 

[4] we crossed a village that my people could not 

identify. There is a considerable trade of butter 

there. I was offered some at 6 rupees the man.” 

After travelling for four hours we found the river 

Barampoutou.” It is there that I left the River Soquia that should be 

considered a branch of the Barampoutou. This isa very big river that flows 

in the Megana and leads up to Rangamaty and Assem. I have been told 

that it has its source in the mountains of Boutan.® A short while after entering 

the river Barampoutou, we discover a large 

mountain range. We leave the extremity of that of 

— Sousson** to the north. Itis inhabited by a gentile 

raja that pays tributes to the nabab of Moxoudabad. 

I could not learn any distinctive characteristics on 

this country. Nobody from my fleet knew it. At about eight o’clock in the 

evening, I found a place under cover. I reckoned my route to be 5 to 10 
leagues to the north-northwest. 


Saturday 21 
All morning we had heavy rains, fortunately without strong winds. The 
sandbanks and shoals that we frequently came across put us in such a 
position that, ten times a day, we thought that our 
boats would perish. My bazara for one hour was 
Currents and high banks Standing on a trunk hidden under the water. 
Several times I thought it would capsize. Finally 
after lots of pain, I came out of this situation. This 
day, we had to fight against currents of incredible force and hence we did 


The Brahmaputra 


2 Dhanikhola, on the right bank of the river Sutiya (map of B.D.G. Mymensingh). 

21 Man (H.), a unit of weight. 

™ The fleet reached the Brahmaputra probably near Baigunbari (Bygonbary, in R.B.A.), 
to the west of Mymensing. Rennell, in his diary (p. 147), says “from this village a small 
creek leads into the Lukia R. during the wet season and allows a much safer passage for 
boats than the great river”. 

2 R. Meghna, Rangamati, Assam, Bhutan. The Brahmaputra has its source in Tibet. 
Rennell is the first to have shown that it is the continuation of the Tsang-Po (see the 
information we have collected in Modave, Voyage, p. 51 n. 1). 

+ Sousong, in R.J., p. 148, Susan (Susang), in the Garo Hills, 22 km to the north- 
northeast of Durgapur where the raja of Susang lived. The mountain is called Kailasa by 
the Hindus, Chikmang, Bhim Tura or Manrai by the Garo and the Khasiya (H.S.A.A,, vol. 
I, p. 137). 
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not progress much. I reckoned my route to be 8 leagues to the west. In the 
evening, at about 5 o’clock, we moored in a small river called Souty flowing 
at the foot of a village called Pakergand.* We abandoned it to the south of 
the Barampoutou and the mountains of Sousson. 


Sunday 22 

We were somewhat favoured by a slightly strong eastern wind that 
greatly helped in facing the force of the currents. As in the day before, we 
came across a large quantity of shoals. 

At about 11 o’clock in the morning, we left a village called Bazarapour” 
to the southwest. On the other side, there is [5] a very big island where we 
discovered a few newly established houses. Four hours further, to the north- 
west, we met a river called Noujan™ that leads to Moxoudabad. At about 
five o'clock in the evening, extremely dark weather, threatening us with 
strong winds, obliged us to take shelter in Mouetpour® where we spent the 
night. I reckoned the route to be twelve leagues west-northwest. 


Monday 23 

The next day, a full moon day, extremely violent winds with very strong 
rains constrained us to remain anchored until three o'clock in the evening. 
Then, when the wind calmed down slightly, we came out of the river of 
Mouetpour that we left to the west-southwest to enter the Barampoutou. 
We found a bazaar® in Mouetpour where provisions for the rowers were 
available. There are also a lot of merchants from Cacher™ that breed animals 
intended to the mountain dwellers in the surroundings. We continued until 
6 o'clock in the evening. The route was reckoned approximately to be two 
leagues to the west. 


Tuesday 24 

Early morning, with very dark weather, we left at about 8 o'clock. We 
met came to an extremely large village in the middle of a forest with very 
high trees. Its name is Chanpour.® Its location on the riverbank is very 
pleasant. We have been told that rough cloths are 
made there. As the wind was favourable when I 
crossed it, I did not want to stop there to see the 
quality of their production. In the evening at about 


Divanganj 


2 Pakergand seems to correspond to Pykerhaunt of R.B.A., and the river Souty, to the 
Bannar Creek. Once more it seems that there is a confusion in the mind of the informant of 
Chevalier (see supra, n. 14). 

» Bazrapour, in R.B. 


correspond to Jamalpur. 
the river Jhinai that nowadays flows into the Yamuna. 
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eight o’clock, we reached Divangange® This place is not very significant, 
but there we find the strongest customs station of the road and the most 
cheeky. However, as I moved forward briskly with my people in order, 
guards from the choqui got impressed when they saw these numerous 
soldiers; they did not attempt to stop us. However, as it was a bit late, Iwas 
obliged to moor in a small river slightly further down. I had only just entered 
it when I saw about twenty peons appearing. They said that they had been 
sent [6] on behalf of the daroga* to search my boats and collect duty. 

I told them that I would not tolerate it and that if they persisted, I would 
send a detachment to set their houses on fire. But if they wanted to deal 
amicably, my intention was to give to their master a satisfactory present. 
This last solution pleased them more and I passed quietly. To reach 
Divangange, one has to cross extremely large passages filled with shoals. 
This route is very dangerous. I reckon our route to be 10 leagues to the 
north-east. 


Wednesday 25 
The entire morning was spent in talks with the daroga of the choqui who 
sent the chief of his peons to me in order to make me know how he made my 
departure easier. I listened to all his speech with a lot of impatience and 
irritation. Then we came to the main point of 
Demands of satisfying his request. On this matter, he wanted 
the darogah to lay down the points of law to me. I answered 
that I was notat all obliged to give him something, 
that he should consider whatever he had received as a pure liberality from 
my side, that the Company of France did not have to pay any duty and that 
it had the power to do business everywhere and that, thus, if he wanted to 
charge me, I would make my boats depart without giving him any presents. 
They lost their temper and tried to be nasty, but it was a fire that extinguished 
very quickly. Finally, after having said many hurtful remarks, they agreed 
to my decision and by doing so humiliated themselves a lot. I gave them 
various objects amounting to a value of fifty-four rupees and left immediately 
at about 11 o'clock. We had only just left the small 
river where we had spent the night when we 
Storm suffered a terrible downpour. The sea [all of a 
sudden] started to heave prodigiously to a point 
that the waves came through the window of my 


Divanganj, on the right bank of the Brahmaputra. Buchanan 
ays that in the beginning of the 19th century, it included 100 
houses and that “it was well built for Bengal”. Like the other establishments that edge the 
Brahmapoutra, it has, in the centre, an open space where they had a market, surrounded by 
the houses of the merchants generally built with walls made out of mats and a roof supported 
by wooden poles. 

& Darogah (Pers. H.), a police and customs officer. 
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bazara. 1 thought that it was the end of all of us and of the entire fleet. How- 
ever, due to heavy rains the wind subsided and we escaped fortunately. After 
travelling for three hours, we started to discover the [7] mountains of Chilmary. 
The force of the currents delayed us a lot; we covered a little distance on that 
day. I reckoned it to be 4 leagues towards the north-east. 


Thursday 26 

We left at dawn in rather nice weather. We met shoals on our way that 
slowed us down considerably. We came very close to the mountains but the 
passage to reach its foot is very dangerous and full of sandbanks on which 
we run the risk to run aground if any wind starts blowing. 

The mountains of Chilmary® offer a very beautiful view; they are very 
wooded. Gentiles and a few Moors are living there. We discover at the foot 
of the mountain a few houses, rather large where I have been told some 
gentile fakirs are living. They live in community like monks and obey the 

superiors. They are in charge of a pagoda of the 

‘a Dourga® that is highly revered in all the country 

looateres =f and attracts pilgrims from far away. The fakirs” 

ensure that it continues and even thatits reputation 

increases by all sorts of impostures. They are rather 

well off since credulous people reward them abundantly with their copious 
donations. Hence, they look very rich.* 

The mountains on the riverbank are not very high, but behind them we 
discover some of them that spread as far as the eye can see. It was not 
possible to know their names, or know who inhabited them. I was told that 
in these mountains lives a hermit fakir whose job is to get kissed as a relic, 

something that decency should actually make him 

Pena hide completely. In all weddings, the brides have 

hermit to go and make this ceremony. He wears a golden 

amulet on his genitals that contains some figures 

or relics of the god which these credulous people honour. The fakir, when 

celebrating a wedding, has the right to spend the first night with the new 

bride. The husband and the family find themselves highly honoured with 

this. There are even some who give some money to the fakir to enjoy this 

honour, which according to their way of thinking is a blessing for their family 
and the new couple. 

35 It is the western extremity of the Garo Hills on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, in 
front of Chilamari. 

2 Durga, the consort of Siva. 

» Fagir (Ar., H.), a poor, religious person who has given up the material world. 

+ Buchanan (B.M.E.L,, vol. V, p. 462) noted, in 1809, two centres of pilgrimage in the 
region, one upstream from Chilamari, where in the festival of Baruni, we could see up to 
hundred thousand Hindu pilgrims, the other on the river Pagala, where, in spring, every 
Sunday, took place a mela frequented at the same time by Muslims and Hindus. 
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[8] This day was one of the most difficult that we experienced since our 

departure. As we came closer to the mountains, we met very violent currents. 

The torrents that come down with a horrible 

Saecdice roaring carry with them an astonishing quantity of 

islands trunks and wild nolles that come together in the 

big river and form a kind of immense floating 

island. These nolles that we had to pass, rubbed 

the hulls of our boats to such an extent that they removed all the caulking; 

this therefore caused a lot of damage. I was forced to repair many as they 
were leaking. 

In the evening at about six o’clock, we reached Chilmary” This place 
has a rather strong choqui, although I did not see anybody. No one came 

even to ask who we were. Chilmary has a rather 

ideas sizeable business of wood brought from 
Jouguigoupat;® they also sell some [wax] brought 
from the same place. 

Good wax is worth 8 to 10 rupees the man. There is also a great quantity 
of all kinds of game. In an island in front of the village, | also saw some very 
unusual co[rmorants]." Their body is entirely black, their wings are white 
and their beak is red like coral and a bit curved at its extremity. They are 
quite fat and their flesh is delicious to eat. The route was reckoned to be 4 
leagues to the north-east. 


Friday 27 
At dawn we left Chilmary. The wind was favourable during all the day, 
but the floating islands gave usa lot of trouble. We 
came across big trees in the waters, which hit our 
Speed of the boats putting many in danger of wrecking. Our 
currents route was towards the north and the north- 
northwest. I thought that we covered ten leagues 
in total, including six towards the north-west. At 
about 6 o'clock in the evening, we stopped at the foot of a rather large but 
deserted island [9], which had nothing but jungles. We were not in a very 
safe position, since extremely fast currents were throwing us against the 
bank from which locks were falling that could submerge any boat coming 
in their way. 


» Chilamari. At the time of the visit of Buchanan (B.M.E.L., vol. V, pp. 462-3) all this 
area was subject to the floodings of the Brahmaputra. The town then contained 400 
houses and, among them, 100 around the market square. 


© Joghigopa, in R.B.A., Yogighopa, in the district of Goalpara. 
4 Is it the cormorant (P. carbo)? See Salim Ali, Book of Indian Birds, p. 97. 
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Saturday 28 


We left our deserted island early in the morning. However, we had diffi- 
culty losing its sight, since we had to fight against the currents continuously. 
After travelling for two hours, we left the river 
Bamon* to the west. I could not discover into which 
place it flows; it has its source from the 
Barampoutou. At about midday, we met the river 
Tatchery.* We sailed in it for about two hours; afterwards we left it to the 
north-northwest, close to a village called Bagoua* to enter to the north into 

the Barampoutou. The river Tatchery leads to 

Commerce of Simgonge* and to Ranguepour.* In Simgonge 

Rangpur there is a considerable commerce of gonis® and 

sugar powder. In Ranguepour we find horses from 

the mountains that are a kind of tangone#, very good and very cheap. At 

some point in the year, in June, the merchants hold a fair,” lasting for 
approximately one month, to sell the horses brought from the mountains. 

No private merchant is allowed to make a 
purchase during the first fifteen days of the fair, 
until the jamadar of the place gathers the number 
of horses that he sends every year to Moxoudabad; 
then he declares the sale open in return for a fee that exceeds the purchase 
price of the horses. In Ranguepour, we also find some opium® in quantity 

and at a very good price. The best is sold for no 

more than two rupees the serre.*!'Very good in 

Opium quality, it is extremely smooth and emits a very 
pleasant smell. However, the preference should be 

given to the one of Patna that isa lot finer and more profitable to sell. Whereas 
the one from Patna is sold in Chandernagore™ and Calcutta for 400 rupees 


Horses 


© Not identified. The map of E.B.D.G., Rangpur, shows the river Bamni that flows in 
the Dharala, a bit to the south of Bagua; it does not correspond to the branch of the 
Brahmaputra mentioned by Chevalier. 


© Tytari in RJ. (p. 154), Thatrai, to the west of Ulipur. This river correspond to the 
Tista Creek of R.B.A. and to the Buri Tista of the map of E.B.D.G., Rangpur. 


Bagua, on the right bank of the river Dharala. 

ied. It cannot be Saibgunge of R.C.G,, situated to the north. 
4 Rungpur in R.C.G., Rangpur. 

© Goni (Skr., H.), a sack. 

“ Tangan (H.), the strong and little pony of Bhutan and Tibet. 


About the fairs of the district that take place mostly during the fresh season, see 
E.B.D.G., Rangpur, p. 95. 


® Formerly, opium was the most important source of revenue in the district. Poppies 
were planted by Muslims and Hindus. The English Company took the monopoly of it in 1790 
and forbade the cultivation in 1797 (E.B.D.G., Rangpur, pp. 119-20). 


31 Ser (H.), a unit of weight. 
= Chandernagor. 
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the chest, the one of Ranguepour is sold for only 
360. This place also supplies a lot of sugar powder 
for the price of 4 rupees the man; we can barter 
coral, rassade,* woollen clothes, serge, a bit of 
toutenague* with a proportionate quantity of 


Miscellaneous 
items 


copper from Japan. 

From Bagoua to Ranguepour, it takes 4 days and as many to go [10] to 
Rangamaty.* At about 7 o’clock in the evening, we came across a village 
called Arécola® where we spent the night. There we found some butter and 
milk in abundance. It was the only village we had crossed since Chilmary. 
The entire country is dreadfully deserted and very boring. Our route that 
day was from north-northwest to north-northeast. I reckoned the distance 
covered to be 7 or 8 leagues. 


Sunday 29 
Weleft Arécola. The only view we had wasan absolutely deserted country 
covered with jungles. We had to use the towing 
Riverbanks covered _ line continuously, the thickness of the jungle 
with forest preventing the rowers from moving forward, we 
made little way. I reckoned our progress to be no 
more than 3 leagues to the north-east. 


Monday 30 

The weather and the route were very much similar to that of the previous 
day. However, the currents were slightly less strong, hence helping us in 
covering more distance. At about 6 o’clock in the evening, we reached a 
little village called Cadcha baria” where we spent the night. 


We did not find any provisions there. It is the same on the entire route 
from Daka to Rangamaty; people who undertake 
Difficulty in getting _ this journey should take precautions.* I reckoned 
supplies our route to be 6 leagues to the north-northwest 

and the north-northeast. 


® Very cheap pearls, glass or enamel beads used for trade. 

+ A white metal alloy made with copper, nickel, zinc and arsenic: it is the white copper 
of the Chinese. 

5 Rangamaty, in R.B.A., Rangamati, see infra p.130, note 76. 

% Arryacura, in R.B.A.; this village that we could not find on a modern map was 
located to the south-east of Dinahata. 

» Not identified. 

 Rennell, in 1765, has made, in his diary (RJ., p. 153) similar remarks on the land- 
scape and the human establishments: “I reckoned upwards of 80 villages between 
Baganbary and the mouth of the Dherla River, but there are no bazaars, save at Buzerapour, 
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Tuesday July 1st, 

We left Cadcha baria in the morning. It is impossible to see stronger 
currents than the one we had to battle with during that day. We had a very 
strong headwind that put our boat at risk several times. It was not without 
a lot of pain that we covered about one league during the whole day. This 
way had always been directed to the east. 


At about midday, I came across a small French 
boat that was going to Dakka and was coming from 
Jouguigoupat. I took some information about 
Rangamaty from a peon on it and [learned that all 
merchants’ boats that pass through this place were 
searched. As I did not want to be subjected to such a shameful custom, I 
took [11] the decision to look for an ouquil® in Rangamaty. On his arrival, I 
gave him a letter for the nabab in which I explained that I would never 
allow my boats to be visited, that the Company was not at all subject to it, 
that I refused to pay duties and hoped he would act with me as a friend 
and give orders to his duty post for me to pass peacefully. Otherwise I 
would not go to Rangamaty before the problem was settled and when 
everything would be settled, I would go and visit him and give hima present 
that would compensate for the duty he thought he could demand. 


Wednesday 2 

As a strong east wind was still blowing, it was impossible to sail all 
morning. At about midday, it had quietened down a bit; we left, but the 
force of the current was still against us and hence we travelled only a little. 
Atabout 4 o'clock in the evening, seeing that many boats were behind us, I 
stopped in a village called Cachoubari® for the night. At the most, I had 
covered two leagues to the east throughout the entire day. 


Thursday 3 

Atdawn I resumed my journey to reach a village 
called Doubary #" situated only two leagues away 
to the west from Cachoubari. I reached it by about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. This village, although not significant, is very 


Dewangunge and Chilmary, and these are very paltry ones. The countrey abounds with 
Cattle, Rice and Poultry, and there are a prodigious number of Tygers and wild Buffaloes 
in the jungles, particularly in the neighbourhood of Baggoa”. 

% Vakil (Ar., H.), an attorney, an authorised representative. 

 Catchubary, in R.B.A. 

© Dubaraye, in R. B.A., Dhubari, on the right bank of the Brahmaputra, at the place 
where it turns straight towards the south to enter the plain of Bengal. At the time of the visit 
of Buchanan (B.M.E.I., vol.V, pp. 467-699), it was an insignificant village surrounded with 
gardens, with only one shop where we found some rice. The English made it the terminus of 
the railway on the Brahmaputra and in 1879 the place became the county town of the Goalpara 
district (E.B.A.P.G., p. 528). 


Letter to the faujdar of 
Rangamaty 


Dhubari 
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pleasant. It is located in the middle of a highly raised mango grove with a 
river flowing at its foot. Judging by the big freestones, it appeared that large 
edifices existed here in the past. The people of the country told me that 
some pagodas of great reputation had been built here at large expenses in 
the past. Now, we can see only one edifice [with walls] falling into ruin. 

There is a very weak choqui, with forces consisting of five or six peons. 
The daroga came aboard my bazara to pay me a visit and asked for some 
presents. I told him that it was not in my habit and that the French boats 
were exempted from paying duties anywhere they went. He answered that 
he did not want to force me to give, but that he expected something from 
me. I therefore gave him five rupees and some small knives. He appeared 
very pleased and promised not to disturb my boats when they would pass 
by this place; I spent the night in this spot. 


[12] Friday 4, 

In the morning, at about 6 o'clock, we started out. Within a gun’s range 
of the choqui of Doubary, there is a part of the river that is extremely difficult 

to pass. The current is terribly swift and the bottom 
Accident in a diffieut 8 Tocky bed covered only with three cubits of 
passage water. We tried many times to cross it, but in vain. 
There was the risk of breaking all our boats. Our 
only resource left was to put end-to-end all the ropes of the boats and to 
make one part pass to the other side. But the river is so prodigiously large 
that we had incredible difficulty in doing. A horrible current was making a 
noise like a torrent that bangs against the rocks hurtling down the mountains. 
The boats tried to pass with the help of the rope put across the river, but the 
rope broke and the boats got [carried away] as far as the eye can see. We 
tried all kinds of devices hoping to succeed. The magis®* had used all their 
science when a small wind raised from the south, it was very weak but 
enough to allow us to fight against the currents, and with the oars, we 
managed to reach the bank and avoid the dangerous rocks. 

Atabout 11 o'clock in the morning the ouguil that [had sent to Rangamaty 
arrived, bringing a favourable response from the 
nabab. In fact, it was so favourable that I did not 

Positive answer from _dare to trust it. He wrote that he was delighted to 
the faojdar see a Frenchman coming to do business in his 
country and that he wanted to encourage them by 

giving all the facilities within his power. 

Then, he strongly urged me to visit Rangamaty where he would be happy 
tosee me. Such beautiful speeches made me fear pitfalls, I therefore did not 
allow myself to be seduced. I replied to him that I would not head for his 

© Majhi (Beng.), the master or steersman of a boat. 

“4 Dastak (Pers, H.), a pass or permit. 
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place until he sent me a dastok* thus worded: “it is 

‘And request from _ forbidden for the choquis of Rangamaty to stop the 

Chevalier French boats that come under the escort of 

Mr. Chevalier and to search them. They will not 

also ask for [13] customs duties. Besides, as the intention of Mr. Chevalier is 

to go to Jouguipoupat, it is ordered to the choquis of the so called place not 

to disturb him under any circumstances; if he wants to go further inside the 

inland parts of the country of Assem”. Such were the terms of the dastok 

that I wanted to get and I accompanied my request with a present of about 

three hundred rupees. In the evening, we reached a small village called 

Ganamary,® only three leagues away to the north-northeast from Doubary. 
There, I stopped to await the response from the nabab. 


Saturday 5 

Alll day, Istayed in the same village of Ganamary, whichis also only four 
leagues away from Rangamaty. This village consists of just a few bad huts. 
The only wealth of the inhabitants is their herds of cows; no provisions are 
found there. The surroundings are entirely jungles where we could kill a lot 
of peacocks and stags. There are also a few tigers, but not dangerous. 

The peacocks of this place are unusual; they 
have nothing similar to the ones we know. The 
plumage of their body is black and their wings 
white. However, the people of the country call them 
moures, which in our language means peacock. 
For me, apart from the plumage, I would find them more similar to the 
sharp-tailed grouses. Whatever it may be it was delicious to eat. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon, my ouquil, whom I had sent to 
Rangamaty to ask for a dastok from the nabab, came to give me his response. 

The present he had brought had not been presented 

News from the faujdar because the divan® had not seen any for himself. 

who demands Thus he said to my ouquil that I could not expect a 

a musalca dastok in the terms I was asking for and that he 

never had such an example before. However, he 

would utilise his powers for me on the condition that I should give a 

musalca® by which I will refrain from buying in Assem neither morphile® 

nor mangadoutis.” I felt that such a hurdle would be promptly sorted by a 
present. 


Unusual 
peacock 


‘s Jinnamary, in R.B.A. 
“ Mor (E.), mayur (Beng.), a peacock. 

© Diwan (H.), the head financial minister of the state or a province. 
“ Muchalka (H.), a written obligation or bond. 

© Unshaped elephant tusks. 

7 A kind of wild silk manufactured in Assam. 
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Consequently, I [14] sent him a present through the same ouquil to whom 
I gave the order, whom I instructed to say that such a musalca would be 
something even more grievous against the nation than letting my boats to 
be searched and that in all the places we were doing business, we were free 
in the choice of our goods. Hence, I would never agree to such a servitude, 
which might also have a sinister ending. I added that since I was granted 
the privilege to let my boats pass without been searched on my way into 
their territory, it should be the same on my return. Therefore, if my boats 
were loaded with prohibited goods, they would not take any notice of it 
nor blame you ; their musalca was thus useless. I sent back my ouquil with 
this response. 
Sunday 6, 
This day passed without any response from Rangamaty. A boat sent from 
the choqui of Alomgoge, close to the one of Rangamaty, gave me a warning. 
The peons that were on the boat told me that they 
Hiavicement in were coming on behalf of their master to search 
a post my boats, on the pretext that I was taking 
ammunition to the kingdom of Assem. I told them 
that their master, even if he was coming, would not have the power to 
obstruct us. If he wished to attack us, I had with me many soldiers and 
twenty cannons that I would use, if they did not want to solve the problem 
in a friendly way. I do not know if this answer made any impression on 
them, but they escaped and I never heard any more about them. 


Monday 7 
The morning passed without receiving any news from Rangamaty. I 
started to be very anxious, when I saw my ouquil appearing at last with the 
dastok. However, after reading it, I found that it 
lacked in formality and that it was different from 
the one I had asked for. I sent it back and told the 
nabab that if he did not send another one, my 
decision was taken to go back and head towards Silot.” I added that I was 
not suspicious about him, known that he was for his word. However, his 
people [15] were not as thoughtful as him and they 
ecenge ob lestees could trouble me without his knowledge. I was not 
willing to endure this and I did not want to have 
anything to do with them, since my intention was 
to visit him as soon as I arrived and leave immediately. My ouquil left with 
this response. 


Tuesday 8 
At about 6 o'clock my ouquil arrived with another dastok true to the one 


Waiting for news 


” Silhet, in R.C.G., Srihatta, an eastern district in Bangladesh. 
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Thad asked for. The nabab wrote that he would have been very sorry that I 
could come so close without giving him the pleasure to see me and that he 
had given the necessary orders so that I had no trouble with anybody. 

With these formal assurances, I started my journey. After one hour, I 
came across Alomgonge,” which isa large village dependent upon Nouzéche 
Mahametkan.? The nabab of Moxoudabad 
maintains 1,000 to 12,000 sepoys annually, but they 
are probably less numerous. His officers do not 
maintain even half of them and put the pay of 
missing soldiers in their pockets. Such is the government of all the country 
that depends on the Moors. However, we should consider the matter more 
carefully as it is a place on the border of Bengal. 


There is, in Alomgonge, an extremely strong choqui. The duties they 
receive are used to pay the troops; anyone insisting on not paying would 
put himself in a bad position, unless he had large forces since the sepoys, 
when called, are obliged to help the daroga of the choqui. [had no difficulties 
in this place. As I had a passport from Nouzéche Mahametkan, I made them 
read it and a small present that I sent to the chief of the customs achieved to 
finish it all. No one told us anything while passing. A bit further than 

Alomgonge, we discover Rangamaty. This Bengali 

name means Red Earth.” No other name could suit 

Rangacatl it better, because from far away it looks like a 

mountain of fire. Alomgone is separated from 

Rangamaty just by a very narrow river. This last place is located half on the 

top of a rather high hill and the other half at the bottom of the hill. When we 

are close to it, we hardly see a single house. They are all hidden in the [16] 

middle of a big wood with high trees that cover the hill. This is the only 

thing we see of Rangamaty, an insignificant place. What is surprising is that 

such a border town which is near the kingdom of Assem always at war with 
them, is so much lacking in forces. 

Before reaching Rangamaty, I saw many boats 
of the nabab coming to meet me. They were loaded 
with many dishes and jam or sweets that the nabab 
was sending to me. I was delighted by his attention 


Allumgunge 


Welcome at the 
arrival 


® Allumgunge, in R.B.A., Alamganj, located to the south of the old town of Rangamati, 
of which it was the port. In 1809, there were about 250 houses, scattered in the hills and in 
the small valleys, with only two shops. There was virtually no business 
there (B.M.E.I.,vol.V,p. 469). 

7 Navazis Muhammad Khan was the elder son of Haji Ahmad, elder brother of Ali 
Vardan Khan. He married the eldest daughter of Ali Vardi, Ghasita Begam. He was the 
governor of Dhaka in 1740, but he lived mostly in Murshidabad. He died in December 1755 
(Fort-William-India House Correspondence, vol. Il, p. 474; KK. Datta, Alivardi, pp. 31, 36, 41, 
43, 137, 167-8). 

7 Ranga (Beng,), red, mati (Beng.), earth. In Bengal and Assam, this name is often given 
to villages established on old alluvia that are usually red. 
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that did produce a considerable a good effect on the people of the country. 

When Iarrived, I fired a 15-gun salut. They did not answer because of the 
lack of powder, but the nabab sent one of his officers to compliment me on my 
arrival and simultaneously ask for some goods to buy, especially sulphur. 

This request appeared strange to me and I guessed what were his mo- 
tives. His purpose was to discover if I was carrying any ammunition to the 

ountry of Assem; but my answer did not give him any insight on this matter. 

Itold him that I had little goods and the objective of my visit was simply to 
extract information on Assem, Tibet and Bhutan. I added that when I started 
my journey, I did not know what kinds of goods could be sold in these places 
and therefore I carried with me only a few curios from Europe. He did not 
seem to be very pleased with this answer and asked me to give a written 
document, wherein I would certify on pain of monetary penalty, that I would 
not sell any ammunition in the places I would visit. I told him that this 
musalca that he wanted was not in conformity with the friendship he had 
shown until now and that my word was sufficient for him. I added that he 
should not be worried since the French settlements were in Bengal, it was not 
in the interest if the French to arm another country against them; besides, in 
case of a war, the French would be more inclined to help the [17] Moors rather 
than the Assemese, known to us only by name. He seemed to be satisfied with 
this answer and asked for nothing more. 

That evening, my ouquil informed me that I would visit the nabab at eight 
o’clock in the morning. 


Wednesday 9 
We prepared ourselves for the time of the visit. I ordered the troops to 
carry their weapons for accompanying me to the fortress. We walked briskly 
all the way to the house of the nabab. His main offic- 
ers followed me and, at the entrance of the chamber 
Visit of the faujdar where the nabab received me, the aresbeguy,” or the 
introducer, presented me to the nabab. He immedi- 
ately came towards me and after the usual civilities in the Moor style, he 
made me sit on an armchair next to him. He asked me many questions about 
the motives behind my visit to his country and on the business that I expected 
tomake. My replies were ambiguous and non-committal. Finally he assured 
me of his friendship and expressed his desire to see the French settle in his 
country. I was very promising but provided that I should not have any diffi- 
culties in my transactions. He gave me a formal 
Intrigues assurance to that effect and also produced evidence 
of what he said. His divan, jealous of the attention 


* Arz begi (Pers., H.), an officer who presents and reads letters to a great personage. 
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that I was receiving from the nabab, tried to play a rotten trick on me. He sent 
fora man and asked him to inform the nabab that it was customary to make a 
count of the rifles and cannons that foreigners brought with them outside of 
the kingdom of Bengal and that, at the nabab’s orders, he would go on board 
my boats to make the inventory of the same. The manner in which the nabab 
tackled the matter proved his integrity. The attitude with which he received 
the request showed that he was not very satisfied with it. He turned towards 
me and told me in Persian what the other one had just told him in Moor. I 
immediately replied that such an attitude would be a complete rebuff of the 
word he had given me, but that knew I had nothing to fear because he was 
sincere. [18] Moreover, I would run more risks than him if he took my fire- 
arms and ammunition away from me, in case Iran into trouble in the country 
where I was going. The nabab, satisfied with my answer, did not allow the 
divan or his man to answer back. It was with a note of friendship that the 
nabab and I said goodbye to each other; he made me 
promise that I would see him upon my return from 
my journey. As! left, the dioan told me that he would 
be much flattered if I visited him at home. I hesitated. 
a long time before answering. On the one hand, I felt that it would be below 
my dignity to visit him after seeing his master, all the more so since I was fed 
up with his tricks, on the other hand I knew that he was powerful and could 
stop my fleet without the nabab’s knowledge. | therefore decided to visit his 
house, where I was very well received. The conversation between us was 
rather serious. He made me value a lot the way in which he had employed 
himself to help me and added that there was no previous example for a fleet 
to pass through Rangamaty without paying any duty. I thanked him as if I was 
convinced by his explanations. Finally I left him 

The town and immediately boarded my bazara and set sail 

with the remaining fleet. This put an end to any 

awful trick that the divan might have had up his sleeve. Atabout midday, we 


sailed towards Jougigoupat. Rangamaty” is a very large town, which is 


Visit to the divan 


% It was a border station where lived the fiujdar representing the governor of Bengal 
and in charge of the relations with Assam. This place had the reputation of being very un- 
healthy; Father Barbier, at the beginning of the 18th century, wrote (in Lettres édifiantes, vol. 
XIII, p. 232): “this is a common proverb in Bengal that when two people go to Rangamaty, 
there is always one that stays behind”. It is true that one of the instructions given to Muslims 
civil-servants appointed in this town was to always keep a thick jungle and reed cover in the 
surroundings in order to be used as a barrier against the Assamese incursions. Rennel, in his 
diary (RJ, p. 156), wrote that in 1765, it was a small village badly set up on a chain of small 
hills; he saw there a small fort made of earth, with about fifty cannons scattered in the sur- 
roundings. Buchanan, in 1809 (B.M.E.1., vol.V, pp. 471-3), had been told that the town was 
once very prosperous; it covered an area 10 km long, comprising 1,500 houses, many of them 
inhabited by Portuguese and 52 bazaars; but, as for the public buildings, he only found the 
ruins of a bad fort and a mosque and noticed that the population was reduced to 17 cowboys 
and as many potters. 
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highly regarded because of its old reputation. 
[19] Nowadays, there are no forces there. The 
fortress where the nabab lives consists of a regular 
Mediocre fortress enclosure of mud walls that could be demolished 
witha kick. There are about two hundred very beau- 
tiful cast-iron cannons, many French, some English and Portuguese. How- 
ever, none of them was usable. They are covered with earth without car- 
riages. A handful of people would be enough to surprise Rangamaty and 
seize it. In this place there could be a very signifi- 
No cantand profitable trade, provided the government 
business behaved differently. But the high duties and restric- 
tions they exert on the merchants totally discourage 
them. As a result, this country is a land of misery and poverty instead of 
flourishing. 
Wecaould not even find provisions and the peo- 
Difficulties in getting _ Ple of my fleet repeatedly complained that they were 
supplies dying of hunger and that they could not find any 
rice to buy. I spoke about this to the nabab, who gave 
orders to supply my fleet with provisions, but these orders were without 
effect since it was not possible to find anything. I informed the nabab about 
the situation; he gave me one of his choupdars” to accompany two panchoués™ 
that I sent to Doubry to bring some rice; such was the miserable condition of 
Rangamaty. Besides, the entire landscape along the route to get there is al- 
ways the same: a deserted country full of jungles where tigers are the only 
inhabitants. Whenever by chance we came across a village, it represented pov- 
erty so strongly that it could not escape our notice”. 
The most ordinary trade that the merchants carry out around Rangamaty 
is salt traffic. They pay a 20 per cent duty at 
Heavy taxation Alomgonge and 20 at Rangamaty and yet they do 
‘on goods notsell it in this place. They bring it to Jouguigoupat 
where they sell it to the Boutouas® or the people of 
Assem at the rate of 4 rupees a man, in exchange of other goods such as 
cotton, wood, etc. This profit appears considerable, but the duties on the 
goods that are brought to barter are as high as those collected on salt. The 
merchants hardly make any profit. 
7 Choddar (H.), a stick-bearer, attendant of Indian nobles. 
7 Pansi (Beng.), a light kind of boat with a tilted roof of matting, a mast and four oars. 
» On the country that edges the river between Bagua and Rangamati, Rennell wrote in 
his diary (R.J., p.156), in 1765: “The Country within this space is quite flat and destitute of 
trees, and the soil sandy and barren near the river; there are few villages and no bazaars or 
haats”. 
% Bhot (Beng.), Bhutan. 
On the salt trade between Bengal and Assam, see the observations of F. Hamilton made 
in 1807-1809, in An Account of Assam, p. 47; the remarks of Pemberton made in 1838, in 


Report on Bootan, p. 82; and the statistical elements gathered by S.K Bhuyan in Anglo- 
Assamese Relations, p. 53. 
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[20] After leaving Rangamaty, we made our way towards the east. It can 
be reckoned to be 6 leagues. 


Thursday 10 

We set sail in the morning at dawn. As the way that we found was very 
difficult, our progress was greatly reduced. With great pain, we managed 
to reach the foot of a mountain called Doud 
Komov,“ it was there that we moored. This moun- 
tain is well wooded and makes a charming sight. 
At the bottom, there is a kind of meadow crossed 
by a river that passes along the bottom of the mountain when its water level 
rises. By going forward into the woods we see a great quantity of wild 
buffaloes and stags, but the numerous tigers found there make hunting 
impractical. Our route could be reckoned to be about 3 leagues towards the 
north-northeast. 


Hilly landscape 


Friday 11 

We left in the morning. We sailed for the major part of the day along 
side the mountain of Doud Komov, which was restful for the eyes on which 
endless jungles on all sides puta strain. This moun- 
Violent currents tainis totally uninhabited. Only whenarriving from 
Rangamaty, we see at the foot a small hamlet that 
consists of 4 or 5 huts. On that day, we had to over- 
come incredible currents. The ropes of our boats broke repeatedly, making 

them drift far away. 


At about 11 o'clock we had a westerly wind 
Bijni estate that came to our rescue. At about 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, we started to see the mountains of Bisili® 
belonging to a raja. His kingdom is enclosed be- 
tween the mountains of Bhutan and Rangamaty. In former times, he was 
very powerful in his states, but today he pays tribute to the soubah™ of 
Moxoudabad. The tribute consists of 85 elephants sent every year. The 
approach to these mountains makes the most determined of navigators shud- 
der. The entire bank is studded with tapered rocks that stick out to the 
river. We found it very difficult to get out of this place and escaped [21] 
only due to the precautions taken by us. This spot is regarded as a barrier 
for all the merchants who go to Jouguigoupat. Every year many boats run 
aground there. On the other side of the river, to the east-southeast, are the 
~~ ® Doadkoar Hills, in RBA. 


® Bijni, Rennell visited the country in 1765 (see R.J., pp. 159-60). As the delivery of 
elephants posed problems, this tribute in kind was replaced by an annual payment of 
2,000 rupees (E.B.A.P.G., pp. 526-7). 


™ Subah (Pers., H.), a province; the word is often used by the Europeans for subahdar, 
‘a governor of province. 
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mountains of Bhutan.® We travelled until the 

ite aa evening in these gorges between mountains sepa- 

rated only by the extremely large riverbed. The view 

onboth sides would have been very entertaining if 

our attention had not been continuously diverted by the worrying difficulties 

of the navigation. Alll these places are deserted, the country inhabited only on 
the other side of the mountains. 

The route covered could be reckoned to be about 6 leagues to the east- 

southeast. We moored at the foot of one of the moun- 

Dangers of tains of Bisili, called Dir.* Throughout the night 

wild beasts we had the charming symphony of buffaloes, ti- 

gers, rhinoceros and elephants howling continu- 

ously; a frightening noise which echoed through the mountains. They came 

up to the edge of the river next to our boats. All the rowers were petrified 

with fear and went into hiding into the bottom of the boats. The soldiers, 

however, kept off these wild animals by firing a few rifle and cannon 

shots. 


Saturday 12 

I waited until 11 o’clock for all the moutouas® that could not join me 
during the night. Afterwards, as a small but favourable wind had started 
blowing, Imade way under sail. After travelling for one hour at the entrance 
of a small river called Oripani,* a branch of the Barampoutou, we saw some 
rocks of an enormous size that spread well into the river. We had great 
difficulty finding a passage through the middle. Finally, after looking 
carefully and sounding, we found a small channel about 12 feet wide, 
through which we entered a small river. However, this place is as dangerous 
as the one I mentioned above, because if the towing lines that are used to 
pull the boats towards the land, were breaking after crossing the rocks, the 
swift currents would inevitably crash the boats on the rocks and smash 

them to a thousand [22] pieces. 
While entering a bit deeply the river of Ouripani, 
we come across a small village called [?]. The peo- 
Miserable human ple of the country seemed of a mixed blood, 
establishment Bengali and Bhutanese. They get that from both. 
However, they are not dependent on Rangamaty. 


#5 Mistake. They are the first heights of the Garo Hills. 

* Deheer Hill, in R.B.A. 

© Mutua (2). In Fort William-India House Corresp, vol. Il, p. 271, we find: mutwa, a kind 
of boat. 


* Haarypaany, in RJ, p. 156, Haripani or Hathbatia that has its source in the Salmara 
range and flows into the Brahmaputra in front of Goalpara (H.S.A.A., vol. Il, p. 21). 
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From the way their lands are cultivated, it seems that they are rather hard 
working; but the large number of ferocious animals do huge damages, thus 
making their lives miserable.” We can reckon the distance covered to be 4 
leagues to the east-northeast. 


Sunday 13 

We resumed our journey at dawn. We continued on the river Oripani 
until we reached the foot of the mountains. In the dry season, travellers 
should not take this route for, at this time, the river is completely dry and 
has water only at the time of overflow; we found very little water when I 
passed; it would be reckless to attempt sailing with a boat of a thousand 
mans. Itisa lot [safer] to continue on the great route 
along the Barampoutou. We came across many small 
villages on the river Oripani and at about 11 o’clock 
in the morning, we reached Jouguigoupat.” For- 
merly, this place was dependent on the kingdom of Assem, but the Moors 
seized it and maintained some soldiers there. The village itself is not so note- 
worthy. It is located in a plain that is hidden by 
four surrounding mountains. The air is extremely 
unhealthy and during the rainy season, that starts 
in April and ends only in September, the inhabit- 
ants are prone to a wasting disease that wears them down slowly. They are 
not suffering, but they lose their appetites and develop an extreme disgust 
for all kinds of food. Fever follows this exhaustion and although it is not 
violent, it inevitably ends with death. They attribute this infectious dis- 
ease to the excessive coolness of the water that comes from the mountains; 
this is possible, but it could be the unhelathy air in their place suffocated 
by the mountains whose summit is continuously engulfed with fog and 
lashing rains. 

[23] As Jouguipat is a dependency of Rangamaty, all the duties are col- 
lected by the nabab of that place. These duties are quite heavy considering the 
fact that itis the warehouse of all the salt merchants 
of Bengal who, having paid 20 per cent at 
Rangamaty, have again to pay 20 per cent at 
Jouguigoupat. It is in this manner, particularly be- 
cause of the incredible hindrances made on everybody by the heads of the 
choquis, of towns or villages that trade is ruined in the whole of Bengal. 


Yogighopa 


Unhealthy place 


Salt warehouse 


® Between Rangamati and Goalpara, Rennell wrote in his diary (RJ., p. 157): “The 
Country is hilly on both sides of the River and so full of woods and jungles that it is 
scarcely penetrable and I could see two or three villages along the entire way”. 

% Yogighopa owes its name to few caves located closed to the river and inhabited by 
ascetics. Many pilgrims come every year to the temple of Dudnath dedicated to Shiva. At the 
time of the visit of Buchanan (B.M.E.L, vol. V, pp. 477-8), there were about 40 houses (mostly 
huts) regularly flooded two months in the year. See also H.S.A.A., vol. Il, p. 51. 
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We can reckon the route of that day to be 3 leagues in the east. 
Monday 14 
Ispent the entire day in Jouguigoupat. The rest of my fleet had remained 
much behind and reached only at around midday. 
As for me, I sent an express to Canar choqui,” which 
Difficulties in contacting js one day from Jouguigoupat, to inform them of my 
the Assamese : ; : : 
wneiden arrival. This place is a border post of the kingdom 
of Assem. 

Itwas not an easy task to find some way of sending my letters to the raja 
and his ministers to ask him for the permission to enter his kingdom. The 
people of Canar choqui do not allow anybody to enter into their country. 
When a foreigner arrives, they have to inform their superiors, and the infor- 
mation, by word of mouth, reaches the king who decides whether to allow or 
refuse entry to the person. However, there are many abuses of privileges. The 
merchants of Canar choqui, who carry out their business with the Moors and 
the gentiles and make big profits with them, bribe the heads of choquis so that 
they do not inform the king lest he should know the price of their goods and 
the profit they make. Moreover, it is the custom that whenever a foreigner is 
allowed by the king to trade in his country, all the merchants are forbidden to 
take their goods outside his territory until the foreigner has been supplied 
with whatever he has asked from the king. 

For all these reasons I had great difficulty finding a reliable person will- 
ing to carry my letters. One man, however, came forward who had permis- 
sion from the king to go freely in his land. In return for the services he offered 
tome, I promised hima good reward ifhe informed the king of my arrival and 
obtained his permission to allow me to go and greet him. He assured me that 
he would get everything done promptly and consequently took charge of my 
letters. 


[24] In the evening, I received a message from 
lak judged the daroga of the choqui of Jouguigoupat, stating that 
sufficient he had heard about my preparations to go to Assem, 
that I was surely in the possession of a dastok per- 

mitting me to enter and that he wanted to see it himself. 

Although the manner in which he introduced himself was insolent, I 
tolerated it and sent him the dastok that I had obtained from the nabab of 
Rangamaty. He took a copy and after reading it repeatedly, tried to be 
fastidious on the wordings. He told me that it was indeed stipulated that 
I was allowed to go farther than Jouguigoupat but that Assem was not 
mentioned. Such an impertinent response flared such anger in me that I 
was on the verge of sending someone to burn his house. However, after 


D. 


% Assam choqui, in R.B.A., called by the Assamese Kandhar chauki or Hadira chauki 
(see F. Hamilton, An Account of Assam, p.42; SK. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, p.50 


1.74), 
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considering a number of factors, I did not take this 

New inert measure. I realised that if I did take such a step, 

the faujdar then the people here would need no further excuse 

to forbid my entry into their land, branding me in 

front of their king as a rowdy who came into their country solely to make war. 

Although I knew that I could get my way out of this situation by giving some 

gifts to the daroga, I hesitated from doing so because I wanted to wait for the 

raja's response and I decided to act on my own authority. Therefore, Isent a 

letter the same evening to the nabab of Rangamaty, complaining of all the 

squabbles had to bear from the choqui in spite of his dastok. prayed to him 

tosend an order to the daroga, to allow me to go to all the places that I wished 
to. [wrote the same to the divan. 


Tuesday 15 

In the morning, the daroga sent someone to me in order to seek the permis- 
sion to come and pay me a visit in the afternoon. My initial reaction to this 
request was to refuse, but the necessity to be diplo- 
matic made me grant him an audience. But, later, as 
‘Visit psrioriag he had learned [25] that I was angry with him and 
that I had written to Rangamaty with a complaint, 
he did not dare to come to me on the pretext that he 
had a headache. However, he sent me a [basket ?] filled with melons and a 
message about his disappointment at not being able to come, adding that he 
would do soon the next day. Just at that moment, a man who was considered 
to be very credible in the country came to my bazara; 
this man is in the service of both the king of Assem 
Avman offers and the nabab of Rangamaty. It is he who gives ac- 
ieee counts on both sides of what is happening with the 
merchants in Canar choqui and what are the kinds 
of goods that are brought there. When I got this information, Ibecame wary 
about him. But] treated him very gently, more so because he was the safest 
channel by which I could get entry into the kingdom of Assem. I therefore 
displayed a lot of kindness and referred to him to bring my letters. I promised 
him many presents if he succeeded in what I was expecting from him and in 

return, he gave me the best hopes. 


Wednesday 16 

In the morning the man came to my bazara to inform me that he was going 
tohavea meeting with the chief of Canar choqui to find out the most appropri- 
ate measure for serving my purpose promptly. However, all his willingness 
was ruined when another man I had engaged earlier and who also was in 
the service of the king, came to inform me that my letters had been sent. This 
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offended the other one who stated that since others were also in charge of my 
business, he would not get involved anymore. Although his attitude and 
statement annoyed me greatly, I tackled him deli- 
- cately for the reason that he was in a position to 
rgracehy harm me, both on the Moorside as well as the Assem 
one. I told him that I had referred to others even 
before I knew him and that henceforth he was my 
friend and he would be consulted on all my affairs. My reassurance calmed 
him down and he left for Canar choqui along with two supervisors I gave him 
under a honourable pretext but, in fact, to keep an eye on him. [26] He asked 
for a few small gifts for the chief of Canar choqui and I [gave?] them to him. 
When he reached the place, he offered them on my behalf to the chief who 
seemed satisfied. When he learned why I had sent them, he promised to help 
me reach my objective, but also declared that he was unable to get anything 
done immediately since Gournargan,” the capital of Assem and the resi- 
dence of the king, was located far away, but that, if he had knownit earlier, I 
would not have had on to wait for so long, finally he said that, with a bit of 
patience, he would solve the problem. 


Thursday 17 


Poutram,” the person mentioned above who had brought the presents to 
Canar choqui, came to my bazara and told me that the letters from the Canar 
choqui were just about to be sent. But he also 

Chevalier refuses to 204ed that it was necessary for me to declare all 
declare his goods the goods that I carried, in order to enable the king 

to send a sufficient quantity of boats to carry them. 

Although he stated this genuinely, I penetrated 

the motive behind this request; his intention was to discover if I had some 
goods prohibited by the Moors. If he had succeeded in discovering this, he 
would have made me entirely dependent on his will and he would have 
been ina position to put me in trouble in Rangamaty. But my answer did 
not give him the explanation he expected; I told him that I had very few 
goods with me and that the purpose of my trip was not much related to 
business as it was to my passion for travel. I added that, since I was in 
Bengal, my unique purpose was to know this country. He did not seem to 
be convinced by my answer and told me that it was not necessary for me 
to travel with so many boats and spend so much of money. I retorted that, 
regarding the boats, they were needed to carry my people and provisions, 
that the goods on them were not even a hundredth part of the entire cargo 
and that the [27] expenses involved were relative to my fortune and the 
honour of being a representative of the French Company. When he finally 


® Gargaon, in the district of Sibsagar. 
® Poturam. 
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realised that he could not get any information out of me, he diverted the topic 
to the gifts he expected from me in return for his efforts. I told him that the 
gifts would be in conformity with the services he would give me and besides, 
that he should not expect anything until his job was over. Although I said 
that I could not assure him of anything, he would be satisfied with the end 
result. The man still insisted on two ells of cloth and a mirror from China 
with figures. I thought that I could not refuse such small things lest he was 
offended. 


In the evening, I was hunting on a mountain two hours away from 

Jouguigoupat towards the south, namely Pangeroten.* Here we find 

peacocks in great quantities and, at the bottom of 

Hunting parties to the the mountain, is a small village whose inhabitants 

south of the are physically very different from the Bengalis. They 

Brahmaputra are called Garo® or splitters because they are wood- 

cutters. They have a flat nose and their eyes are like 

those of the Tartars. Although they were formerly part of the kingdom of 

Assem and are now dependent on Rangamaty, their caste is unique in itself. 

They eat everything right up to pork and we see a good number of these in 

their houses. Besides, they are very gentle and humane, and in this regard, 

different from the Bengalis. They came and guided 

me in groups and showed me the ways in the moun- 

Local drink tain. They also brought me ample cool drinks and 

fruits. One of them brought me a kind of wine or 

liquor made with pounded rice. They leave itin the 

sunand then ferment it with some water; then they put some honey to soften 

the intolerable sourness of this drink; once fully prepared in this manner, it is 

not absolutely bad. They make it their delight; it intoxicates like wine, when 
consumed in excess.* 


Friday 18 

The day was spent in receiving all the merchants that came to me more 
out of curiosity than any other motive. According to what I learned from 
them, the business done in Canar choqui is not very 
considerable. The merchants from Assem bring few 
goods; the greatest part consists mainly of brayed 
cotton with its seed and lacquer. they also carry 
morphile in small quantities, but nobody can buy 
them, [28] for the nabab of Rangamaty keeps this trade to himself only. 


 Panchruttum, in R.B.A., Pongchorotno, in B.M.E.L, vol. V, p. 476, 


*% From an ethnical view point, the Garos were part of the great Bodo race that, at one 
time, occupied all the valley of the Brahmaputra and was pushed towards the mountains by 
the Hindus farmers (see E.B.A.P.G., pp. 500-11; H.S.A.A., vol. Il, pp. 146-55). 

% On the preparation of this rice beer, called tse, see H.S.A,A,, vol. Il, p. 150. 
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Salt, the unique commodity brought by the Bengali merchants to Canar 
choqui, is bartered for the goods mentioned above. In the evening, Poutram 
came to give me the account of his mission in Canar choqui and assured me 
that the letters notifying my arrival had left. This indeed reassured me toan 
extent. 


Saturday 19 
There were continuous rains during the day. This is the normal weather 
in this country for 6 months of the year. We hardly see the sun. 


Sunday 20 
The disease that was beginning to affect all my people made me decide to 
leave Jouguigoupat in the morning. Besides this was the bad temper dis- 
played every day by the daroga of the choqui, though 

Chevalier decides to [had not received any news from the complain let- 
quit the town ters that I had written to the nabab of Rangamaty. 
Before leaving, I told him that my intention was to 

depart; the threats he had made to stop us did not intimidate me much and I 
was going to give him proof of it. | also advised him not to come to his acts, 
because I was determined to push them away in the most violent manner; 
this he would judge by the cannon shots I in- 

tended to use in order to open up my way. Iadded 

eee ine daroeah, | thatif [were forced to come to thisextreme,Iwould 
set his house on fire and seize everything I would 

come across. The chief of my peons, who was the carrier of my compli- 
ments settled things perfectly and transmitted my speech to him word by 
word, as I learned from the others present there. The daroga gave the re- 
sponse that he did not fear my threats, but that his desire was to settle the 
problem amicably. He wished to give proof of his desire to please me by 
paying me a visit before my departure. Since he had already expressed 
this intention many days back without materialising it, I told him that I 
gave him a quarter [29] of an hour to come on board my bazara and that it 
was his last chance, for after that I would leave. He promptly came to see 
me, accompanied by about thirty peons that I did not allow aboard. Although 
he might have been annoyed at this action of ours, 

Who comes and sees him he did not allow it to show on his face. On the con- 
on his bazara trary, he coughed up thousands of words of kind- 

ness accompanied with all the turpitudes that only 

these kinds of people are able to do. I politely of- 

fered him some betel because I did not want to break up with him completely 
for no other reason but to intimidate him. Just as things were going as 
best as they were possible, he made the mistake of asking me for some 
presents. I replied to this very harshly, telling him that I was giving presents 
only to people who helped me and the ones that gain my friendship. 
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As for him, he had taken the wrong attitude towards me and I did not intend 
to give him any presents. He gota little carried away with this answer and 
asked me if [had come in his country as an enemy. I replied in the negative 
and said that I was very neutral; I did not want to discuss anything with him; 
besides, all his chatter did not lead me anywhere. I added that the wind was 
good and I wanted to leave. As I [uttered] these words with an angry look 
which was in fact faked, he calmed down and told me not to get resentful. He 
added that he was my servant and offered to serve me in any circumstances. 
I answered that only when he would give me proof of what he just said, 
would I give him a gift and would consider him asa friend. 

I sailed away, by firing five or six cannon shots to intimidate him more 
than he already was. This entire ploy succeeded rather well and nobody 
showed up at the choqui to stop us from passing. 

After navigating for about an hour, we left the small river of Jouguigoupat 
to enter the Barampoutou. We met currents even more violent than before, 
consequently making little progress. We sailed alongside the mountains of 

Gualpara, dependent on Rangamaty and we 
moored at about eight o'clock in the evening in front 
eae ives © ofasmall village called Pansenia,” another one de- 
pendent of Rangamaty. Two hours farther, we saw 
avery large village called Canar choqui, a part of the 
kingdom of Assem and bordering Bengal. 


[30] Monday 21 
The people of Canar choqui who had seen my boats enter the river of 
Panchonia were all alarmed. All through the night everything was in 
combustion; the ones who had the greatest fear were 
‘This creates worries in 82Ying that we were coming to make war and had 
‘Kandhar brought with us a great quantity of cannons and 
ammunition. In the morning I received a message 
from the chief who insistently prayed me not to come closer to his country 
before receiving any news from the king, and finally it was he who informed 
me of what had happened. I reassured him with my speeches. I told him that 
I was coming as a friend and that, if I had expected them to be alarmed, I 
would not have come so close, that besides, I had left Jouguigoupat only 
because of a bad air and diseases that were affecting my people, that my 
intention was to stay in Panchonia and that I would not go close to them 
before getting the authorisation from the king. They were satisfied with my 

answer. 

Panchonia* is a small village that consists of a dozen huts. It is located 


® Below Chevalier writes: Panchonia. See the following note. 
% Putchynya, in R.B.A., on the right bank of the river Manas. This last one often shifts 
in the plain at times of floods. In 1878, Hunter (H.S.A.A., vol. II, pp. 110-1) wrote, “many 
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at the foot of a mountain on the edge of the river from which it gets its name. 
It is governed by a gentile fousdar,® subject of 
Information on Rangamaty, but the land depends on the king of 
Bhutan Bisili who receives the yearly tribute. The Panchonia 
river is located to the north of the Barampoutou. It 
is very large and deep and has its mouth in the Barampoutou. It leads to the 
mountains of Bhutan towards Baddoua’™ and Tonsar.’ It is in this last 
place that the king of Bhutan lives. Bagdoua is at three days distance from 
Panchonia and approximately the same time is required to go from Bagdoua 
to Tonsar.” But the only way to get there is through the mountains due to the 
absence of rivers there. Itis on these mountains that we see forests surrounded 
by pine trees of an enormous height and volume. They are of an excellent 
quality for making masts, but to get them is incredibly difficult. [31] The 
people of the country are rascals. They are extremely crude and rash, besides 
being cruel and inhumane. However, they fear the Europeans because of 
their rifles and cannons. A handful of people would 
be enough to lay them down in their own country, 
but one should be always on his guard for fear of 
betrayal. The country is extremely poor and daily 
the people have nothing to eat. The reason for this is that all the subjects of the 
king are in fact his slaves. Everything that they acquire through their work 
and industry belongs to him. He also takes great care in seizing someone’s 
acquisitions as soon as he learns that he is comfortably off. These people 
are in the harshest form of servitude and are so devoted to the will of their 
sovereign that they could even kill themselves if they discover that they 
have displeased him. This was incomprehensible to me, looking at the 
harshness of the government and the ferocious temper of the people. I 
think that the only reason for them to behave in this manner is the fear 
that the king has instilled in them. The smallest 
mistake is considered as an act of treason pun- 
ishable by death. The most ordinary form of tor- 
ture is beheading. 
The lack of competition amongst the subjects, thanks to the policies of 
the government, makes them, so to speak, enemies of work and industry. 
Hence we do not see any flourishing business in this country. The herds of 


Its inhabitants 


Its government 


years ago”, the waterway dug another bed to the west and that many villages that, before 
this movement, edged the right bank, were, after, on the left. The old channel however was 
not yet obliterated at this date. These modifications explain that we cannot identify the 
village mentioned by Chevalier and Rennell. 

® Faujdar (Pers., H.), a military governor. 

1 Bagh Dvar or Bijni Dvar. 

4% Tongsa, the ancestral land of the current royal family (N. Singh. Bhutan, p. 58). 

™ This route is mentioned on the map of R.B. Pemberton, Report on Bootan, 1838. 

1 On the manner in which Bhutan was ruled in 1838, see RB, Pemberton, op.it,pp.52- 
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sheep that they have in abundance provide the peo- 
Scenaeny ple with very fine wool in great abundance. They 
use this wool to make a kind of big serge worn in the 
cold weather. This serge is the product of hard la- 
bour and a lot finer and of a better quality than the 
ones found in Europe. But itis very narrow, not even a cubit wide; hence we 
see four or five joints on their clothes. Large quantities of wax are also avail- 
able in this country. Bees, in large numbers, enrich the mountains and trees 
are covered in different places with a kind of hive, but such precious sub- 
stances are of no use to these people. They simply [32] collect honey and 
discard the wax, which they find to be of no use. 
Iselected two of my people to go to the borders of this kingdom to contact 
the natives for business, but we could not succeed in spite of the apparent 
profits that I offered. I could not characterize their 
Customs religion which, although seemingly similar to that 
of the gentiles, is clearly different since, unlike them, 
who restrict themselves to a diet of fish and vegeta- 
bles, these people eat everything right up to pigs and bears. 
The cold is rather bitter in the mountains of Bagdoua and Tonsar for five 
to six months of the year from November. They are 
Climate covered with snow and its thawing in May triggers 
the heavy flooding of the Ganges. 


We find in these mountains, some eaglewood™ and musk.’® The former, 
which is very dry, is not of a very good quality and is inferior to the very 
smooth one found in Assem. The musk however, is of a very good quality and 
it could be extracted in large quantities if the people of the country wished to 
work on it. The animal that produces it is similar to a goat and commonly 
found in the mountains. But the inhabitants do not hunt for this animal, 

making it difficult to get the product. The herds of 
Miscellaneous elephants that we come across in the mountains 
items clearly indicate that there should be an abundant 
supply of morphile but, since the people do not hunt 
them, we are unable to get any of these as well." The houses are made of 
wood and of great height. [have been told that the one of the kings of Tonsar 
is a house with five very high floors.” The day was ordinary and extremely 
rainy. 
1% Aguilaria agallocha. 
5 Musk, a substance secreted in a glandular sac under the skin of the abdomen of the 
male musk deer, having a strong odour and used in perfumery. 
4% On the economy (agriculture, industry and trade) on the way of life in Bhutan, see 
R.B. Pemberton, op.cit., pp. 67-89. 

4 Wood is largely used in the construction of buildings where it is assembled without 
nails. The dzongs or forts, with many floors, strike all the visitors by the elegance of their 
shape and the richness of the decoration. 
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Tuesday 22 

Isent someone in the morning to Canar choqui to ask the Baroua" if he 
had received any news from Assem and if he had written other letters to 
speed up the process of the permission [33] that was waiting for to enter into 
the kingdom. He gave mea rather impertinent an- 
wer. He told me that he had other things to think 
Stormy correspondence about than my business and that he had already 
eee written once. This answer made me terribly angry. 
decided to send him a letter in which I wrote that, if 
he did not send another letter promptly to the king of Assem, I would go to 
Pandoua,'” where I would find a number of merchants, subjects of the raja, 
who would forward my complaints against him with pleasure. I said that I 
would surely inform the raja that [had come up to the border of his kingdom 
with the hope of meeting him and offering him numerous rare gifts that the 
Company had sent through me. To this I added that I would go to Pandua, 
instead because of the hurdles that the Baroua or customs master had posed 
for me. I also mentioned a threat in my message, stating that if I had to 
resort to extremes, then I would go to his village, destroy everything and set 
fire to all the houses. This last threat made more impression on him than 
the one of the complaint to the king. He immediately sent some boats to 
Assem with very pressing letters to get the permission. He read the letters 
out to my peon and sent them back. However, I was not too sure about his 
actions and suspected some kind of a foul play in what he did. But he told 
me not to lose patience and that I should be assured of obtaining permis- 
sion to go up to Gourgan"® which is the capital of the kingdom; this he 
promised on the head of his king and this oath is very strong amongst 

them. 


The weather had cleared a bit by the evening; I went hunting in the 
mountain of Panchonia. I saw a number of peacocks and I killed many. I 
was chasing these animals when I was interrupted 


Peacocks and by a rather large herd of elephants that I saw on 
elephants the edge of the mountain. I did not want to run 
against them and took the prudent decision to re- 
turn to my bazara promptly. 
Wednesday 23 


There was nothing new. In the evening, I went for a walk in the moun- 
tains. On the way, I was very surprised to discover vine stocks intertwined 
406 In Kandhar chauki resided the Duvariya Baruva representing the Assamese gov- 


ernment. He controlled all transactions between Assam and Bengal (see S.K. Bhuyan, 
Anglo-assamese relations, pp. 50-1). 


™ Pandua, to the north-west of Srihatta or Silhet. 
no Gargaon. 
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around some shrubs in the middle of the jungle. My 

Witdivines. astonishmentincreased when I saw some vine flow- 

ers, verjuice and grapes, almost ripe. This species of 

grape is small, probably because itis not cultivated. The seed [34] is red and 

similar to [?]. This discovery made me speculate that if the people of the 

country were industrious, they could plant vines in the mountains to pro- 

vide them, at least from what it appeared, with some good quality wine in 
bulk. 


Thursday 24 
In the morning, annoyed about not having any news, I sent someone to 
look for a boiraguy."" These are a type of fakir al- 
lowed to do business in the kingdom of Assem with- 
Promise of intervention out paying any duty. I asked him to serve me and 
tominiGaleet promised him a good reward if he would send a 
boat to bring some news from me to the king or to 
the boro faucon,"? who is like his prime minister. He made me the best prom- 
ises in the world and informed me that if I had contacted him earlier, 1 would 
have been satisfied a long time ago. However, he added that he was happy to 
have got the opportunity to be of use to me and that I simply had to send a 
man to him with my peons to bear witness to the fact that he was sending a 
boat with a fakir, who would bring back an answer in fifteen or twenty days. 
I found this time span very long, but on the assurance he was giving me that 
it could not be shorter, I had to be content with it. 
At about nine o'clock in the morning, I sent a 
Chevalier sends a boat boat to Rangamaty to enquire about the one I had 
to Rangamati sent previously to bring my complaints to the nabab 
concerning the attitude of the head of the choqui at 
Jouguigoupat. Ihad not yet received any news from 
him, which was a cause of serious worries for me. 
Friday 25 
Isent my créen" to the bouroua of Canar choqui to pressurise him again to get 
2 me the permission to enter his kingdom. added that 
ieee of the indig, the message that [had learned thatsome merchants, 
enous merchants on the Bengalis and Assemese, were jealous of my project to 
baruva go farther. First, they had in mind that this could be 
detrimental to their business in Canar choqui, and 
therefore, they thought that, by making me wait for 
™ Bairagi (H.), oairagin (Skr.), an ascetic, usually vaishnavite. 
™: Bara phukan. This high official resided in Guwahati. He was in charge of the admin- 
istration of the zone located between Kaliyabar and the western border, as well as the 
political relations with Bengal, Bhutan and the small local chieftains who controlled the 
Assamese passes. 
03 Krani, kirani (H.), a half-caste employed as assistant or copyist. 
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long, they would dishearten me and subsequently force me to sell them my 
goods at a cheap price on which later they would have a great profit by 
selling them in the interior of the kingdom. 

Ialso said that I [35] was sure of the fact that they had offered him presents 
to persuade him tojoin them in their scheme to stop me but was on the other 
hand, also convinced that he would not cooperate with them. Lastly, ladded 
that it was my intention to wait for another fifteen days, after which I would 
be convinced that he was in connivance with the merchants who wanted to 
harm me and I would decide to go up to Goaty" (a place, rather a town, 6 
days away from Canar choqui in the kingdom of Assem); any resistance would 
be thwarted with cannon shots, for I was determined to go to extremes. I also 
mentioned that I was convinced that the raja would not be angry with me 
when intimated of my motives, all the more so since I would stay in Goaty 
and wait for his order. Even ifhe did give me the permission to go farther, my 
intention was to obey him by retracing my steps. He told me not to resort to 
this extreme and that with more patience I would get what I was asking for. 
He further stated that he was taking care of the situation and it was unfair to 
suspect him to be part of a conspiracy with the merchants and of this he 
could give me the proof. 

In the evening, a peon sent by Joseph Gilles, who was a topas of the 
Company, sent from Daka to buy some boat masts in the mountains of 

Bhutan, told me that an order from the nabab of 

Rangamaty to the daroga of Jouguigoupat had come 

Bane faite” With the instruction not to trouble me and to let me 

stay in Canar choqui or other places in the area. This 

preamble was as pleasant as the rest of it was dis- 

quieting. The order also stated that I be forbidden to enter the kingdom of 

Assem, on the arguments given to him by the merchants that I would cause 

them a lot of harm ifI was going there. This news worried me so much that I 

tried my best to get confirmation. I therefore sent several people promptly in 
order to discover the truth. 


Saturday 26 

Ireceived a group of boraguys or faquirs in the morning. Since I believed 
that they were people who could help me to reach my objective, I welcomed 
them cordially. I made them sit in the room of my 
bazara and offered them some betel. After the first 
compliments, the one who seemed [36] to be the 
chief of the group spoke to me. He told me that the 
objective of their visit was to tell me that the mer- 
chants of Canar choqui, were conspiring to prevent me from penetrating 


Offer of service from a 
group of bairagis 


44 Guwahati. 
45 We did not find any trace of this man in the documents we consulted. 
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into Assem and that they had brought the bouroua into their fold. He also said 
thathe did not ignore the presents I had sent to him to get his help and that it 
was for this very reason that this betrayal was for him unbearable. He, there- 
fore, came to offer me his services and swore by all thathe held sacred that he 
would take me to the king himself and that, if wanted to abandon myself to 
him and listen to nobody else’s advice, he would give me proof of his commit- 
ment. Consequently, if l agreed, he would send one of his fakirs to the king 
himself to inform him of what was plotted against me. From a fakir, this 
characteristic of integrity appeared tome too surprising tobe true. Therefore, 
I wanted to sound him out, and see whether there were some hidden motives 
or interests behind such kind offer. I thanked him overwhelmingly, promised 
to reward him handsomely and even to start paying for the expenses in- 
volved in sending his people. He refused and told me that he wanted nothing 
in advance and would accept the rewards and payments after the job was 
over. Such gestures among Asiatic are too heroic to be considered genuine. I 
therefore found it hard to believe that they were truly coming from his heart. 
However, I pretended to believe him and showed my gratitude, urging him 
strongly to look after my interests. He promised me more than I could hope 
for and whether truthfulness or deceitfulness, to encourage him, I had to give 
him a small gift. But he refused it as if he was offended. Because of this 
attitude, I started having a good opinion about him, even if, later on, he might 
deceive me. 


Sunday 27 
The diseases, instead of decreasing were only spreading and showed no 
signs of curbing. Every day, seven to eight of my people, both blacks and 
Europeans, were attacked by a fever so violent that 
Disease among by the second bout they lost their strength even to 
the crew move. Everyone attributed it to the [37] poor quality 
of the water of the river Panchonia but I think that 
the bad air contributed to it even more. Daily, about five to six times suc- 
cessively, we were passing from suffocating heat to bitter cold. If it was a 
bit windy by any chance, we had to cover ourselves as in winter and as 
soonas the wind stopped, we could scarcely breathe because of the heat. 
My people told me that they could not stay in such an unhealthy place 
without running the risk of falling sick and maybe even of dying. They 
asked me to take the fleet to the other side of the 
Barampoutou, in front of Canar choqui, at the foot 
of a mountain, where there is a small village called 
Gualpara."* For many days I had wanted to do 
so but I thought it would be difficult. Poutram,"” who was the chief of the 


Departure of the fleet 
for Goalpara 


8 Goalpara. 
1 Is it the same man as the one mentioned supra, p. 137 note. 93. 
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village, did notbother to attract me there and did his utmost to divert me. But 
that did not upset me, the main reason that stopped me was that we would 
have to go very high up the large river thus entering the country of Assem 
and then turn back. I had already consulted the bouroua of Canar choqui on 
this matter and he did not seem to be accommodating about it. However, I 
took my decision and at dawn break, I sent a peon to tell him that it was not 
possible anymore for me to stay in Panchonia and that I was proceeding to 
Gualpara; [also requested him not to think bad when I passed his land a bit. 
Iassured him that I would stay there for a very short time since it was the only 
way for me to get back to the country of the Moors, in Gualpara. When he saw 
that my decision was already taken and that I would not change it, he granted 
my request and effectively I departed at about eight 
o'clock to Gualpara. My bazara reached there atabout 
midday, but it was with a lot of pain that the rest of 
the fleet managed to join me at sunset, because the 
currents are so violent that they makes a noise like 
torrents falling from a mountain top, so that to open the way, we had to go 
one league upstream and still we landed down river from Gualpara."* 

[38] One hour after reaching this place, I saw a boat from afar witha 
white flag that seemed French. The worry [had about the one I had sent 
since so many days to Rangamaty made me fervently desire that this 
was the one. My wish was granted; I recognised 
it. Aboard there was the ouquil that Ihad kept in 
Rangamaty. This one was the bearer of the re- 
sponse from the nabab to my letter. It was very 
satisfactory and did not belie the goodwill he 
had displayed during my visit to him. He wrote that he was annoyed 
with the unfair hurdles posed to me in Jouguigoupat and that he had 
ordered that it did not happen anymore and that free access would be 
given to me wherever I wanted to go. He added that if I wanted to go to 
Assem, he would allow me to decide. But he felt obliged to warn me that 
all the private merchants would be very jealous and that they had al- 
ready complained about the wrong and the loss done to their business. 
He ended his message by stating that in spite of all the hurdles, he was 
offering me this service with pleasure but that he was forced to de- 
mand the ordinary duty on the goods that I would carry from Assem 


Arrival in 
the town 


Letter of the faujdar 
containing a reservation 


"8 According to Buchanan (B.M.E.I,, vol. V, p. 477), in 1809, the town contained about 
400 houses made of palm tree that were, for most of them, inundated during floods. Accord- 
ing to M’Cosh (M.C.T.A., pp. 76-83), around 1835, there was a population of over 5,000 in- 
habitants. On this year, a dam was built across a torrent to limit the flooding. The English 
were settled on a hill dominating the Brahmaputra (see a drawing of this hill and a basic map 
of the town, f. p. 76 and 79 of the same book). In 1897, a terrible earthquake destroyed all the 
public buildings. The administrative offices had been rebuilt on the hill, and works have 
been done to protect the lower town of the flooding (E.B.A.P.G., pp. 528-9). 
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and to search my boats but that, however, he would treat me asa friend. 
The manner in which he ended his letter, made him lose a lot of his merit in 
my eyes; however, as this threat was notiin the immediate future, had to grin 
and bear it. 

This last reservation was due to the repeated complaints of the merchants 
at the instigation of the divan of Rangamaty, whose soul seemed to pursue 
me everywhere. Every day, he regretted having let me escape at such a cheap 
price. He was looking at me as a prey that should be seized and devoured, 
hence he spared nothing to harass me. 

In the evening, I hunted in the mountains of Gualpara which are filled 
with an amazing number of various kinds of game, especially peacocks and 
stag. Wild boar are also found in abundance, be- 
sides bears, but they are not dangerous. [39] We saw 
many running away in front of us. Our hunt ended 
with the death of 50 peacocks, a stag and a wild 
boar. The people of the country brought me two 
wild boars as a present. Hence, the distribution I made to the soldiers of my 
detachment was ample. 


Game in the 
mountain 


Upon my return from the hunt, the jamadar of 

Gualpara came to pay mea visit aboard my bazara. 

neers Roe Hebrought some amounts of practically everything 

ee that his country could produce in terms of rice, other 

grains and fruits. I was touched by his gesture and 

I gave 10 rupees to his people, i.e. the double of the value of what he had 
brought me. 


Monday 28 
The jamadar came to pay me another visit in the morning and prayed me 
to visit his country. He also ordered a musalca on all the rice merchants, 
which forbade them from selling to anybody until the members of my fleet 
were amply provided with. I acknowledged alll his gestures with a present 
that seemed to satisfy him. 
In the evening I was hunting by boat. We found 
some partridge in large numbers. As the plain was 
Partridge covered with water, we shot them on the top of the 
trees where they were perched, finding no other 
place toland. A large number of them were killed; 
they are soft, they taste very good and I dare say that they have an aroma 
almost as delicious as the best partridge in Europe. 


Tuesday 29 
In the morning, I went to Jouguigoupat for different businesses that re- 
quired my attention. On my return, I was surprised to see many people 
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in canoes, hunting a group of young wild boar that 
the torrents had probably pushed in the river. These 
animals were swimming in order to escape, but the 
people caught almost all. Someone brought me 
seven of them for one rupee. I immediately distributed them amongst the 
soldiers. 


Young wild boar 


Wednesday 30 
All morning, we had the pleasure of “fishing” wild boars. The river was 
dragging many and my people brought me four of them. 
In the evening I went hunting in the mountain. 
We saw many games of [40] all kinds. We were hunt- 
Rbinoceros ing with all the enthusiasm of a hunter that sees his 
prey, when a monstrous rhinoceros’ of the height 
of the strongest elephant stopped us. A few gunshots were not enough to 
make him escape. It looked at us rather carefully and finally came towards 
us. We did not wait for him; we all escaped separately and left the field open 
for him. 


Thursday 31 
Isent my créen to Canar choqui in the morning to find out if any news had 
come from Assem. He did not bring me any satisfying response, except that 
two fakirs had specially left to go and get the order from the king. Such 
delays made me painfully impatient. The area I was living in was infected by 
disease to such a point that every day my people, both Europeans and others, 
were falling sick by the dozen. But what resources other than patience did I 
have to remedy to it? The answer was, none. 
In the evening, while we were hunting, we came across a herd of more 
than a hundred buffaloes.” Bothered by the fact 
aiid that these ferocious animals happened to be on our 
buffaloes path every day, and having had to give up the place 
several times, asked some soldiers who were with 
me to shoot them and immediately climb the trees; as for me, I did the same. 
But the animals did not attack us; they escaped as promptly as they could. 
Many were wounded; judging by the trace of blood they left behind; but none 
remained on the spot. 


Friday 1 August 
Ireceived some news from Rangamaty indirectly. I learned that the daroga 

of Jouguigoupat, angered by the orders he had received from the nabab to 

allow me free access, had left to complain and to try to harm me along with 
49 Rhinoceros indicus, See M.C.T.A., pp. 45-6; R.D.A.A., p. 97. 


+» The buffaloes from Assam are a lot bigger than the ones from Bengal and their horns 
are very long. See M.C.T.A., pp. 47-8; R.D.A.A.,pp. 98-9. 
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the divan. However, the nabab turned a deaf ear to 

Good news from _ anything he told him. On the contrary, he reiterated 

the faujdar the same orders he had given earlier not to bother 

me. This information numbed me, because in spite 

ofall the goodwill that the nabab had towards me, [41] | always feared that the 

repeated complaints against me would finally succeed and that this would 
bring anend to my journey to Assem. 


Saturday 2 

Many fakirs, with whom I was maintaining friendly relations out of ne- 
cessity, came to comfort me with the news that they had again sent two of 
their people to get the order from the raja to let me enter the kingdom. I 
thanked them for it and since they gave me hopes that the permission from 
the raja would arrive in a maximum of eight days, I 
Intervention of promised to reward them. What patience I needed 
many fakirs to deal with these faithless people! In every word 
of their talk, they made me feel the importance of the 
favours rendered to me; I had to respond to all this as a man who was over- 
whelmed by the most [noble] feelings of gratitude and to treat them with 
great courtesy as if they were noblemen. It pained me to be in such bad com- 

pany but I had to bear it because I had no choice. 


Sunday 3 

Itseemed that all the cataracts of the sky had fallen upon us. Never inmy 
life have I ever seen such pouring rain as the one we had continuously 
during the day. 


Monday 4 
In the morning, I sent a boat with a trusted man to a village called 
Abrugat, a day away from Gualpara. This village 
The Garo is partially dependent on the Moors and partially 
community on the king of the Garos. A daroga deputed by the 
nabab of Rangamaty looks after the Moor and 
Bengali merchants that carry out their trade there. But nobody inspects the 
subjects of the Garo king, who settled their business themselves. The most 
common business here is the one of wood and canoes made from single 
trees. Planks here are very cheap; chile” wood 
tis deaources planks, 12 feet long, 1 foot wide and 4 inches thick 
are sold for two rupees and eight annas™ the 
courge.™ I wanted to buy some for one thousand 
12 Howeragot, in R.B.A, Habragat, to the south of Goalpara; the English documents 
talk of Habraghat parganah being part of the district of Rangpur (see S.K. Bhuyan, Anglo- 
Assamese Relations, pp. 141-3); we have not found this name in the modern maps we 
consulted. 
= Sal (H.), Shorea robusta. 
3 Ana (H.), the sixteenth part of the rupee 
24 Corge or courge; a measure of capacity. 
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rupees but there were none [42] ready. The cutters offered to supply me the 
required quantity upon the payment of an advance, but the lack of reliability 
on these people stopped me from entering into an agreement with them. We 
also find some wax in small quantities in Abragat and they cost ten rupees 
the man. Morphile costs forty rupees the man and eaglewood for three to four 
rupees the serre. Although they are all found in small quantities, at the end of 
the year they collectively provide a good platform for business. Salt is the 
most common merchandise brought here and is sold for four and half rupees 
the man. 
In the evening, I received a letter from Canar choqui on behalf of the fakir 
mentioned above, who had offered me me his services for Assem. He had 
sent two fakirs on his behalf to the raja to get me the 
permission to enter the kingdom; they had already 
Letter from a bairagi spoken to the king in my favour and subsequently 
written to their boss, stating that I should not be 
impatient and would receive the necessary order 
from the king in a few days. This information soothed my anxiety of being 
betrayed; there were too many people ready to do it and therefore my fears 
were justified. 


Tuesday 5 

I got a visit from another boiraguy chief who had offered me his services 
and sent many of his people to Assem to press for the permission. He was 
about to leave for Assem and had come to ask me 
what I wanted him to convey to the king. He as- 
sured me that, after reaching Gourgan (the capital 
of Assem) he would get the permission and over- 
come any hurdles that might come his way. I re- 
warded his goodwill with a gift at the risk of being deceived. I strongly ad- 
vised him to look after my interests. He promised that he would make sure 
that my boats and all my people would reach up to Goaty to be away from the 
domination of the Moors, who would not be given details of the goods I was 
carrying. This was a clause that I fervently desired and had asked the king 
through my letters. The reason for this confidentiality was that I was carry- 
ing many [43] smuggled goods for Assem and it was vital for me that the 
Moors should not be aware of it lest I ran the risk of confiscation or a payoff. 


Visit from another 
ascetic 


Wednesday 6 

Nothing really remarkable happened. I only had the visit of a fakir who 
offered to lead me with all my fleet to the kingdom of Catta.™ This kingdom 
isa month and a halfaway towards the south of Assem. He gave me a picture 


5 Katha, in Burma, on the western bank of the Iravadi (see supra p31 note 7). 
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of the lucrative business in this country, but his 
words were not enough to convince me to under- 
take such a trip. Besides, I wanted to get a confirma- 
tion. linvestigated as much as I could, but got very 
poor explanations which were along the lines of the fakir’s speech. 

The kingdom of Catta is independent from any power. The Chinese prov- 
ince called Setchouen™ borders it on the north side and Younan™ to the 
south. There isa lot of wax available for ten rupees 
the man, besides some morphile for ten and some 
lacquer for three. Also available are some gold, tea, 
silk, eaglewood and porcelain. The most appropri- 
ate goods to bring into this country are the copper from Japan that sells for 
130 rupees the man and toutenague for 50. Besides these, one could also bring 
cloth and serge in quantities, some saffron, salt, saltpetre and many other 
things. Regarding woollen cloth, my fakir assured me that they could be sold 
there for one lac.'* The price, according to him, ranges from 12 to 13 rupees 
the Bengali gaize.'” 

But more information was needed before undertaking such a trip. 


Kingdom of Katha 


Its resources 


Wednesday 7 
As it stopped raining for a while during the day, we went hunting. We 
found a large quantity of wild hens in the woods. They looked quite similar 
to the domestic hens, but their colours are brighter; 
Wild hens besides it is the same species. The taste is exquisite 
and a lot more delicious than the house bred poul- 
try. They could be compared to the best pheasants 

of Europe. 


Thursday 8 


[44] The day passed by, as usual, and I chafed at the bit for not receiving 
any news from Assem. I wanted to go hunting in 
the evening, but the innumerable leeches™ that the 
morning rains had attracted obliged us to return 
rapidly; in no time we were covered with them and 
blood was flowing from all sides as if our throats had been slit. 


Leeches 


Friday 9 
Isent two other fakirs with letters to press for the king’s orders. One of 


8 Se-tchouan, province where the Yang-tsé-kian flows. 
Yunnan, a province of southern China, to the east of Burma, 
8 Lakh (H.), one hundred thousand. 

= Gaz (Pers., H.), a measure of varying lengths. 

4» On the leeches of Assam, see M.C.T.A., pp. 51-2. 
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them assured me that, in a maximum of twenty days, he would be back with 

the order and that he would take me himself to the 

king. The entire desperate and boring situation of 

ineeceabany having to wait in this miserable country without 

succeeding in my efforts and suffering from the an- 

tics of the Moors, flung my mind into the most dis- 

tasteful situation. I was bored in this miserable country where had to wait 

and I was also worried at my failure and at all the harassments from the 

Moors; all that drove me to despair. 

Thousands of violent resolutions came to my mind, showing me the way 

tobe taken; however, after further thoughts, I abandoned them. Such were 
the constant agitations that were tearing me apart. 


Saturday 10 

The man I had sent" with a letter for the Garo king returned with the 
latter’s answer. He wrote, that for the moment he could not supply all the 
goods I was asking for because he had none ready. 
However, in two months, he would be ina position 
to supply me with 200 man of eaglewood for twenty 
rupees the man and 150 tusks for thirty. This offer 
required too much time and would distract me from 
my project of going to Assem. In order to accept, it would have been neces- 
sary to let stay a goumasta,” but I had nobody to turn to for that. However, to 
try and start something with this king, I sacrificed one hundred rupees, which 
I gave to this man to spend on eaglewood and morphile. My ouquil in 
Rangamaty stood guarantor for this man. 


Goods proposed by 
the Garo king 


Sunday 11 
Isent my ouquil to Rangamaty with a letter for the nabab in which I made 
him many offers in order to try to establish profit- 
able relations. This is the only way to succeed with 
nejetot hon gad to the Moors and is also the only one I wanted [45] to 
use with him, in order to preventall the difficulties 

Iwas expecting on my return. 

On the other hand, because of the lack of trust that had grown from the 
betrayal in Canar choqui and because I knew that all the people of the place 
had agreed to betray meand stop my letters to the king of Assem, I decided to 
force the choqui and continue my route into the kingdom up toa significant 
city called Goaty, where I thought I would wait for the king’s order and 
where it would be very easy to send him my message. But, before executing 
this violent project, I wanted to get a formal assurance from Rangamaty that 


131 See supra, p.148 
™ Gumastah (Per., H.), a native agent or factor. 
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my way of behaving would not turn the Moors against me; in that case, this 
path won’t have been possible and I would have been caught in the cross- 
fire. I therefore, conveyed to the nabab what I intended to do, but also added 
that I would not do anything until I knew his views. 


Monday 12 
Rain, wind, cold, and diseases were the news of 
Seta the day. Nothing else, worth mentioning happened 
wait on this day and from Tuesday 13 till Friday 23. 


Saturday 24 

Atlong last, I received a letter from the boisraguis or fakirs whom I had sent 
to the king in Assem. 

There, as in Rangamaty, the merchants of the country tried their best to 
persuade the king against giving me the permission to enter his land and 
hatched a secret plot, on the pretext that I had no other intention to enter the 
country, but to make war. The prickly mind of the 
king and of his council had been moved by such 
advice apparently plausible. Just as my permit was 
about to be refused, my men reached the king and 
disproved these false assertions. The king was ina 
dilemma which he could not resolve; he therefore decided to seek advice from 
the priest of his faith [46]. The presents that my people had offered them 
made them pronounce an oracle in my favour and 
finally the king gave the orders to let me pass and 
come to him. 

But, as always, it takes a lot of time before the 
orders are executed and they had not yet arrived when I received this paci- 

s fying letter from the fakir that helped me to over- 
And then nothing for come the terrible fear of being totally rejected by 
jore than one month e 5 fe 
sada hall the king and forced to go back after incurring huge 
expenses. 

From Saturday the 25th of August till Friday the 11th of October, Ihad to 

wait patiently for the order to come through. 


Saturday 12th 


Failure of the intrigues 
of the merchants 


Permission 
granted 


After waiting for three months in Gualpara,® 

without any news from the king of Assem and no 

Arrival of an emissary certitude of getting the permission to enter his coun- 
fosnithe' ing, try, I finally saw a man coming on his behalf. This 
man was given the task to find out with the utmost 


™ He had reached on 27th July. 
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accuracy about my background and the exact purpose of my visit to this 
country. Simultaneously, he was entrusted with the job of escorting me to the 
raja provided there were no reasons to fear the rumours spread about my 
arrival. The Moors and the Bengali merchants, who 
stay on the border of the kingdom of Assem doing 
Who explains the reason business there, saw mearrive, green with envy. Fear- 
Of theidelay ing thatI could harm their trade, they tried to stop 
me by all means and the most diabolical ploys im- 

aginable were put into use for this. 


They had first contacted the nabab of Rangamaty with a petition to pre- 
vent [47] me from continuing my journey. The nabab, who had already given 
me a written permission, did not consider their assertions. Realising that 
they could not succeed there, they turned their efforts towards Assem. After 
giving several presents to the chief of Canar choqui, they received support 

from him.They spread rumours that I had come to 
make war and seize the kingdom of Assem on be- 

Fear of a military half of the nabab of Mouxoudabab. They even con- 

Sepedition firmed this news through many letters that were 
delivered inside the kingdom. The chief of Canar 
choqui gave them all possible support to succeed in their enterprise. He him- 
self wrote against me. Such rumours of war, spread ina country as sensitive 
as Assem where the people are so suspicious, harmed me extraordinarily. 
Even the raja had already forbidden my entry and assembled his troops in 
order not to be taken by surprise, if I decided to force the passage. Such was 
the state of affairs when the fakirs mentioned above arrived. They were 
surprised to see all the country excited against me. After meeting the king, 
they used all their eloquence to clean my image from the prejudices created 
against me. They enlightened him on the falsities of the rumours that had 
been spread against me and swore to him on their heads that my intention 
was no more but to pay him a visit and do business in his kingdom. They 
proved this by laying stress on the small number of soldiers that I had with 
me, inflated by rumours to more than four thousand Europeans. The king 
was somewhat reassured by the speeches of my fakirs. However, he still 
carried some hidden fears and worries of which he could not rid his mind. In 
order not to take any chance, he sent a number of people incognito to Canar 
choqui to enquire about me in detail. When he found that their reports were in 
accordance with the ones of my fakirs, then he saw the reasons of the con- 
spiracies made against me. Consequently, he gave the order toa trusted man 
to travel to the place where I was and take me to him. 

I got the information from this very man, called Caboul Oussen.'* The 

permission from the raja disconcerted all my enemies. Although they regret- 


14 Kabul Hussain (?). 
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ted the failure of their ploy, they did not feel totally 
defeated and tried to corrupt Caboul Oussen. How- 
ever, he behaved with more integrity than them 
and turned a deaf ear to all their offers. It is impos- 
sible for me to express all the difficulties and worries I had to face during 
these three months when I was delayed because of their conspiracies, I was 
almost starving and nothing was found in the country. It was raining 
continuously and diseases broke out [48] amongst my people and many of 
them died. They were already rebelling against me and wanted to go back. 
When this information reached us, they took fresh heart and were all set to 
continue. 


Just as I was about to leave, the vicious merchants, along with the chief of 
Canar choqui, made a last ditch effort to unsettle me. The latter asked me for a 
detailed report on all my goods and the price they 
‘The chief of Kandhar ad cost mein Chandernagor, adding that this was 
demands a declaration an order from the king and that he could not let me 
of the prices of the goods go without it. This was a very tricky trap and had 
carried the potential to ruin me if wasn’t careful. Although 
I saw all the consequences, it was almost impossi- 
ble for me to escape it. Two very detrimental situations would arise if I 
declared the prices of my goods; first, it would affect my sales a lot and 
second it would put the merchants in a position to complain to the nabab of 
Rangamaty and their entire business would be ruined if the people of Assem 
knew the right price of the goods. However, placing these arguments here 
would probably turn the nabab against me and make him an enemy. On the 
other hand, if I falsely inflated the invoice to the Canar choqui chief, the mer- 
chants, who are perfectly informed of the price of each and every item, 
would expose me and would not miss this golden opportunity of informing, 
the king about it. Getting such reports of bad faith in advance would defi- 
nitely anger the sovereign and he might even revoke his permission. Al- 
though tricky, I had to take the decision of giving an invoice since I had no 
other way. I argued with the chief for three or four days, but in vain; the 
man was deaf to my explanations and in fact seemed to applaud himself on 
his and his friends’ nastiness. Finally, I got access to one of the chief's 
closest aides who put an end to this mess in return for a present [49]. Either 
the chief had a cut on the present or he simply gave way to the solicitations 
of his confidants, but what mattered was that he did not press me any more 
with the issue. Although I showed hima lot of gratitude, deep down inside 
I vowed to take revenge by complaining against him to his king as soon as 
I would see him. 


Kabul Hussain 


The 13th 
When all the difficulties seemed to have ended and I simply had to leave, 
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there came another issue of far greater consequence and something that had 
never expected in my wildest imaginations. The nabab of Rangamaty, who 
until now had showed a great attitude of integrity 
| and who seemed to have supported me against my 
Change of attitude from ¢emies, turned out to be the mostdangerous of them 
maa all. He was betraying me so secretly ail along that it 
was impossible for me to suspect him. A rumour 
spread that a successor had been named for him in Pornia, and he feared 
that the information would be confirmed. Feeling that he had to leave his 
government to another and hence would have nothing to expect from me on 
my return, he wrote many secret letters to the chief of Canar choqui and to the 
boro foucon to make sure that Ibe stopped from going to Assem until he would 
come to an agreement with me. This agreement, in other words, meant that he 
would have extracted some money from me. All these underground con- 
spiracies had not yielded any results and when he learned that the order 
from the king had arrived, allowing me to enter his kingdom, he showed his 
true colours. Despite the written permission he had given allowing me free 
access, he wrote a letter to me, forbidding me to go 
until we arrived on a mutual agreement on the 
presents I would give him upon my return. In the 
same letter, he showed his pretension by asking 
for forty five thousand rupees. He said that this 
was based on an earlier trip to Assem made by Engoudine,* who had 
paid three thousand for only one boat. He added that because of a grace 
that emanated from his generosity, he agreed to settle for half of the amount 
to be paid upfront in cash and the balance could be settled upon my 
return. 

Here we find a characteristic that perfectly summarises the cheating Moors, 
especially those that inhabit [50] this place. I gave him the following re- 
sponse: The reading of your last letter surprised me, more so because I was 
not expecting such a reversal of attitude from your side after all the assurance 
that you had given me to serve me in all your capac- 
ity. if the attitude you are adopting today towards 
me was premeditated, you should have acted with 
more frankness, by displaying your way of think- 
ing from the time I arrived in Rangamaty and vis- 
ited you. This would have avoided me many pains and annoyances, with- 
out mentioning incredible expenses to which you have exposed me for the 
almost four months that you have made me wait. Besides, I am convinced 


Who demands a: 
exorbitant amount! 


Letter of explanation 
sent by Chevalier 


5 Purniya, to the east of Bihar; from 1749 to 1756, the governor of Purniya was Saulat 
Jang, brother of Navazis Muhammad Khan, and nephew of Ali Vardi Khan. He left the mark 
of being a humane and efficient administrator (K.K. Datta, Aliverdi Khan, p. 168). 


6 Goodingt, see supra. p.11. 
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that this could be only the advice of a diabolical person that has pushed you 
toactin sucha manner and I flatter myself that by [?] your integrity will soon 
take over and you will send me the order to go to the king of Assem. Regard- 
ing your demand that you have raised to forty five thousand rupees, this is 
something to which I donot have the answer. AsI have never been to Assem 
and am ignorant of the business that is done there, itis impossible for me for 
the time being to enter with you in this compromise. There will be enough 
time on my return”. 


From 14 

My worries were intense and I waited impatiently for the response of the 
nabab. My fear was not that he had stopped me from going to Assem, since on 
the contrary it was in his interest for me to go. My returning to Daka would 
mean that all his hopes of satisfying his cupidity 
‘Almost one month of WOuld fade. Besides, he had previously given me 
discussion written permission and if he dismissed it without 
any reason, that too after making me wait for sucha 
long time, I could complain to Moxoudabad and Pornia and this could result 
in an unpleasant situation for him. I knew the strength of all these reasons 
and I promised myself to assert them; but also there were appearances that I 
would have to suffer a lot of delay, which could only cause me great loss. 
From all sides, I could only see cruel alternatives; it is so brutal to be dealing 

with people of such a calibre. 


[51] From Tuesday, 15th October to Wednesday, 13th November 


The arguments between the nabab of Rangamaty, the chief of Canar choqui, 
the merchants and I lasted for almost one month. 

Caboul Oussen mentioned above and who was deputed by the king to 
bring me into his States, was annoyed by such unfair troubles and decided to 
go back to Goaty to inform the boro faucon (he is a 
great governor for the king of Assem) who had al- 
ready been warned by the letters from Canar choqui 
and the nabab. He appeared to be little disposed 
towards me and finally replied to the deputy of the 
king that he judged it more appropriate that he did not get involved with my 
business and leave. However, the man, who expected a good reward from 
me by standing by my side, did not follow the decision of the boro foucon. He 
considered him to be stubborn and hence proceeded further to the capital 
where he instructed the king in detail about the behaviour they had towards 
me. The king seemed indignant and immediately gave him the order to return 
tome and take me to him without considering any other reason. He did not 
waste any time and was promptly back next tome. He brought the order to 
the boro faucon and to the chief of Canar choqui who had nothing to respond. 
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The former, being constrained to obey, suddenly 

sided with me. He wrote a polite letter, saying that 

Obstacle lifted by the it was only recently that he was convinced thatmy 

moval 'seecton Project was to go to the capital of the kingdom and 

that if he had been informed earlier, he would not 

have made me wait for solong. It is so true that perfidy is like the essence of all 
the people of this region. 


The chief of Canar choqui was not so easy to bring down. Seeing thatall his 
trickeries were exhausted and that he could not elude the superior orders 
anymore, he again started his old squabbles on the state [52] of my goods and 

persisted in asking me to tell him the exact price 

they had cost me. The reasons that had stopped me 

Departure from from satisfying his demands the first time remained 

Goalpara the same and I constantly refused. Many days 

passed without anything happening. Finally, see- 

ing that it was impossible for me to make a break- 

through, I promised to meet his demands after crossing the border of the 

Moors and when he would call me in his country, Canar choqui. He agreed 
and allowed me to be free to leave the day after. 
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24 November 
At the break of dawn, I finally left Gualpara for Canar choqui. 1 wrote a 
courtesy letter to the nabab of Rangamaty, informing him of my departure; 
I thanked him a lot for his friendship towards me, feigning ignorance of all 
his secretive threats and I requested him to maintain all his goodwill towards 
me. Since the time I sent my answer to his indiscreet request, he seemed to 
remain quiet and I did not receive any news from him, good or bad. Either 
he had contented himself with my answer or he 
Arrival in judged that it was too complicated to oppose my 
Kandhar departure after the written permission he had given. 
me. In the evening, the chief of Canar choqui paid 
me a visit with an amazing retinue. They all accompanied him with four 
cannons that they moved to the riverbank along with several braquemars. 
Diplomacy was at its best during our conversation; we complimented each 
other a lot and exchanged polite remarks. One could have sworn that we 
were old accomplices and true friends, but, as far as I was concerned, I was 
firmly decided not to let go any opportunity to show when I met the king 
how far I was from being his friend. Nevertheless, I gave him a few presents. 


Friday 25 
From morning, I had the evidence that the politeness of the Bouroua was 
only a ruse and that his animosity towards me was still the same, deep 
rooted in his heart. He sent someone to ask for the list of my goods and 
their prices. I did not refuse, but I gave him a 
Fanciful declaration of fanciful invoice. He found everything to be too 
the price of goods expensive. As I had expected this reaction [53] I 
was not much surprised. On the reprimand that 
he gave me on the subject, I responded that my intention was not to force 
anyone to take them and that, if they remained unsold, I would not be 
disappointed and would find myself well compensated by the satisfaction 
I would get by visiting the king and the friendship that I hoped he would 

grant me. 


Saturday 26 
He was not very pleased with my answer. He told me, that if my intention 
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was simply to pay a visit to the king, I could go with my bazara only, without 

carrying the goods whose transport would be expensive for him. At the 

end, I got very impatient; I told him that I had not 

aicceiiaiile to receive orders from him, that I would comply 

the local chief with the will of the king only and not to the one of 

an ordinary lackey, and that, since the boats of the 

king had arrived, I was going to load them, then leave and that, finally, if 

my goods were considered too expensive, I was free to lower the prices, 

but I would not wait for his orders He then got angry at this response and 

ordered that Ibe forbidden from getting any boats. This attitude was a direct 

attack against the deputy of the king who, however, did not oppose it lest 

he displeased the chief of Canar choqui. His shyness was such that he almost 

sided him. My embarrassment was great. It was difficult for me not to give 

a proud answer; on the other hand, assaults and violence could not be a 

solution, since it would have only ruined me and the fleet. I found a middle 

way, convinced in advance that I would succeed and that he would not let 
me execute my project which could cost him too much. 

Itold him that I did not want to have anything to do with him and since 
he refused me boats to carry my goods, I was going to leave alone on my 
bazara and that, when I would reach the king, I would bitterly complain 
about his attitude and would certainly know how to obtain justice. He 
replied that I was free to go, but that, unless I reduced the price of my goods, 
he would not allow them to enter the country. 

immediately pretended to prepare myself for the journey. Fearing that 
I might follow this course, he told me to wait for one more day, for he still 
had something to solve with me. I did not want to listen to him. My only 
answer was that I was going to leave unless he would come himself to assure 
me that the next day he would give me all the necessary boats for my goods. 
He gave me his word and since then, he left me in peace. 


[54] 27 

The day was spent in loading the goods on the king’s boats. I had to 
send some of the goods to Gualpara as they were 
Goods carried on _not large enough to hold them. In the evening, the 
inesnmere bows chief of Canar choqui noted down the number and 
the names of the people that accompanied me. He 
reduced greatly their number and forced me to send back many of then— 

Lagreed in order to have peace. 


28 

The merchants, who until now had been so 
much against me, struck their last blow. As soon as 
they got the news that the order from the king had 


Last intrigues from the 
Bengali merchants 
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arrived to take me to the capital, they sent several of their people to the nabab 
of Rangamaty, asking him to prevent me from going. I was informed of this 
but the nabab, who was held back by many reasons, delayed his response and 
kept them waiting by saying thathe would answer soon. During this period, 
he learned that [had left his country to go to Assem. Apparently he was only 
waiting for this to happen in order to get away from this awkward position, 
because he replied that I did not depend on him anymore and that hence he 
could not prevent me from leaving. However, he maintained a constant si- 
lence towards me and did not answer in any way the polite letter that I had 
written to inform him of my departure. 

The merchants were enraged to have been deceived, all the more so since 
they had spent more than four thousand rupees in presents to the nabab 
and the chief of Canar choqui. Seeing that they had been duped and that 
they had incurred useless expenses, they rushed to the latter and declared 
that they wanted to break up with him and the people of Assem and that all 
future business relations between the two parties were henceforth over since 
they allowed Europeans to enter their country. The chief of Canar choqui, 
who did not have the power to stop me and who was forced to obey the 
orders of his king, seemed very concerned by these threats, all the more so 
because he was convinced that they could not materialise, considering that 
the [55] interruption of the current business scenario would harm the 
merchants of Jouguigoupat more than those from Assem. However, the 
merchants stood firm, until they were dismissed without any positive 
response. 


29 

I had another difficulty to face. The chief of Canar choqui, probably at 
the request of the merchants mentioned above, told me that there was no 
market for the goods I was carrying into Assem, 
‘And from the chief and that, instead of taking the trouble tocarry them, 
of Kandhar it would be better to leave them behind as I would 
not find any outlet for them. I answered that I 
would gladly follow his advice, provided he himself gave me a written 
document with the list of all my goods that were not worth carrying. My 
plan was to show this document to the king, in case he pressed me into 
taking such a step, but he realised the trap and hence allowed me to load 

my boats peacefully. 


30 
All my goods being unloaded, I decided to send 
back my boats to Daka. I only kept my bazara, a 
Boats ont eK moutowas, my kitchen boat and a panchoué all 
managed by my own rowers. Initially, I was 
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granted the permission to take my entire fleet to Goaty, but a number of rea- 
sons prevented me from accepting this offer. First, most of my boats were 
leaking from all sides and it was impossible for me to repair them in Assem, 
due to the lack of workers. Besides, keeping so many people would cause 
me a great expense, to the tune of one thousand rupees a month. Another 
reason that convinced me as much as the others is that the king of Assem 
has the habit of paying for all people he allows into his states, feeding them 
athis own expense for the entire duration of their stay. Such a great number 
of people, combined with the bad faith of the contractors, could have caused 
him great expenses. If he took stock of the situation, then there was the fear 
that he might be appalled and would not allow any European to enter his 
territory in the future. 


1st December 

Everything being set, we finally left Canar choqui, [56] escorted by seven 
boats belonging to the king that were used to carry my goods. What a 
satisfaction it was to leave Gualpara and Canar 
Departure from choqui. After staying in the first place for almost 
Kandhar five months, without any activity but to ward off 
all the assaults directed at me from both Assem and 
Rangamaty, this day was the one of my triumph as much as it was one of 
humiliation for my opponents. We covered a short distance; my guide, who 
was a bramme;,’ had consulted his oracles and made me leave at about 6 
o'clock in the evening, since it was an auspicious day. I did not give a damn 
about his superstition, but I pretended to agree to his way of thinking in 

order not to displease him. 


2 
Atabout 10 o'clock in the morning, we continued on our journey. As we 
were going forward, we came across some extremely fast currents that 
greatly slowed us down. The river is still the 
Riverbank covered Barampoutou which is very wide and the country 
with forest did not seem to be much inhabited. On all sides 
we only saw jungles filled with elephants. There 
are numerous choquis; we counted six on the same day. As the Assemese 
fear that we may gather precise information about their country and gain 
too much knowledge on their strength, they took care to fill up the choquis 
with large numbers of guards armed with spears and arrows. 
All day, our route was towards the east. It could be reckoned to be five 
leagues. At night, we crossed a village called Chandon Couta? 


' Brahmane. 
2 Chanankotta, in R.B.A., on the right bank of the Brahmaputra. Rennel’s Survey ended a 
bit further than this village, and, for the rest of the journey of Chevalier, we have nothing 
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3 
We left at about 7 o'clock in the morning. As during the previous day, 
we had to face strong currents, too fast to be overcome. The riverbanks on 
both sides are filled with jungles— we do not come across any village. We 
crossed nine choquis during the day and I noticed 
icouis sad that they had been established quite imposingly 
foceae on my route in order to give me a high opinion of 
the forces of the king and the difficulties that would 
arise to make war on his territory. They had also taken care to arm them 
with a multitude of people equipped with bows and arrows, besides those 
who had _ bad rifles. I also noticed a few cannons, whose calibre hardly 
exceeded the size of two ordinary bullets. Finally, everything seemed 
prepared to [57] welcome meas if | was an enemy. Alll these designs, instead 
of giving me a high opinion of the country, made me see the fear that they 
had in spite of so many precautions. In the evening, we stayed in a village 
whose name I could not know. All the people of the country keptit secret as 
carefully as their [?]. 
Our route was reckoned to be ten leagues towards the east. 


4 
During the night we had a violent storm along with terrible thunder and 
lightening. An extremely strong wind for more than two hours exposed us 
to the risk of perishing. Finally, abundant rainfalls 
Bais vend pulled us out of danger. I found this weather all 
cold winds the more extraordinary because we never happen 
tosee rain and thunder in bordering Bengal during 
the months of December and January. All day we experienced very cloudy 
weather and a rather violent wind, so cold that people could hardly move. 
The strength of the currents, combined with the wind, slowed us down a 
lot. We also came across a large quantity of shoals. We saw only two choquis 
on our route which was reckoned to be about four leagues towards the east. 


5 
We had lot of shoals to cross all throughout the day. My bazara touched 
them many times and had a real job going through. The moutouas because 


comparable. To identify the obscure localities visited by our traveller, some big scale maps. 
(1 inch-1 mile) would be required; unfortunately, they are not accessible because it is a 
restricted area. The only cartographical documents that we could see are the maps of 
].A.S.B., vol. VIII, 1839, f.p. 620, map of the Muttuck, Singpho, and the country West of 
the Booree Dihing River (June 1839), the map that comes with the volumes of H.$.4.A. and 
the maps with big scale that we can find in India in the market. 

Here, we should thank our friends from the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences from Calcutta, 
the late Indrani Ray, Anjusreen Chakravarti and the professor Amalendu Guha, who agreed to 
take part in the identification of the name of the place mentioned by Chevalier by consulting 
the map 1 inch-1 mile of the area and who made valuable suggestions. 
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ofits shallow draught stalled on the way and had to be unloaded in order to 
lighten it. As we went forward, the river was shrink- 
ing considerably and was not deep enough. There 
is another larger one that could be navigated to reach 
Goaty, but the currents there are extremely fast. This, 
river however is truly the great bed of the 
Barampoutou and the one Ijust mentioned is only a branch that is dry during 
the month of January. 
All these navigational difficulties delayed usa lot. The distance was reck- 
oned to be seven leagues towards the east. 


River branch 
not very deep 


6 


All day, I remained anchored, waiting for the moutouas that was left 

behind and could not [58] join us because of the shoals which could not be 

crossed. I was forced to send some boats to take a 

part of its load. This delay caused me great worries, 

pai Aspe of the for I was told that the king was just about to go 

ee hunting and would not return for six months, a long, 

period during which I would not be able to execute 

my business in any way, unless I could put back his departure and reach the 
place on time to pay my visit to him. 

Close to the place were I was moored, there was a vast village called 

Chottor Guon.? 


7 

As the moutouas had not been able to pass, we had to unload it entirely. 
Finally, after working day and night like convicts, we could open a channel. 
As for me, I rested all the day. 


8 

When the moutouas rejoined me in the morning, I immediately got under 
way, but the satisfaction I had of pulling it out of the dangerous shoals was 
soon darkened by another danger in the form of a 
larger shoal. I thought that this time it would 
The large boat is _ definitely stay trapped and it would not be possible 
dragged to the main bed to move it forward or backward. However, with 
the strength of the arms and the help of more than 
five hundred men of the country, we overcame it 
to plough the earth and, so to say, to carry it until we finally reached the bed 
of the great river Barampoutou that we had left in order to shorten our 

route. 


> Not identified. 
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Atabout four o'clock in the evening, we were close toa rather large village 
whose name I could not know, as the people of the country carefully kept 
secret anything that could give me some knowl- 
edge of their land. To reach it, we had to overcome 
the most violent currents. Alll the three ropes, plus 
the rudder of my bazara broke. The currents dragged 
us at a breakneck speed for more than one league 
down, where we were stopped by a nasty bank that was fortunately made 
of sand. If by any chance [59] it had been mixed with some solid compo- 
nents, it would have been the end of all of us. It was only after working 
throughout the night and by overcoming incredible pains that we managed 
to get out of this hurdle. Our route was reckoned to be five leagues towards 
the east. 


Violence of 
the current 


9 

The main part of the morning was spent in repairing the rudder of my 
bazara, then we resumed our journey. After travelling for about an hour, we 
started to see the mountains of Goaty to the east. To the north the kingdom 
of Assem is edged with the mountains of Bhutan or Tibet and to the south 
by the mountains of the Garos and the Cassis, peoples ruled by some 
independent sovereigns. It is with these last ones that all the trade with 
Pandoua on the Silot‘ region takes place. The kingdom of Assem is very 
long, but not very wide. It could be regarded as a large valley between the 
mountains of Tibet and those of the Garos and the 
Assamese are Cassis. Moreover, what can be seen of it, from Canar 
forbidden to sell choqui to Goaty, is rather populated and the lands 
Provisions to foreigners re well cultivated. The provisions are rather cheap, 
but foreigners who have the permission to come 
into the kingdom cannot find any even against gold or silver. The inhabit- 
ants are forbidden to sell anything to them. The roadside villages are forced 
to supply the necessary provisions to them. I do not know the reasons of 
this custom of which the king is fond and which cannot be repealed 
without causing him displeasure. He either keeps it to show his power or to 
suggest that it is necessary because his country is poor, that he has to take 
such precautions to look after the subsistence of the travellers so that his 
neighbours would not be tempted to seize a country that shows so much 

misery. 
I stopped rather early in the evening, the dark- 
; ness preventing me from taking a route full of haz- 
Binds ards with strong currents and extraordinarily high 
banks hurling large masses of earth into the wa- 
ters with a noise similar to the one of a cannon shot. After anchoring my 


* Guwahati, Bhutan, Tibet, Khasi, Pandua, Srihatta or Sylhet. 
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bazara | went hunting until nightfall and saw large quantities of game such 
as partridge, red duck and another species of bird that the country folk call 
colounnes® and are of the size of geese. We shot a large number of this last 
species that tasted very good. 


On the riverbank, I saw many inhabitants ex- 
tracting some golden powder found in the bottom 
of the river and mixed with the sand. Here is the 
way they separate it: they take an extremely thin 
maton which they put the sand. [60] After, by dint of spraying water ont, the 
golden powder that is like small nearly imperceptible grains, falls on the 
bottom and passes through the matand falls again ona piece of cloth placed 
below. They do not extract a big quantity per day; however, those who do 
this work find enough to earn their living and feed their family 


When I returned home from the hunt, the king’s deputy approached me 

witha wretched face. He told me hesitatingly that he had been forbidden to 

allow me from venturing further into the land un- 

der any circumstances whatsoever. Hence, he re- 

Ban on moving away quested me to restrain myself from hunting until I 

from the river bank received the permission from the king. When I 

asked him the reason for this ban, he simply ram- 

bled on; however, I understood that this situation was the result of the fear 

that these touchy people had that I might extract too much information on 

the country. 

Our route was reckoned to be ten leagues towards the east. 


Golden powder 


10 

We left at dawn. It was with great risks that we navigated for about one 
league. Masses of earth were falling continuously, making a terrifying noise 
and it is only because of the precautionary meas- 
ures that we took that we could escape from this 
perilous passage. At about four o'clock in the 
evening, we arrived ata short distance of Goaty. We 
rested and waited for the moutouas that was behind 
usin order to give time to all the boats of the fleet to catch up with one another 
so that all of us could arrive together in Goaty. 

Our route was reckoned to be seven leagues towards the east. 


Banks 
crumbling 


5 Is it Kulang (H.), the great grey crane (Grus cinera)? 


* On the golden alluvial deposit of Assam, the sonaval or gold hunters employed by the 
government, and the process of exploitation, see Moneeram, Native Account of Washing for 
Gold in Assam, and Hannay, Further Informations on the Gold Washings of Assem, J.A.S.B., 
vol. VII, 1838, pp. 621-8. See also M.C.T.A., p. 57; R.D.A.A., pp. 35-7. 
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11 

Weleft at dawn to reach Goaty. On our entire journey that day we saw the 
most pleasing landscape that the eyes could come across. Mountains of a 
mediocre height, at some distance from the river, 
Bil provided an enchanting view. They are not much 
landscape wooded but are covered with a type of short grass, 
extremely green that forms kind of carpet over the 
mountains that one could look at forever. The mountain tops and the depres- 
sions are packed with large stones, very beautiful and smooth, suitable for 
making magnificent houses. Downhill, to reach the river there is a fertile 
and well-cultivated valley. There are also numerous villages. Just before 
Goaty, we come across an arid mountain called Moovaty’ detached from 
the others. At the bottom of this mountain is a large village [61], which 
carries out a big trade of silk and other clothes, 
both plain and flowered. This village is called Souel 
Couchy.* I could not learn anything about this 
place or its surroundings because of the obsessive 
care with which the people were hiding the facts from me. I noticed that my 
questions were looked upon with suspicion and therefore I put them witha 

lot of discretion. 


Sualkuchi 


At about five o'clock in the evening we reached 
Seekesilike Goaty, which in French means ‘elephant dung’?’ 
Guwahati This place is more pleasant,” located at the bottom 
of a magnificent mountain range and on the edge of 

the river. 


In front on the other side of the river, there is a mountain with a fortress 
cut inside. From what I could tell from the distant view, it consisted of a 
rampart on the riverside, flanked by two towers and without any bricks. Itis 
only earth that has been levelled or elevated according to the needs and that 
shaped this fortification. At the bottom of the fortress is a kind of open 


? Not identified. 

* Sualkuci, located to the north bank of the Brahamaputra, 24 km away to the west of 
Guwahati, a port very frequented by steamers at the beginning of the 20th century; from 
there, jute and mustard seeds were exported (E.B.A.P.G., p. 547). 

* Its in Assamese guoa (Areca nut) hati (market) and not govar (dung) hati (elephant). 

© The site of the city is picturesque. To the south is a semicircle of wooded mountains and 
to the north, the powerful Brahmaputra which, during the rains, stretches for approximately 
‘one mile across; in the middle on the river is a rocky islet (see the drawing given by M’Cosh 
(M.T.CA., f:p. 86). In the 16th century, the city was part of the Koch kingdom; in the 17th 
century, the Muslims often occupied it, but from 1681, it remained in the hands of the Assamese, 
who made it the residence of the governor of lower Assam (Bara Phukan). The remains of 
bunds, tanks, fortifications, brick buildings that have been found in the surroundings, show 
the importance of these establishments in the past. In 1809, F. Hamilton (An Account of Assam, 
p. 28) considered it “a very poor place”. The city was destroyed by the earthquake of 1897 and 
rebuilt since then (M.C.T.A., pp. 86-92; R.D.A.A., pp. 286-9). 
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way that leads to another mountain behind, which dominates the fort. Ten 
well-armed and determined Europeans would be sufficient to seize it. Goaty 
is most probably regarded as one of the key places 
Demonstration of the of the kingdom of Assem. There is a viceroy that 
—_,, _ holds the second place of the kingdom. His title, 
in the language of the country, is Boro Foucon. In 
order to intimidate me with the importance of his forces, he had taken care 
to edge the shore of the river with a multitude of soldiers armed with bows 
and arrows upon my arrival. As for me, I was looking at this show as a 
ridiculous ballet that, instead of surprising me, made me despise the timid 
people who could resort to such acts simply for the sake of impressing 
visitors. 
Almost all the merchants of the country gather in Goaty. This place is like 
the warehouse of all the goods that they carry to Sounapour,” three days 
away by water and one day by land. It is in this 
Commexea iin place that they barter with the people of Pandoua” 
the region who, in return, bring them copper, toutenague and 
other goods that they obtain from the Europeans 
[62] who have some establishments in their country. I talked about the busi- 
ness that is done there in the diary that I wrote about my expedition in this 
place. 
Our route was reckoned to be ten leagues to the east. 
The Boro Foucon had built a house covered with straw and enclosed within 
a fence for me to live with my people during my stay in Goaty. I found itso 
awkward, that I preferred to stay in my bazara. He sent plenty of food for all 
the people of my fleet. 


12 
The Boro Foucon sent his first divan to me in order to congratulate me on 
my happy arrival. He was escorted by a large number of drums and sepoys. 
Ihad some trouble adjusting with the protocol of 
Matters of the ceremonies that was demanded from me during 
petocol the reception of this visit. It was requested, when a 
messenger would talk to me about the Boro Foucon, 
to stand up and take off my hat asa sign of respect for him. They explained 
that by doing soI would simply follow the custom established by Mr Mils* 
and followed by those who had come after him. I did not accept it and 
answered that I should be considered as the ambassador of a respectable 


™ Sonapur located to the south south-east of Guwahati. 

© This traffic was carried out on the route from Sylhet to Guwahati via Pandua and 
Cherapunji (see R.B. Pemberton, Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, pp. 77-8). 

We have not found this diary. 

4 James Mill, see supra p.11, note 13. 
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Company and hence treated as an equal. [added that such rituals were never 
required from Europeans and I would rather leave than submit to them. There 
were a lot of altercations on this topic. Finally, to 
end it all, I consented to simply bring my hand to 
Visit of the deputy of "my hat, without removing it from my head. They 
the Bara Phukan were forced to content themselves with it, as they 
could not get anything better. All this being settled, 
the deputy of the Boro Foucon arrived in the house that had been prepared for 
me; welcomed him. On my arrival, he stood up during the time he made a 
small compliment on behalf of his master. All those who accompanied him 
also stood up, not for me, but out of respect for the Boro Foucon, whose name 
they do not dare utter without almost quivering with fear. Almost all the 
people of Assem are kept in this kind of servitude. It is this education that 
contributes, more than anything else, to inspire them with natural sordid 
feelings. 


13 

The day was spent by visits that I received from many [63] merchants 
and others from Goaty. Each one wanted to buy my goods; but as we were 
not able to agree on the prices, we had a few argu- 
Then of the ments. The Boro Foucon offered about twenty thou- 
merchants sands rupees for some of the goods, but since I was 
not willing to give him a cheaper price than the 
others, for fear that this might lead to a price crash in the market, we ended 

with no deal. 


14 

The Boro Foucon, who wanted me to visit him in order to hide his inten- 
tions under the garb of politeness, sent someone to tell me that he would be 
delighted to welcome meat his place. I kept firm on the subject and answered 
that I was ready to pay him the first visit in accordance with his rank. How- 
ever, | added that I was also required to keep the 
dignity of my own rank as deputy of the Company 
and that I could not go to his place unless he prom- 
ised to come and pay me a visit one or two days 
later. This answer changed all his arrangements 
and, in order not to show too much pre-eminence from my side or his, it was 
agreed that I would come on my bazara close to his house and that he would 
embark on a boat with his escorts to come and meet me. Everything was set 
for this meeting and just as I was about to leave, someone came to tell me 
that he was down with diarrhoea and that hence it was not possible for 
him to venture out. I thought it was a cunning excuse and I wanted to 
postpone this visit for the next day. But as he had orders from the king 
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to make me leave promptly for Gorgan, he told me that he was very sad 
because of what happened to him since it deprived him from the pleasure of 
seeing me. He said that I could leave and that he hoped to have the pleasure 
of meeting me upon my return. 
I immediately started on my journey and sent him a present comprising 
thousands of little knick-knacks from Europe that they like a lot. When I 
reached Goaty, as I had only seen the extremities of 
the city, [had a very unimpressive idea of the place. 
Oe ac But |wassurprised by the size of the city, its charm- 
ing location and in fact every characteristic that I 
could see as I went forward. It took us more than 
five hours to cross it, and one cannot see, in the entire world, a country more 
beautiful or pleasing. The city is located on both sides on the edge of the river 
behind a long mountain range forming a natural 
amphitheatre, all the more pleasant since it is natu- 
View of the city ral. The river, two gun ranges wide, flows between 
the two mountains with great speed. These moun- 
tains are adorned with a multitude of pagodas or 
temples of the gentiles, amongst which some are quite beautiful and built at 
great expenses with stones. These create a fresh ornament for the sight of the 
traveller. 
The Boro Foucon, to give mea great idea [64] of his country, had lined up 
a phenomenal number of armed people on the 
bank. I saw very few rifles, as most of them had 
Soldiers with arms only spears and arrows. I do not think that I exag- 
gerate when I say that this army (if it is permitted 
to give it such name) comprised more than fifty thousand men. Each one 
looked at me as if I was a very strange animal and all stared at me in 
surprise. 
Being close to the house of the Boro Foucon or 
Ceremonial boats governor, Isaw all the preparations he had ordered. 
More than fifty big boats, a hundred feet long and 
all well decorated, were sent to meet me. Some of 
them were embellished with scarlet clothes and serge fabric indigenous to 
the country. At the two extremities of each boat were 
Elephants small cannons or some braquemars. | also counted 
twentyeight very well ornamented elephants and 
four of them had some magnificent howdahs, espe- 
cially the one which the Boro Foucon ordinarily uses. They were all covered 
with fabrics embroidered with gold and silver flowers. 


The house of the Boro Foucon seemed extremely large, with walls made 
of stone and quite high, but covered with straw. I was told that the reason 
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for this was the frequent earthquakes, which the 

country is subjected to in the hot season. Finally, I 

Residence of the can say that in all of Bengal, there is no place that 

can be compared with Goaty, in terms of pleasant 

location as well as size and strength. I was greeted 

at the house of the Boro Foucon with an 11-gun salute. After crossing this city, 
as it was becoming late, I decided to drop anchor one league away. 


The Boro Foucon sent me his divan to wish mea 
good journey; he also brought me a large quantity of 

His attentions ~—_very beautiful, fine oranges and other refreshments. 

towards his guest’ | was very satisfied with all his attention and 
thoughtfulness. 


15 

As the deputy of the king had some business to finish in Goaty, I was 
obliged to stay and wait for him. Nothing interesting happened during that 
day. Many reciprocal civilities were exchanged between the Boro Foucon and 
myself through deputies. He sent me large quantities of various kinds of 
refreshments. 


16 

I again stayed anchored all day, waiting for the deputy of the king to be 
ready to leave. So much delay started to bother me, but I was obliged to 
[65] submit myself to it. I resorted to patience, a virtue that I had acquired 
in plenty during my long stay in Gualpara. 


7 
Early morning, as the deputy of the king had come to meet me, we left 
and started our journey for Gorgan. All day we 
sailed alongside the high mountains of Tibet or 
Boutan that we left to the north and those of the 
Garos and others peoples to the south. 


We were extremely disturbed by the cold that was as biting as the one in 
Europe during the peak of winter. Mountains that seemed to touch the clouds 
surrounded us from both sides. A rather strong wind that came from the 
north brought usa strong cold wave. 


Throughout the entire way, we came across a large number of people who 
were busy collecting gold powder. This made me think that they were getting 
enough money, worth their pain and their time. 

Six hours of travelling from Goaty by following the great bed of the river 
Barampoutou, and we leave another river to the east-southeast that leads 


Cold weather 
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to Sounapour. Itis rather considerable and should 
be regarded, from what I gathered, as a detached 
Mouth clase '*" branchof the Barampoutou. The mouth of this river 
is very remarkable because it passes along the foot 
ofanextremely high mountain. This mountain seems 
tobe made of one enormous rock piece rising steeply. 
We reckoned our route to be seven leagues and a half in the north-north- 
east. 


18 

Weleft early morning. The only thing remarkable during that day was the 
enormous height of the mountains of Tibet that we continuously sailed along- 
side. Also, as in the previous days, we saw a great 
number of people that were busy collecting gold 
powder. Having asked many questions on the [66] 
profits that they could make by doing this daily, 
they told me that the king collected most of it. Each 
person who did this job was forced to pay him four golden rupees every year 
inadvanee, i.e. an exorbitant amount, judging by the large number of people 
that are employed at it. 


Meeting with 
gold diggers 


We were greatly disturbed by the cold and a thick 
fog that cleared at about midday. This day was 
Fog similar to all the preceding ones. Our route was still 
going towards the north-northeast and it was reck- 
oned to be nine leagues on this windy day. 


19 

A very thick and cold fog covered us throughout the day. This, combined 
with the swift currents that were even stronger than the previous days, slowed 
down our progress tremendously. The whole coun- 
try seen by us is well inhabited. The banks of the 
river Barampoutou are extremely high and look like 
mountains. The flow rushing into the feet of the 
banks at a terrific speed erodes them from below, 
gradually leaving the surface with a hollow base which collapses with a 
force capable of crushing boats and with a noise comparable to big cannon 
shots. Such accidents are only too common on this river and this is what 
makes the navigation so dangerous. 

In different places, we noticed some springs seeping through the earth 
and flowing into the river. The extremely yellow and red colour of the earth 


Danger of 
crumbling banks 


' The river Digru, that takes its source in the Khasi Hills, flows towards the north-east, 
through Sonapur, before meeting the river Kalang, a little before its confluence with the 
Brahmaputra (E.B.A.P.G., p. 184). 
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that these waters carried made me infer that they flowed through some gold 
or other metal mines. 
Our route was reckoned to be six leagues towards the north-east. 


20 
The fog during a part of the morning was so extensive and so thick that 
we had to wait until it cleared to start out. As we were going forward we felt 
the most biting cold, to the extent that all my people, Europeans and others, 
could hardly bear it. 
[67] Inoticed that our guides often changed the route and made us take 
the longest one. When asked the reason for it, they refused to even admit it. 
Icould think of no other reason but the fact that they 
wanted to give me the idea that the size of their coun- 
Tnexplicable detours try was very large and thus impress me. It would be 
in the progression impossible and useless to describe the childish be- 
haviour they had daily in this respect. Our route 
was reckoned to be nine leagues towards the east-northeast. 


To the north, I left a rather sizeable river that seemed to lead to Bhutan. It 
was impossible for me to find out its name from the people of this country. It 
passes through a large city called Calinagar"* dependent on the king of Assem 
and has a government similar to the one of Goaty. It appeared to me that by 
passing along this river, we could reach our destination in less than two 
days instead of the four days that it took me because of the route my guides 
made me take. 


21 

The fog being cleared, we weighed anchor. The swiftness of the currents 
that were even stronger than in the past, the shoals and the hurdles to pull 
the towline slowed down our progress consider- 
ably. To add to our misfortune, the rudder of my 
bazara broke down and we had a real job repairing 
it during what was left of the day and all through- 
out the night. The cold was so excessive that it was 
no more bearable at midday than at any other hour. 

The route was reckoned to be less than three leagues to the east-northeast 
on that day. 


Currents and highs 
and banks 


22 


The quantity of shoals that we came across obliged us to take so many 
detours to avoid them that we went more than four times around the 


° Is it Kalaigaon (Darang district), mentioned by E.B.A.P.G. (p. 555)? 
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compass. The most remarkable things we saw during the day were the nu- 
merous herds of buffaloes and wild elephants that we discovered at gun 
range on the bank of the river. Some of the animals in both species were of a 
phenomenal size; we also saw one rhinoceros. We moored at about 6 o'clock 
in the evening, close to a small village called [?]. 

The route was reckoned to be about two leagues to the north-east. 


23 
All day, we sailed very closely alongside the high and prodigious [68] 
mountains of Bhutan. We discovered three of them, which appear to form an 
amphitheatre; the second is much higher than the 
View of the wooded __firstone and the third higher than the second. They 
foothills of the are all covered with snow; therefore we had to bear 
Himalayas a freezing cold. The entire country looks deserted, 
atleast on the riverbank. We see only dense jungles 
and ferocious animals of all kinds appearing from the thickets in the 
evenings. 
We had a very good day. The route could be reckoned to be ten leagues 
towards the north-northeast. 


Saturday 24 

As there was no fog, we left very early in the morning. Moving away from 
the mountains of Tibet, we got closer to the east. The country that we crossed 
appeared to be sparsely inhabited and this was con- 
firmed by the presence of the ferocious animals that 
East winds we could see from time to time. As we moved farther 
away from the mountains of Tibet, we found the 
river currents to be slower and the weather getting more bearable. It is to be 
noted that during the course of our journey from Gualpara, we constantly 
had easterly winds and not northerly winds, as in Bengal at this time of the 
year. This made me surmise that the monsoon is different and could well be 
directed from the east to the west. The distance we covered was reckoned to 

be nine leagues towards the east. 


Sunday 25 
We left at dawn, running alongside the mountains of Mocouet and 
Qualaqueram.” We leave them to the south of the 

mountains of Bhutan. Iti there that the larger part 

Mikir Hills of mangadoutis and the thread appropriate for its 
production are found. They are adjacent, in the 

'” The mountains of Mocouet are probably the Mikir Hills that are in the valley to the 


south of the Brahmaputra; those of Qualaqueram correspond may be to the Kamakhya Hills 
that stretch from the Brahmaputra to the north bank of the river Kalang (E.B.A.P.G., p. 562). 
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southern part, to the kingdom of the Garos and to that of the raja of Pandoua, 
named Bormanek.'® 

After sailing for about four hours, we started to see the mountains of 
Caliabary.® This place is a government of the kingdom of Assem. [69] A big 
business of mangadoutis, which are considered to be of the best variety 
either for the quality or the colour, takes place here. 


We reached the place at about five o'clock in the 
evening, but were forbidden from mooring close to 
the city. They made us stay in one chogui, about an 
hour away and located at the bottom of a small 
mountain on which can be seen a pagoda located in the middle of a very 
thick forest. 

Our route was reckoned to be seven leagues towards the east. 


Kaliyabar 


26 

In the morning, the brother of the governor of Caliabary and his divan 
paid me a visit. They congratulated me on his behalf for my arrival and 
brought a large quantity of food and refreshments for all my people. I wel- 
comed them very courteously and gave them many presents; I also sent some 
for the governor. All these civilities on either side made me waste my day— 
despite my impatience to leave, I was obliged to stay. 


In spite of all these polite gestures, our actions 

were nonetheless strictly monitored. We were barred 

Close watch of the from moving away from our boats to venture into 

foreigners the land. Ifsomeone did venture out, seven or eight 

guards were detached to watch him and force him 

to return to the boats. What I found unbelievable was the faithfulness with 

which each person kept the secrets. Noone, including the most despicable of 

mobs, would give out even the slightest information about the country. A 

number of boats made rounds around us at night to make sure that every- 

thing was quiet and we were not moving into the prohibited areas. In fact, we 

were like true prisoners, whom they were trying to comfort under appear- 
ances of politeness and precedence. 


27 

We left at about 10 o'clock in the morning and sailed alongside the 
mountain of Caliabary. On the other side, slightly away from the river, we 
discovered a pagoda located on a hill. At the bottom of this hill lies the 

“* Barmanik, raja of Kairam or Nongkhrem, in the Khasi Hills (S.K. Bhuyan, Anglo~ 
Assamese Relations, p. 30). 


'* Kaliyabar, to the south of Brahmaputra. It is there that were positioned the forces of 
Holal Gohain (R.D.A.A., p. 194; .P. Wade, in M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. V, pp. 632-3). 
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actual city of Caliabary. From what I could make out from the distance, it did 
not seem to be a very significant city. I greeted it with a 7-gun salute and they 
answered with 10 or 12 shots, not of cannon but of rifles that they did not 
seem to possess in large numbers, judging by the slowness with which they 
made the greeting. 

Two hours away from this place, we found a choqui from where I received 

some provisions. A bit farther to the south, we dis- 
View of the covered the mountains of Cachar, of Jenta and of 
Spouniele the Garos.” The people of the country assured me 
that these three rajas are dependent on the king of 
Assem. But itis difficult for me to believe it, especially [70] regarding the raja 
of Jenta, who is very powerful and commands a 
ees great number of warlike people who would be suffi- 
cient to take control of Assem. Whatever may be the 
truth, these mountains are extremely high and 

stretch quite far towards the east. 

We left, rather close to us to the north, the mountains of the Boutes™ that 
are of an enormous height and which, as I have already mentioned, form 
three amphitheatres. The first mountains that are 
lower in height, are called the mountains of Mery” 
where dwells a rather powerful raja; the second 
mountains are called the mountains of Dapla,* 
where lives another raja. These two rajas do not pay any tribute to the king 
of Assem, but are obliged by a treaty to provide him with a contingent of 
troops whenever he is at war with the people of Tibet. Finally, the most 
elevated mountains that are also covered with snow are those of Tibet. The 
kingdom of Assem is bordered, to the north and south, by all these moun- 
tains in such a way that the country can be looked at as a long valley 
narrow widthwise. Our route was reckoned to be seven leagues towards 
the south-southeast. 


To the north 


28 
We resumed our journey very early in the morning. We got somewhat 
closer to the north side and sailed closely alongside 
Visvanath the mountains of Neepal.* After sailing for about 
(Bisnath) four hours, we came across an immense village 
named after and dedicated to Vichenou,* a god of 
® Kachar, Jayantiya, Garo Hills. 
2 Bhutani. 
® Miri Hills, to the north of Lakhimpur (R.D.A.A., pp. 356-8; E.B.A.P.G., p. 149). 
2 Dapla Hills (R.D.A.A., pp. 353-5; E.B.A.P.G., p. 148). 


* Not identified. 
25 Chevalier here is probably confused with Vishnu and Visvanath, Bisnath (Shiva); this 
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the Gentiles. It is dotted with a large number of very large pagodas, which 
seem to have been built at great expense. As we carried on, we saw a country 
quite inhabited, but as we were going forward, the riverbed decreased con- 
siderably and we faced a lot of trouble passing through many places. 

Our route was reckoned to be six leagues to the north-east. 


29 
We went many a time round the compass during the day. The shrinking 
river is extremely twisted and not very deep. The country we found was more 
[71] inhabited than the one seen the other days. But 
Narrowness of the villages are all located amidst jungles and the 
the:-valley, inhabitants constantly disturbed by the ferocious 
animals. Considering everything until now, the 
country of Assem, with the exception of Goaty and very few other places, is 
very miserable. Men are small, weak and so to speak appear to be annihilated 
by misery. They are extremely thin and it is very 
rare to see a man whois vigorous and stout. Ido not 
know the reason for this — whether it is caused by 
a vice of nature, the air of the country or the bad 
food. What is more surprising is that all their neigh- 
bours, for example the Boutes and the Garos™, are strong and robust people 
with whom even the Europeans could not be compared. 
Our route was reckoned to be less than six leagues towards the east- 
northeast. 


Comments on the 
population 


30 

Asin the previous day, we found an extremely twisted riverbed and that 
was slightly shrinking as we were going towards the eastern part — the cold 
was excessive. We were, so to say, touching the 
snow. The country started to get very populated, 
but far away inland because on both sides of the 
Barampoutou, we only came across large sandy 
plains as far as the eye could see and a soil flooded when the river was in 
spate. 

Our route was reckoned to be about four leagues towards the east-north- 
east. We made many rounds [sic] of the compass. 


View of the plain 


31 
Never in the entire journey did we face so many risks as we did on that 


last place is located on a rocky promontory dominating the right bank of the Brahmaputra 
(M.C.T.A, p. 95; R.D.A.A., pp. 303-4; J.P. Wade, in M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. V, p. 638). 


2 Bhot (Beng,), Bhutani, Garo. 
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day. We had to cross many dangerous shoalsat the 
Galsssats bottom of which were quicksands capable of swal- 
lowing a boat in an instant. My bazara was the most 
exposed; it stayed silted up for more than half an 
hour and I was advised to unload the goods as promptly as possible. Finally, 
with the help of the boats of the king of Assem and his people numbering 
more than six hundred, we managed to remove, rather lift it and putit in the 
water. My kitchen boat was running the same risks. 
We moved about four leagues in the morning to- 
wards the south, then we took the eastern direction 
where we carried on for about the same distance. At 
about midday we left the Barampoutou to the north 
direction to take the river called [?]” that has its mouth to the south of the 
Barampoutou. It leads to Ranguepour and Gorgan.* 


Branch of 
the Brahmaputra 


[72] 1st January 1756 


The shoals delayed us considerably and made us waste almost the entire 
day. Since the moutouas had not been able to pass, we had to unload it en- 
tirely. The country that we saw is rather lovely; the villages are well wooded 
on both sides of the river and offer a very pleasing 
view. The deputy of the king had left in advance to 
Gorgan to make preparation for my arrival and de- 
puted someone in his place to escort me. A dramatic 
argument took place between this man and myself 
when I decided to go for a hunting walk. I was scarcely ata gun’s range from 
my bazara, when he impertinently asked me to return. But I decided to ignore 
him and carried on hunting. When I got closer to a village, the inhabitants 
got together as if to make me return and talked to me in their language. I heard 
a few words that gave me the hint that they were irritated to see me getting too 

close to their houses, but I did not pay much atten- 
tion to it. I crossed the entire village called 
Moramukh Maramouc” and found that it is quite large. When I 
fired at a few ducks the villagers, men and women 
alike ran off to hide in the jungles. Hence, I was left 


Incident with the 
people of the country 


tobe my own master. 


Our route was reckoned to be no more than two leagues towards the 
north-east. 


” Probably, an arm of the Brahmaputra, to the south of the river. 
> Rangpur and Gargaon. 


> Moramulkh, on the right bank of the river Dhansiri (see the map given by S.K. Bhuyan, 
in Anglo-Assamese Relations). 
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2 

We crossed a country that was extremely populated and pleasant and in 
the evening arrived at a village called Devogan,” which was located to the 
south of the river and seemed to be a significant 
place. It spreads well into the land and is renowned 
for the business of mangadoutis. On the river, we see 
a large pagoda, the top covered witha big plaque of 
yellow copper. The river shallows down unusually in this place and during 
the time I spent there, I could find no more than two cobes** of water at any 
given point. Therefore, my moutouas could only pass without any load. Hence, 
I was then obliged to unload it and this made us lose a lot of time. 

The route took us two leagues eastwards. 


Dergaon 


3 
[73] We left the village of Devogan early in the morning. About an hour 
later, we left a small river called Diralki® to the south, which gets its name 
from a village located on the bank. A bamboo fence blocked the mouth of this 
river. I had every reason to assume that this fence 
had been made on purpose so that we could not 
Re DEEAEet (7) enter this river that is actually the real and shorter 
way to Gorgan. But the politic of the king was to 
make us take the longest, as I already mentioned, in order to give us the 
biggest idea of the extensiveness and the strength of his country. Whatever 
may be the case, the village Diralki has a large number of enormous houses 
that looked like huge shops. All the boats of the king are built there. Most 
probably the intention was to keep us away from the workshops and the 
maritime forces that are kept here. 
The route was reckoned tobe three leagues eastwards. 


4 
All the day, we experienced a very cold rain due to the melted snow. This, 
combined with the river shoals, slowed down our progress to a large degree. 
We had to unload the moutouas twice in order to 


Slackening because _ lighten it for passing. 
of the cold The route took us about two leagues towards the 
east-northeast. 


5 
All day we were entertained by the pleasant view of the country, which is 


® Dergaon, to the west-south-west of Jorhat. 
* Cobe, cobre, Indian measure = 0.5 metre. 
® It is the river Dilkhiri, also called Kakadanga- 
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well populated on both sides of the river. But the cold was unbearable to such 
a point that when the rowers had tojump into the water to pull the towline, 
they were nearly numbed by the freezing waters. Iwas obliged to ask for a fire 
tobe litin order to make a number of them recover from their numbness. At 
this point, the kingdom shrinks considerably due to the narrow distance 
between the mountains to the north and the south, which, at a distance of 
only a few days, almost meet. 

Our route was reckoned tobe seven leagues to- 
wards the north-east. We spent the night next toa 
very big village called Pudigua.® 


Baligaon (?) 


6 
The fog had cleared and we left Padigua at about 9 o'clock. After travel- 
ling for two hours, we left a big river to the north that emanates from the 
mountains of Bhutan and has its mouth in the Barampoutou. All the way 
wean see a large number of trees called mongo.* 
Muga It is the leaf of this tree that feeds the worm with 
silkworm the same name and produces this silk [74] with 
which are made the tulles of mangadoutis. This 
worm is very different from the silkworm that we 
know. It is incomparably bigger, blackish and rather similar to the big, 
longhaired caterpillars from Europe. Moreover, it has a lot of similarities 
with our silkworm. Similarly, it builds a cocoon of almost the same size 
from where we find two types of silk; one thicker like the one we called 
duser® and the other one of a better quality. But the thin skin surface of the 
part in which the animal withdraws himself is a lot thicker and stronger 
than the one of the silk worm. It is very similar to a thick parchment; 
withdrawn in this cocoon, it metamorphoses into a chrysalis similar to a 
broad bean buta lot bigger than the one of the silk worm. From this chrysa- 
lis emerges, at the time of maturity, a butterfly shaded with beautiful bright 
colours that lays its eggs on the trees mentioned earlier. Once it finishes 
laying its eggs, it dies and its eggs hatch towards the month of May. Moreo- 
ver, the people of the country have no difficulty in the rearing of these 
insects. They are not involved in any way, until it is time to collect the 
cocoons. The animal itself, after becoming a moth, lays its eggs on the same 
tree where it was raised. After the end of the cold season, that is in the 
month of March, these same eggs hatch in the beginning of May, the time 


» Maybe Baligaon, to the north-west of Jorhat. 


™ Muga (Assam), Antherae assama. On the rearing of the silk worm muga, and the trees 
of which they eat the leaves, on the silk, see Hugon Thomas, Remarks on the Silk Worms and 
Silks of Assam, J.A.S.B., Jan. 1837, pp. 21-38; Allen B.C., Monograph on the Silk Worms of 


Assam, 1899, pp. 3-16; B.M.E.L, vol. V, pp. 671, 679-80; R.D.A.A., pp. 58-70. 
% Tasar (H., Beng,), tussar, coarse silk (see Hobson-Jobson, pp. 945-6). 
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when the tree starts growing new leaves used for feeding the newborn in- 
sects. 


Atabout five o'clock in the evening we discovered a very large enclosure 
filled with houses of different sizes that had been prepared for the king 
who was to come hunting in this place. 


One hour later, we came across large village 
One day away from Called Sonin,* located to the south on the river's 
the capital edge. From this place, Gorgan, the capital city of 
Assem, is only a day’s journey away. It was there 
that we stopped to wait for the order of the king to 

allow us to venture farther up. 


7 

We spent all the day in Sonin where we were like honourable prisoners 
[75]. We were banned not only from going hunting, 
Moving away from the but even from moving away from our boats. During 
boats forbidden the night, the inhabitants of the village robbed my 
people on the bazara. The next day when I heard the 
news, I threatened the people and kept many can- 
nons ready in order to scare anyone who might have again the idea of taking 

advantage of it. 


8 

The entire day was again spent in Sonin, where we were not allowed to 
speak to the people of the village. They were very carefully prevented from 
coming close to our boats. I wrote a letter to the deputy of the king who had 
left earlier to inform the king of my arrival and I strongly complained about 
the little freedom I was given. | added that instead of being allowed to come to 
Assem to be treated as a prisoner, it would have been more appropriate to 
save me the pain of coming from so far away. 


9 


In the morning, I received the answer to my letter. In response to the 
complaints laid before the king, he gave me full freedom for hunting and 


** It is probably Sonai. The Assamese chronicles mention the river Sonai and a market 
town of the same name where the king had a house and a landing stage (see Tungkungia 
Buranji, pp. 50, 55, 57, 60, 68, 95, 101, 102, 104, 130). Nevertheless neither the river nor the 
village are mentioned in the map 1 inch-1 mile. This place must have been, according to the 
description given by Chevalier, at three hours walk to the west of the confluence of the river 
of Rangpur or Dikho and the Brahmaputra. It is possible that this area had been obliterated 
by the wanderings of the great river and that this village has disappeared. A map of 1839 
(map of Muttuck, Singpho and the Booree Dihing River, J.A.S.B., vol. VIII, 1839, fp. 600) 
indicates, to the left bank of the Jagee river (Jhanzi R.), a village called Soonegong (?). 
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going wherever I wanted to. We also had the order 
Sounding of the 0. gO up to Ranguepour. Consequently, I sent a 
river of Rangpur panchoué to sound the river that I was told was not 


very deep. 


10 

The panchoué sent on the previous day, returned at about 10 o’clock in 
the morning. I learned with sadness that there was so little water that the 
boats of the country, including the smallest ones, could not pass. It was 
therefore not possible to think about taking ours. The only option left forme 
was to get my goods carried by land, which was an embarrassment almost 
unbearable as the journey was of at least halfa day. Besides, there was the 
fear of damages and embezzlement. I therefore decided to stay in Sonin, 
although the place was very unpleasant. Consequently, I wrote a letter to 
the deputy, informing him about my resolution and urged him to come and 
meetme. 


11 

Nothing is more treacherous, corrupt and at the same time nastier than 
the people of Assem. I already had many occasions to think so, but finally 
this confirmed me in my ideas, as it was my first 
trip in the country. They looked at me as if 1 was 
born yesterday and with little education, who could 
be easily deceived. To succeed [76] better in their 
designs, they did their best to remove from me all 
the people who could have given me some information on the prices of goods. 
People of the country were forbidden to have even the slightest communica- 
tion with me and for the merchants to approach me until the king suppos- 
edly had himself fixed the prices of what I would sell and buy. 


Only one thing could make them dread that their efforts to quarantine 
me might be rendered useless, it was the presence of three merchants who 
were Bengali and moreover Bramnes, named 

Noilodas, Boilramdas and Jalramdas” who had 

And with three obtained the permission to go to Ranguepour. The 
Bengali merchants ssemese imagined that I knew these people, be- 
cause like me they had come from Bengal and I 

had met them during my stay in Gualpara and that therefore they could 
give me all the necessary information. To ward off this inconvenience, they 
were dismissed. Moreover, as they were afraid that they might meet my 
boats on the way and board my bazara, they were forbidden from coming 
close to me. In order to control them fully, guards were positioned on the 


Absence of contact with 
the people of the country 


» Probably Naladas, Boliramdas and Jalaramdas (names rather common in Bengal 
and in Assam). 
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right and left sides of the river to use force against them in case they violated 
the orders. One man came on behalf of the great vizier and requested me to 
stop the hunting that I was carrying out for the last two days on a vague 
pretence, but the only reason was the fear that I might meet the Bengali mer- 
chants and talk to them. 

All these ploys began to worry me and made me think that this did not 
well augur for the success of my journey. 


12 
Nothing new happened. 


13 

The Bengali merchants I had mentioned earlier went past my boats, 
but care was taken to make them pass along the other side of the river 
without stopping, although it was already late. 
They were then forced to continue on their way 


Who li 
the Kingdom late into the night until they were far away from 
me enough to prevent even the slightest commu- 
nication. 
14 


We had a gust of a very violent and cold west- 
Cold and boredom _&tly wind, accompanied with rains that weakened 
its strength. It lasted for no more than two hours. 


(77] 15 

Nothing remarkable happened. I was still in Sonnin, bored to the limits 
and without having any news on which day I would visit the king or when 
I would be allowed to start my business. The last 
issue interested me a lot more than the other. 1 was 
Strawberries surprised, while taking my evening walk, to dis- 
cover a multitude of strawberry plants —a few blos- 
soming. I looked for the fruit for a long time and 
after a lot of pain, I managed to find one strawberry. It was red and of the 
same size as the ones found in the woods in Europe; although I did not find 
the flavour exactly as exquisite, I ate it with delight. The stem and the leaves 
are no different from the ones in Europe. asked the people of the country if 
they knew this plant. They told me that there were a lot of them all over the 
country. They also added that they relished the fruit and gave mea descrip- 
tion that was too accurate to cast doubt on it. From this we can deduce that 
this climate, naturally cold for six months of the year, would be suitable for 

the production of all types of European fruits. 
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16 
Nothing remarkable happened. 


7 

Thad written to the deputy of the king, who had kept me on hold for such 
along time, to come and see me and he finally arrived. He told me that the 
king was going to leave and go hunting at any 
moment; the house that had been prepared for him 
for this event, was going to be the place where I 
would meet him. He also gave me some hope by 
telling me that once the visit was over, I would be 
free to do business and I would undoubtedly find buyers for all my goods. 
At the same time, he ordered for some houses to be built in Sonnin to accom- 
modate my people and myself. We would wait there until the water level 
rose and made it possible for us to go up to Ranguepour. 


Construction of 
the guest house 


18 

The deputy of the king left to go and make the last arrangements for the 
visit and inform the merchants of all the goods I would need. In the evening 
I went hunting and shot quite a large number of games like geese, ducks, 
ete. 


From 19 to 24 

All day, there was a great parade of boats, each about a hundred feet long, 
and so high at the two extremities, [78] that the middle* portion just about 
touched the water. These kinds of boats are extremely 
convenient for the river of the country whose water 
level is very low in the dry season. These boats are 
extraordinarily light and with the large number of 
rowers that amount to more than a hundred, they travel at a great speed. All 
these boats belong to the king; we counted more than five hundred, among 
which more than half were beautifully painted with flowers and animals 
shaded with all kinds of colours. A small comfortable house is conveniently 
built in the middle and it is painted on the outside in the Chinese varnish 
style. It was a very strange sight. 


At about midday, the king passed with all his 
retinue, composed of an infinite multitude of el- 
ephants and sepoys armed with long spikes. Some 
of them carried rifles, in the same way as the 
Moors, but they were very few. These weapons are not so common in the 


> These types of boats are represented in two lithographs shown by M’Cosh (M.C.T.A., 
f.p. 85 (Ulmanconda) and fp. 86 (Gohatti)). 
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country because of the extreme care that the Moors take to make sure thatno 
visitor from the outside of the country could carry any with them. It was with 
such pomp that the king went to a place two leagues away from Gorgan 
where he was to spend two months hunting and organising fights of buffa- 
loes, tigers and elephants. 


Three large roadways had been built on the path. 
i iisak The middle one was reserved for the passage of the 
poeta king; on the right walked his prime vizier at the 

same pace and with an abundant escort of elephants 
and horsemen; the left roadway was for the Soladara 

Foucon® or second vizier, with an almost equally large escort but somewhat 

less than the one of the prime vizier. Quantities of 
trumpets and indigenous oboes that were in front 
Beri near of the king, created a rather discordant music. The 
king was carried ona very tall elephant and seated 
ina howdah covered all around with cloth and cur- 
tains so that he could not be seen. 


This is the way that he always travels since it is a law that he should 
never be seen in public; the reason behind this idea is that his people would 
give him more respect; but it is a false maxim that 
makes the subject accustomed to respect royalty and 
not the one wearing the crown. The entire road was 
edged with the mob that had rushed to see this [79] 
show and when the king passed they warily lay 
prostrate before him. Anyone who would not follow this custom would be 
severely punished. They wanted to subject me to this custom and make 
me bow like the others although I was on the riverbank and a bit away 
from the roadway. But the scorn with which I answered all those who 
made this suggestion soon imposed silence among them and I ordered all 

my soldiers to stay standing and not to degrade the 
: nation with such servility. I had to face a sharp 
Greeting with opposition from them, but I stood firm and they were 

ree 21 5 js 
obliged to yield to my angry threats to vehemently 
flog anyone who would force my people to this 
custom. After the king had arrived in his allocated place, only fifteen 
minutes away from mine, the great vizier sent someone to tell me to fire a 
3-gun-salute. I did not want to obey without being assured of their re- 
sponse. One of the reasons that pushed me to this little squabble for the 
nation’s honour was to discover if they had any cannons. The vizier an- 
swered that they would respond with as many cannon shots as I would fire. 
I therefore fired three 21-gun salutes and was answered with the same, in 


Prostrated mob 


» Choladhara Phukan, in charge of the foreign affairs (politics and commercial) (see 
S.K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 9). 
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fact more because they made many more salvos and with more vivacity than 
us. Besides, during the interval needed to load the cannons, they made many 
discharges of musket swiftly, which I did not do. 

All the pomp that followed the king during the day gave me a much 
greater idea of him than I had before, when the little I had seen of the land had 
given me such a bad opinion that I thought the king to be a simple chief of 
wretches who does not deserve to be approached by foreigners looking for 
fortune in his country. 

The king does not have much involvementin his affairs;he isjusta shadow 
anda phantom that simply gives his name to everything that is done. Every- 

thing moves through his first and second viziers. 

Condition of As for him, he spends the day and the night in many 

the people seraglios where he enjoys a life so unworthy of a 

king that it makes him despicable. He has a des- 

potic® power on all his subjects and they are liter- 

ally his slaves.” They are at his disposal and they obey him reverently with- 

outany salary. The king grants them only some land that they cultivate on to 
feed themselves and their families. 


Consequently, there is no spirit of competition for work or industry. Each 
one is content with a very coarse diet that a favourable nature provides him 
without much pain. Their meals consist of a bit of 
dry, coarse rice sometimes cooked with herbs that 
are naturally [80] produced in the lower country. 
The king became a gentile only fourteen years back 
and his subjects, following his example, embraced this religion. It is aman 
named Ramasa,” a famous Brahman in Bengal, who is the cause of this 
change after many missions. 


Religion 


“On the organization of the Assamese government, on the great chiefs and the legis- 
lation, see R.D.A.A., pp. 189-97. 

"In Assam, the land and the people were considered to be a property of the state: all the 
adult men (paik) were grouped in four; soldiers in time of war, labourers in time of peace, they 
were employed in turns to serve the state. This mobilisation of the population allowed the 
Ahom sovereign to carry out great works, particularly the great bunds (ali) that were used as 
roads (R.D.A.A., pp. 197-207). 

© The Hinduisation of the Ahoms was partly the result of circumstance and partly the 
consequence of a deliberated choice. The Hindu influence was felt at the court during the 
reign of Sudangpha Bamunikonwar (1397-1407) who had received his education in a Brahmin 
family. This influence increased during the reign of Pratap Singha (1603-1641), indebted to 
Brahmins for having relieved him from a demon; then during the reign of Jayadhvaj Singha 
(1648-1663), the first sovereign to have officially accepted Hinduism so as to be forgiven his 
parricide by the gods. His successors were faithful Vaishnavites, but Gadadhar Singha who 
came to power in 1681 favoured Shaivism and persecuted the Vaishnavas. Itis also probable 
that the first Ahom sovereigns were favourable to Hinduism for political reasons; they 
understood that they were a minority without a future in a kingdom where most inhabitants, 
were Hindus; they therefore adopted the religion and the language of their subjects (see 
S.K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relation, pp. 18-9). 
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Previously, they ate everything; they were not 

divided by caste and knew no priest. They were rus- 

Customs tic, without any power of reasoning, hampered with- 

out any religion and considering anything super- 

natural to bea divinity. Since they became gentiles, they are so scrupulously 

religious that it would be impossible to make them understand the falseness 

and the discredit of such a despicable religion. At the same time, it brought 

them all the perversions of the Bengalis that they developed to a superior 

level. There is no other race in the world as indecent as the one that inhabits 

Assem. They have no qualms about giving their own wives to the highest 

bidder and openly watching acts of debauchery even on the high streets in 

the presence of everyone and even on the main road. Not only does the police 

remain silent over such acts of excess, but also everyone amuses themselves 

atit® 

The god worshiped by the Gentiles is called Ramram.* They do not know 

enough the doctrine of their faith to be aware of other religions. 


25 

Because of the king’s hunt my business was delayed a lot. Its prepara- 
tions had occupied the people so much that our presence was virtually ig- 
nored. I was irritated by such a neglect from the first 
Construction of vizier who was to welcome me and build my house 
a hut in Sonnin, a temporary residence until the water 
level rose and allowed me to go to Ranguepour, 
where another one had been prepared for me. I threatened to go without 
paying a visit to the king and leave all my goods in the country, stating that 
the company would see to it that they got them back with interest. This threat 
caused a stir; immediately, more than two hundred men were sent with all 
that was required to build the huts in order to accommodate me and shelter 

all my goods. 


26, 27, 28 
[81] During the night of the 27 to 28, we had a small drizzle that lasted 
quite long. It is the third time that I noticed rain in 
this season, which could be regarded as a phenom- 
enon in Bengal, where we never see rain from De- 
cember until the end of February. This proved the 
difference of monsoons that is, as I already men- 
tioned, regulated from east to west and from west to east whereas in Bengal, 
itis from north to south and south to north. 

On the freedom of morals of the Assamese women, see M.C.T.A., pp. 22-3; on the 
dancers of the temple, see R.D.A.A., pp. 258-9. 

“Ram. 


Winter rain 
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29,30,31, 


Ast February 
Itwasnow time to start my visits. According to he tradition of the country, 
the first one should be paid to the second vizier, then the first and finally to 
the raja. I had sharp arguments against the 
Problem of protocol ceremonials. I agreed to make the first visit to the 
posed by the customs —_ second vizier, but on the condition that he should 
ok 'the'conntry: return it; he did not accept this alternative. Finally, 
after many talks from both sides, we agreed that a 
house should be built halfway between our respective houses and that we 
would reciprocally visit each other, following what no one could say that I 
paid him a visit or he paid one to me. The remaining ceremonials were 
decided and I was about to leave when he sent me a man to finalise with me 
the manners with which I would go and see the king and the necessary 
ceremonies involved in it. His first demand was that I should not enter with 
my shoes, second that I would not be allowed to go in a palanquin and wear 
a hat because according to him, only the king and his ministers have this 
privilege, third, that I could not bring an armchair with me to sit in front of 
him as I would be provided with a small bench covered with few clothes for 
my seating. I rejected all these propositions with the contempt of the highest 
order, not willing to subdue to any and I added that had I been warned of 
such a shameful custom before coming, I would have spared myself the pain 
of the journey. I added that if they did not want to allow me to see the raja 
according to the European usage— meaning without baseness — I was 
ready to go back but that I would give an account to the Company of all the 
humiliations that they were inclined to inflict on their ambassador (I was 
obliged to take this title to lend more weight to my words, and that, in 
response, the Company would show them how much its hatred should be 
feared by those who do not respect its name. I thought that this threat was 
rather appropriate for such timid people, in order to intimidate [82] them 
even more. However, I could not finalise anything 
and I did not want to go to the place agreed with the 
Altercation second vizier until all the necessary customs for the 
visit to the king had been accepted. It was witha lot 
of regret that I carried out these altercations with 
the second vizier, for I was entirely dependent on him since he was the one to 
fix the price of my goods. But on the other hand, I would have been ashamed, 
just for the sake of profit, to commit a misdeed that would tarnish the name of 
the nation and make it appear despicable in a country whose people had just 

heard about it. 

It is for this reason that I found myself even more obliged to behave in 
such a way that the people of the country would have an advantageous and 
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respectable idea of the nation. The deputy of the second vizier left rather 
unsatisfied, and brought my response and my plans to his master. An hour 
later, saw that some people had been sent to break down the house made for 
the meeting with the second vizier. This attitude made me fear his dissatis- 
faction and the turmoil that would have to suffer. I quietly waited for him, 
well determined to stick to my principles. 


2 

Towards the middle of the night from the 1st to the 2nd, someone came to 
wake me up and tell me that a man wanted to speak to me on behalf of the first 

vizier for an urgent business and that could not 

icc ae suffer any delay. immediately woke up and showed 

the vizier him in. He told me that his master was rather sur- 

prised that I wanted to make some innovations in 

the country and not to submit myself to the old cus- 

toms and what was demanded from me was nothing more than what was 

done with Mils and the other Europeans who preceded me. He added that if 

I wanted to behave differently, he would be painfully obliged to warn me on 

behalf of the king to leave promptly. Besides, there was still the time to 

reflect on how unfortunate it would be to have incurred so much expense 

and to have overcome so many hurdles and difficulties only to lose the fruit 

of it all simply for a small obstinacy around a small trifle and a simple 
ceremonial. 

I did not fall into the trap. [had too many reasons to think that this threat 
was only a game to subdue me with the prospect that I would profit by it. But 
I rebuffed nothing from my answers of the previous day. I said on the con- 
trary that I was ready to leave; that the expenses fathered did not affect me 
much and [83] that as for my goods I worried so 
little that I would rather throw them to the Ganges 
than being suspected of a shameful behaviour to- 
wards the nation for some vested interests. At the 
same time, I called all my people and ordered them in front of the vizier’s 
deputy to keep my boats ready to leave by dawn. 

He told me that I should not take such a hurried decision and that moreo- 
ver the boats that the king had sent to carry all my goods were not ready. I told 
him that this reason would not stop me and my intention was to leave 
everything there and the Company would take the required steps to get 
them back later with interests. I feigned a terrible anger; he tried to calm me 
and pressed me to postpone the execution of my plan until he had the 
opportunity to speak to the first vizier and bring me the answer—I prom- 
ised him so. 

He came back at about 7 o'clock in the morning. He still stood firm on all 
the articles regarding the visit. I told him that he had taken the pain to come 
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in vain, if he had no other proposition to give me. Finally, seeing that he 
would get nothing out of me, he started to grant me my palanquin and hat. 
Therefore the only remaining dispute that remained 
was about shoes and armchair. He urged me in- 
sistently to withdraw this request in favour of the 
two other points already granted but I stuck to it. 
However, ambiguously made him understand that 
if they granted the armchair, I was ready to make some compromise on the 
shoes. In effect, my intention was to cover them with velvet, knowing that the 
king, being a gentile, regarded the cow as one of his gods and hence would 
only be offended to see me walk on shoes made of the skin of his god. He left 
me immediately and wentback to his master. Atabout midday, the deputy of 
the king who had escorted me along the way came to warn me to prepare 
myself for the visit of the Foucon. I gave him the same answer as before, that I 
would wait until everything was decided for the visit of the king. We quar- 
relled for a long time on all our reciprocal demands. It was finally decided 
that I would go on a palanquin, wearing a hat and that I would carry my 
armchair. 


Granted 
concession 


Regarding the shoes, I consented to cover them with velvet. All this being 
over, I got ready to go and meet the Foucon ina large 

Visit to the house that had been prepared for this purpose and 
Choladhara Phukan was only at a rifle range away from my bazara. As 
soon as he appeared, I greeted him with a 

15-gun salute. A little later I went to meet him along with ten of my men 
playing drums, twelve barcondas and all my people. I also did not hesitate to 
put forward my [84] two flags atop two long picks covered with cloth since I 
felt it was necessary for the dignity of the nation and to make a better impres- 
sion of myself because of the self-conferred title of ambassador. Such was my 
retinue when I appeared in front the Solodar Foucon or the second vizier. I 
was surprised by the quantity of horses, elephants and sepoys that escorted 
him. He had also brought a dozen of cannons, leav- 

‘. ing no stone unturned to show an appearance of 

Agreed disposition greatness. I entered in a very large covered hall at 

ss the end of which two steps had been raised. It is 

on this height that he was sitting with his naeb® 

and many other people of the government. I greeted him in the European 
way, ie. by removing my hat. He answered my greeting by bringing his 
hand to his cap in the Moor style. He was seated on a very beautiful carpet 
made with some rather expensive indigenous cloth and with four cush- 
ions made with European velvet and edged with strips of golden fabric. 
His naeb was equally magnificent but in accordance with his rank. My 
armchair was placed on a big carpet that I had brought for this purpose 


“© Na’ib (Ar, H.) (singular of navab), a deputy. 
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but ata great distance from him. This displeased me very much, besides the 
fact that the place he was occupying was extremely high and was like a kind 
of throne at the bottom of which I was placed. However, there were no means 
to change anything, unless I wanted to entirely ruin the situation, which 
would be disadvantageous to my business. It was on this occasion that I 
came to know that my new quality of ambassador was incompatible with the 
one of merchant. Hence, I preferred to close my eyes and sacrifice the preroga- 
tives of the first quality for the interest of the second. However, when I was 
seated, I told him about my intention to compliment him on behalf of the 
Company, but if I could not come closer to him, it would be impossible to 
make myself heard, unless I took a loudhailer. He started laughing and made 
me come very close to him. 


I then told him that I had been sent on behalf of the Company to pay a visit 
to the king and to ask for his friendship in return for the one ithad reserved 
for him, since the time he had showered Mr. d’Auteuil* who had come here 
previously with his graciousness. | added that I hoped to be fortunate enough 
to succeed in my mission and that my intention was to leave nothing out to 
obtain the desired result. I also said that I was sure that he, as the second 
vizier, would use all his means to help me; my desire was to have bounds of 
frienship with him and I trusted that he would respond to all the overtures 
that I would make for this purpose. He spoke Persian very well, so we had no 
use for an interpreter. After giving a courteous answer to my compliments, 

[85] he reproached me for not having trusted him 

enough and for not having had faith in what he 

Protocol matters had told me regarding what happened when pre- 

viously some Europeans came to the country and 

visited the king. As a proof of my goodwill, he in- 

sisted on my submitting to the old tradition, i.e. appearing before the king 
without shoes and armchair. 


I told him that I would willingly submit to what he was asking if I had 
come in the capacity of an individual, but since the Company had put me in 
charge of its interest and dignity, I would do nothing that could damage its 
reputation. Besides, I added that I had no doubt about what he said regard- 
ing what had happened previously, but I had made it a law not to submit 
myself those shameful customs and that I was convinced that he, in his 
position, was endowed with a sensible mind and could only approve my 
stand and even applaud it. He smiled and told me that the king had granted 
all my requests and that he did not want to contest the matter. 


“Ts it Louis-Hubert, count of Auteuil, lieutenant of Dupleix, ephemeral conqueror of 
Carnatic (1714-74)? Ifitis this man who made the journey to Assam, he could have undertaken 
it only between his arrival in India in 1739 and his participation at the siege of Madras in 
1746. However, this adventure is not mentioned anywhere. 
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The rest of the visit, which lasted at least four hours was spent in ques- 

tioning each other on Europe and his country. I was extremely satisfied with 

him. His very thin and slender physique, his vivac- 

Cordiality of ity and cheerfulness predisposed me in his favour 

the swerling and I found many expectations in all the promises 

he was making. Business affairs or matters of com- 

merce were not tackled, all the more so since there 

were more than two thousand souls witnessing this meeting. When I took 

leave of him, he told me with civility to refer tohim for anything I would need 

and added that he would make sure that my people or I did not lack in 
anything that was wanted. 


3 

In the morning, the Foucon sent me a bed and a picture that was quite well 
painted. He also sent mattresses and blankets for all my soldiers and serv- 
ants. Simultaneously, he gave the order to quickly complete the works on the 
houses that were prepared for us so that I could go and live there. 


4 
Nothing new happened. 


5,6 

Thad a few details to finalise regarding the ceremonial for the visit to the 
king that I was told would take place the next day. The chairs that had been 
granted to me confronted us again with some problems. However, since I 
refused to withdraw, after many arguments, the second vizier did not raise 
any objection. 


[86] 7 

From the morning a man sent on behalf of the second vizier, came to 
inform me to be ready for my visit to the king in the evening. They again 
insisted on the issue of the armchairs but were as 
unsuccessful as on the previous day. They offered 
Visit to the king toput me vis-a-vis the king ona bench covered with 
a velvet carpet. I refused the offer, but should have 

accepted, in view of what happened later. 
I got on my palanquin at about three o’clock in the afternoon. After walk- 
ing for aboutan hour, I discovered froma distance a 
bites cb (the Agsaiaabe big house made of wood in the middle of a vast 
to make the casteme, Plain where the king was waiting for me. As, ac~ 
respected cording to the tradition of the country, nobody, in- 
cluding the first vizier, should be on a palanquin in 
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the places exposed to the view of the king, they used an excellent stratagem to 
make me undergo the same treatment as themselves. They sent the second 
vizier on foot tomeet me at about two riffle ranges from the house of the king. 
He approached my palanquin and told me that he had come to meet me in 
advance in order to introduce me to the king. It was not possible to back out 
—itwould not have been decent for me to stay in my palanquin and for him 
to follow on foot. I therefore decided to get off and, after thanking him for his 
graciousness, we carried on our way walking side by side. The house of the 
king had a very hig floor, which he might have climbed using stairs that 
were removed afterwards so that I could not ask for entry there. Because of 
this I found myself forced to greet the king, who was on a small gallery, from 
outside. It was then that I gave him the presents and I notified him that I had 
come on behalf of the Company and had a letter to hand over to him. He then 
made a kind of small genuflexion as if to thank me. Thereafter, we were taken 
to a large house very far from his. I had to admit that such a welcome was 
extremely painful and I was even more surprised that it did not tally with 
nothing of what had been decided previously for this ceremonial. A number 
of times, I was ready to go back without seeing the 
king but [87] the result of this decision would have 
been a notice to leave the country; this was not to 
my advantage, having sold none of my goods as yet 
especially after all the enormous expenses that I had incurred until now. It 
was simply this thought that prevented me from going to extremes, although 
I was seething with an anger that was gnawing deep inside my heart. It was 
all the more painful as I was making all possible efforts to show nothing 
outwardly, always pretending to be peaceful. I got my armchair carried into 
the house that had been allocated to me. The second vizier remained next to 
me all the time as if he could read the turmoil that was happening inside 


myself. 


Annoyance of Chevalier 


He was continuously overwhelming me with the 

most obliging attentions — holding my hand, call- 

Elephant fights ing me his brother and finally giving me all possi- 

ble marks of friendship likely to reduce my rage. 

We stayed sitting next to each other for many hours 

when we had the pleasure of seeing an elephant fight organised especially 

for me. I also saw many horse races and what sur- 

Horse races prised me the most was that the riders who were 

galloping at full speed left the stirrup, climbed on 

the back of the horse and remained standing on it 

until the end of the race. This dexterity surprised me all the more so because 

among all the thirty people that were involved in this act, none of them had a 
fall. 


All these shows being over, the king wished to see my troops drilling. I 
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immediately sent the ten soldiers I had and ordered 
Manoeuvres of them to do all the manoeuvres that were possible 
the: soldiers with sucha small number of people. We made eight- 
een discharges of guns in less than half a quarter of 
an hour and this surprised the king a lot. 

He then called me. I met him in his palanquin, 
as he was coming out from his house. He made me 
come very close and, after displaying his apprecia- 
tion for the civilities written in the Company's let- 
ter, he told me that he was inclined to maintain a 
close friendship with it and would give me proof of this by the manner in 
which he would treat me during my stay in his states and the good things he 
would provide me with. I remained standing during his speech, with my hat 
on my head, but the second and first viziers remained prostrated with their 
faces on the floor until the king allowed them to stand up. After this permis- 
sion, they changed their posture to squat on their knees, for no one in the 
kingdom is allowed to remain standing in front of the king. This custom is 

pushed to such an extent that the people even bow 
Cisse down [88] before the elephant that is ordinarily used 
spectators as his mount. I was the only one who, by a special 
privilege, had the permission to remain that way in 
front of the king. There is no doubt that had he de- 
manded that I bow down before him, then nothing could have stopped me 
and I would surely have slaughtered the spectators that had rushed up ina 
crowd to witness my reception. The large plain mentioned above was cov- 
ered with people and I do not think that I exaggerate if I estimate the number 
to be more than eighty thousand. But, it was only a mob that would have 
taken flight at the first gunshot. I also saw a very small number of sepoys 
and horsemen and very few armed people. There were only about forty 
small cannons of 1.4 lbs. calibre which we could have seized and turned 
against themselves. Finally, this chore being over, I was extremely satisfied 
not to have used any violent means and to have taken the most careful 
decisions. 


Compliment 
of the king 


The roof of the house of the king was entirely covered with a white cloth 
decorated with all kind of glass beads. There was a retinue of about two 
hundred horses, a large number of covered palanquins for his wives who 
had come to see us as if we were animals, besides a great number of elephants 
of all sizes that I estimated to be approximately two hundred. His wives 
appeared without veils and on the whole, they were rather black. However, 
Idid notice many among them who were extremely fair. A very humiliating 
ceremony that I should not omit and which showed the despotism of the king, 
is the one I saw performed for the second vizier. When he came to meet me 
and after walking a few steps, we saw the house of the king. He immediately 
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prostrated himself, face on the ground and the entire retinue did the same. A 
little further away, as he had noticed the king on the top of his gallery, he 
bowed a second time. The king having made a sign with his hand, he came 
closer to him by bowing again three times until he was at a distance that 
allowed him to speak to him. At this moment, with his face almost on the 
ground and without daring to look at him from time to time, he introduced 
me and read aloud a small note containing the list of all the presents that I 
had brought for the king. Thereafter, Icame closer and greeted the monarch 
in the European fashion, that is by removing my hat, which I immediately 
put back on my head. 

When it wasall over, the second vizier came to escort me to my palanquin 
and we embraced each other by calling each other brothers. 


[89] 8 
The king sent a man on his behalf with a large amount of provisions for 
all my people and me. 


9 

I was finally leaving the dwelling of the boats, 
where I had been cruelly bothered for the eight 
months, to go and take possession of the house or 
rather the uncomfortable hut that the king had built 
forme. 


Settling in a hut 


10 
Isaw the king passing with magnificent pomp; he was going hunting. He 
was preceded by more than three hundred elephants, as many horsemen 
and more than twenty thousand foot soldiers 
Royal procession Mong which a large number was armed with 
spears decorated with silk tufts and very unusual 
bird feathers. He himself was at the rear of the pro- 
cession on his rather magnificent palanquin, according to the usages of the 
country. 
In the evening he passed again by boat. His cortege was composed of 
more than eighty boats of a hundred feet length; each one carried more than 
two hundred rowers. They were all neatly painted, 
especially the one carrying him that was beaming. 
Ceremonial boat In the middle of each boat there is a tent where the 
person in charge sits. They were rather well deco- 
rated, especially the one of the king that was 
adorned on the top with solid gold balls. Many boats carried only musical 
groups composed of drums, indigenous oboes and many other instruments 
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that all together formed a much disagreeable dissonant harmony, but well 
appreciated by them. 


All the three hundred elephants followed along 

the riverbank with the troop and horsemen. I thought 

Elephants that this hunting party had been arranged just to 

show me the magnificence of the king and tomake 

me aware of his greatness and power. What is cer- 

tain is that it is difficult for a monarch, even for those who are much more 

powerful than him, to walk with more pomp and majesty. I was surprised 
and looked at this march with admiration. 


11 

The Solodar Foucon, or second vizier came to pay me a visit accompanied 
by two other persons who also held high positions 
in the government. I welcomed them in my bazara, 
but they remained on their long boat and we talked 
through the window. More than one thousand peo- 
ple escorted him. 


Visit of the 


16 to 18 

The second vizier paid me three separate visits, during which he dis- 
played a lot of [90] friendship and enthusiasm regarding my business. We 
called each other brothers. However, all the show of affection was perhaps 
simply based on self-interest. Indeed, it cost mea lot of presents every time he 
came and I could not get out of it as he was the one who would fix the price of 
my goods; generally speaking, my entire business was in his hands. 


The king was about to leave to go to a hunting 

party that would last for twenty days. I requested 

Inflated bill the second vizier to finish my business and fix the 

for the.igpode prices before his departure so that the merchants 
could have free access to it. He agreed and asked me 

to produce the bills for everything I had along with the buying price. He 
added that he would then give me a reasonable benchise* and would atten- 
tively consider what it had cost me until now. I distrusted his good faith and 
did not want to be fooled by him and give the amount he was asking for. On 
the contrary, I took the decision to increase the bill. He found the prices 
excessively high and said so it to me. I told him that 

Preference right I did not intend to bring the prices down until I 
from the king knew the prices of the goods in the country and that 

I would fix my rates accordingly. So far, this had 

been an impenetrable secret and out of fear that 


 Bakhshish (Pers.), a tip, a present. 
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someone informed me aboutit, his people surrounded me constantly and did 
not allow anyone to even come close to me. He promised to let me know the 
exact rate. Nevertheless, the departure of the king dragged the matter, be- 
cause he wanted to take a lot of things for himself and the tradition in the 
country is that nobody can buy from a newly arrived merchant until the king 
has previously been provided with what he wants. Then the king calls the 
other merchants and orders them to take the surplus at the price fixed by him 
and his ministers. 


19 

We experienced a very violent hurricane that was accompanied by a ter- 
rifying thunder lasting more than five hours without rain. The weather was 
so dark, that even at midday we could not [91] see 
clearly enough to read. It was a forerunner of the 
change of monsoon; these terrible winds that blow 
during this period are normal phenomena here. The 
wind squeezed constrained between the mountains becomes more violent 
and it is very risky to be sailing at this season. 


Hurricane 


20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 

I received a letter from the second vizier that included a note with the 

prices of the local goods. They were hiked by more than one hundred and 

fifty per cent from their actual values. I flew into a 

strange rage; I was unwilling to give him a written 

eed aloe ad response and instead said to the one who had 

brought me his letter to tell him that that his atti- 

tude forced me to consider the difference between 

his words and his acts and that I realised that I was dealing with people too 

corrupt to expect things to be settled in a friendly manner, finally that if he 

did not provide me with a positive solution promptly, [would take the deci- 

sion to go back and entrust them with the care of all my goods until the 
Company sent someone to come and collect them. 


26 

The time was spent in talks. Unable to arrive upon an agreement on the 
prices of our goods, the ministers simply tried to 
Talks gain time until the king returned to Ranguepour. 
Seeing that I was pressing them to make up their 
mind, they decided to be patient and wait for the 
return of the king and that until then we were not supposed to talk business 

seriously. 
I then had to resign myself to it once more. The king kept on hunting until 
the 12th of April, that is the day on which he finally decided to return to 
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Ranguepour. I followed him three days later, having stayed in Sonnin for 
more than three months in poor huts, in an idle state and not being able to 
step outside without being watched asa prisoner. Such was the reality of the 
pleasant life I had during this charming stay. 


13 April 

All my goods having been loaded on the king’s 
boats, left Sonnin in the morning at 8 o'clock. After 
sailing for three hours we left the river Barampoutou 
to the north [92] to enter the one of Ranguepour. 
This particular river is very narrow and not so deep. On both sides we could 
see the most charming countryside in the world. 
Everywhere there are many villages, so inhabited 
that not even one inch of uncultivated land can be 
seen. We see mongo trees in such great quantities 
that they form a beautiful forest in the middle of 
which are a great many houses, in fact huts. 


River Dikhow 


Region highly 
populated 


16 

We continued on our route, at dawn, on the same river that I found more 
and more pleasant. As we were going forward, I saw on all sides only gar- 
dens that were very well cultivated, but frankly 
speaking, overcrowded with too many trees of all 
Rangpur kinds according to the practice of the country. Be- 
sides, we did not see a single house made out of 
stone, nor any that was noteworthy. The level of 
water being considerably low, it was impossible for my moutouas to pass and 
Thad to leave it behind and wait for the first rains to get more water. I also 
faced a lot of dificulties with my bazara; we finally succeeded and arrived in 
Ranguepoure at about 6 o'clock in the evening. I was very disgruntled with 
the houses that had been prepared for us and I wrote a sharp letter to the 
second minister of the king who sent me his apologies, putting the blame on 
the man he had entrusted the job to, adding that he had poorly executed his 
orders. He gave fresh orders to provide us with new houses so that we could 

be accommodated ina better manner. 


Ranguepour® offers nothing gracious. Itis a huge pile of huts erected here 
and there without any plan or proper allocation. Not even one house made 
out of stone can be seen, except a kind of small shop that is well within the 
confines of the house of the king. This city is the place where all the mer- 
chants stay and it is the centre of all the trade of the kingdom. We did not 


“ Rangpur, located very near Sivasagar on the left bank of the river, was the capital of 
the Ahoms from 1699 to 1786 (R.D.A.A., pp. 318-9, E.B.A.P.G., pp. 488-9). 
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remain in the city as such; they used the river as the dividing line between us, 
most probably out of the fear that we might learn too much about the country. 


17 
Itrained heavily during the entire day and night. 


[93] 19 April 

On the previous day, Ihad a sharp altercation regarding the piece of land 
they had intended to give us. Asit was very distasteful, I wanted to be granted 
another place a little farther that I liked because of 
the pleasant surroundings consisting of charming 
walks and a grove of orange trees. They refused it 
under the pretext thatit was reserved for the ouquil 
of the raja Sevajenan®, who was supposed to ar- 


Piece of land 
refused 


rive. 


I was so shocked by such a response that I immediately ordered to beat 
drum, called back all my people, brought the cannons and got ready to leave. 
This initiative plunged Ranguepour into turmoil. Some people, sent by the 

Foucon, came to meet me and tried to pacify me. But 

I pretended to be more irritated than I was and this 

Anger of Chevalier went very much in my favour. They tookit very seri- 

ously and to avoid the extreme acts that they feared, 

they finally granted me everything I wanted. The 

Foucon publicly disowned everything that had been said or done and sent me 

his excuses. He assured me that he had no part in it, and in fact that he had 

not even heard anything about it. I simply accepted his apologies and 
patched things up. 


20 

The piece of land I had asked for been granted, they started building our 
houses and the moutouas that I had left behind because of low water finally 
arrived since the river had swollen slightly. 


21 

I wrote to the Foucon, requesting him to finalise the pricing of my goods 

and to let me get on with my business. He answered that the king had to leave 

for Gorgan the next day and that he could not do 

Royal decision anything until his return. I was upset by this delay 
delayed but there was no means to avoid it. 


© Siva Singha (?). 
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22 
The king left for Gorgan where he remained until the 8thof May. 


9 May 

As the king was back in Ranguepour, I vigorously put pressure on them 

to settle my business [94]. They only gave me their word and nothing more. 

The king, who was celebrating at that time his car- 

inettstion to a new party nival,” held a party in his court, to which I was 

refused by Chevalier” invited. But as I saw many difficulties in the 

ceremonials and a lot of nonsense was demanded. 

from me, I nimbly refused this invitation, still im- 

plying that if they wanted to let me sit next to the king or in an honourable 

place, I might accept it. These conditions were apparently turned down, or at 
least I heard nothing more aboutit. 


10 
Bothered by the fact that each day was filled with dillydallying and with 
no proper decision being taken, I wrote a letter to the second vizier, warning, 
him that if he did not allow me to do my business 
Discussion cathe promptly, I was ready to leave. He immediately sent 
price of goods me some people on his behalf as if to decide on the 
prices, but in fact it was again mere rhetoric. If this 
was any indication to go by, what they offered was 
immensely below the price of the bill. I therefore left them with a haughty 
attitude along with a few words that did not annoy them. 
They sent their report to their master who, with the intention of pacifying 
me, requested me on behalf of the king to attend the party to which Ihad been 
invited the day before and which according to him, 
had been postponed because of me. I answered then 
New iavitstion that would be very flattered to attend itand tomeet 
escaped the king, but I requested him to excuse me from go- 
ing unless I was allowed to receive the honours 
that I had asked for. 


11 

In the morning, a messenger of the second vizier came to tell me to keep 
ready for the evening when I would go and see the king and attend the party. 
He also added that everything Ihad asked for had 
been agreed to, even though it meant that I was the 
only one for whom such a distinction had been 
made. I pretended to be appreciative of his 


Party cancelled 


* Is it the holi festival? 
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kindness and thanked him in the most affectionate words and got ready for 
the evening. The night approached without receiving any news neither from 
the second vizier, nor from those who were supposed to introduce me. Late in 
the evening, I was told that the party had been postponed to another day 
because of a hunting party that the king had arranged and which ended up 
taking him very far away. It was not very difficult to guess the falsity of this 
excuse. It had been raining continuously every day; therefore [95] it was 
improbable that the king had ventured out of his house. There were many 
more signs that showed that they had tried to deceive me. I therefore flew 
into a terrible rage. I strongly expressed my resentment to the man who 
carried the message. I entrusted to him the job of warning the vizier that I 
was leaving the next day. He could not even imag- 
ine that I was talking genuinely; therefore, he 
seemed not to be very scared of my threats. This 
unexpected delay was also due to the first vizier 
who was offended by the fact that I asked to be 
seated next to him during my visit to the king. As he looked very down on 
me, he could not tolerate the fact that I should be given such a position and 
he never forgave me for it. 


Considered an insult by 
Chevalier 


12 
At dawn, I boarded everyone and arranged eve- 
ing in order toleave. At the same time, | wrote a 
Who decides to leave _Jetter to the second vizier. Attached herewith is the 
translation word by word: 


“The attitude that you held yesterday towards me isa profound insult to the 
Company and forces me to leave without any delay. In three or four months, at the 
most, you will acknowledge the Company's power and 


Write a letter to see how dangerous it is to become its enemy. In the 
Choladhara Phukan and meantime, Ileave all my goods in your warehouses and 
‘weighsianchoe the king will be answerable for it.” 


This letter being written, I immediately gave the keys to one of his people 
and I weighed anchor. As soon as he received my letter and was convinced 
that I had effectively left, he sent five or six of his main employees to pacify 
me but no matter how hard they tried, I carried on my journey for the entire 
day. 

They followed me on foot along the riverbank. At sunset, I dropped 

anchor. It was then that they begged me to let them 

come aboard my bazara. After much persuasion, I 

And then lets himself De agreed; they threw themselves on my knees im- 
Rangpur ploring and begging me to return. They sought 
excuse for their master with the best reasons they 
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could find to remove aall what was negative in his attitude. Deep down, I 
was rather pleased that things were taking this turn, as my intention had 
only been to frighten them and not to leave and abandon my goods. After 
shouting a lot and being difficult, laccepted their request provided the Foucon 
or second vizier wrote a letter of apology and agreed to the terms laid down 
by me— they agreed. One of them was sent to inform him. He posed no more 
hurdles and was too happy to handle it so easily, all the more so because he 
feared that if the [96] king, who was not informed about the incident came to 
know aboutit, got angry and, may be, would strongly reprimand the second 
vizier. Thus, the quarrel ended in this manner. 


13 


Ireturned to Ranguepour, where | arrived after sailing for all day and for 
part of the night. 


14 
Early morning, the second vizier sent me several people to apologise for 
everything that had happened and to request me to go to his place and make 
peace. At the same time, he added that he wanted to take me afterwards to the 
king. created no more problems and kept ready for 
Excuses of the evening. The visit went very well. He sent twelve 
the Phukan elephants to escort me and I arrived at his place 
with beating drums. He came to welcome me at the 
door of the first courtyard and overwhelmed me with the most refined cour- 
tesy that he had ever shown. We had an explanation regarding the displeas- 
ure that had pushed me to leave so promptly; gave hima long account of all 
the grievances I had faced since my arrival in the 
Who welcomes him with country. He implored me to forget the past, assur- 
great ceremony —_ing me that he only wished to be my close friend 
and that he would give proof of it in the future. We 
embraced each other and avoided any conversation that could embitter our 
relationship. 
He then took me to the first vizier, his father, who welcomed me rather 
politely, albeit pretending to be offended by what had happened the previ- 
ous day. He then asked me the reason of my visit to 
And takes him the country. The question surprised me very much, 
to the first vizier as if he had ignored the reason of my journey five 
months after my arrival. Immediately, guessing the 
aim of his remark, I answered rather sharply that had come on behalf on the 
Company to assure the king of its friendship, and was surprised that he 
seemed so indifferent towards a..." 


® The last pages are missing. 
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